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Iris a peculiarity of our country that, 
\eyond any other nation, we are a compo- 
sition, a mixture of all races, kindreds, 
andtongues. Unlike any other nation, 
we have been from our earliest history a 
composite people, a species of social alluvi- 
wm, drifted here from all quarters, desti- 
tute of any single original nationality,and 
blending the peculiarities of many nation- 
dlities in one. And our condition and 
circumstances have fostered this peculi- 
arity. We have received, and are still re- 
ceiving, fresh contributions from nearly 
everyland. The freedom here established 
has attracted ceaseless streams of immi- 
gration; and from the nature of our na- 
tional policy, all these heterogeneous in- 
gredients are speedily absorbed into the 
mass, and go to swell the tide of our con- 
glomerate population. And yet they are 
not lost in the mass. Gradually the strong 
features of the different races are softened, 
modified, generalized by their mutual ac- 
tion on each other; yet each, according to 
the tenacity and energy of its nationality, 
vorks somewhat of itself into all the sur- 
rounding elements, leavening the whole, 

and impressing its mark on the national 
genius and character. 

So far from lamenting this very signifi- 
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cant feature of American Society, we 
have reason to regard it as one of the 
great measures of that Providence which 
busies itself with the destinies of mankind, 
for the working out here a something high- 
er and better in the end than the world 
has yet seen—atype of nationality in 
which the scattered fragments of a com- 
plete humanity shall bein some good 
measure recombined. Here, in some sort, 
is going forward a process of reconstruc- 
ting the human race as a unity—a great 
movement which looks toward the re-col- 
lection and melting together into one again 
of the various fractional tribes of a once 
integral race. Each fragmentary tribe has 
gifts and qualities of its own to contribute 
to that result; each is, in its gifts and 
qualities, the complement of al] the others. 
Among them all are distributed the en- 
dowments which must go to the formation 
of humanity in its completeness. As this 
mixed thing which we call Light is a far 
better thing for its general purpose than 

any one of the seven colors which are 

blended in its composition, so there is a 
higher and more integral humanity yet to 

be realized, we may trust, by the re-as- 

semblage and fusion of all the great fami- 

lies of our race. And this wonderful con 
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fluence of all the kindreds of the earth on | having in it the organism o: , ., 
our soil, this convocation and commixture | stronger life, has been brouch: : 
of all nationalities, seem to indicate that grafted in on the succulent Re 
here is to be the theatre on which that is-| ern civilization, far gone into ; 
sue is to be attempted. All these contri-| decay, and thus the dying nations)... 
butions flowing hither from the various | newed their age, and starte, ;,,. Py. 
tribes of mankind, and melting together | ed on a new and higher carer 
here in one, enterall asso many distinct} There is one exception to this 
forces into the great problem of that| national commixture, whic) 3... 
Americanism which is yet to be wrought | moment’s notice as we pass. Ii js Map : 
-out; and when completed, it will be the/|in the case of the Jews, ang; 
resuliant of all these forces, a generic hu-| singular and unprecedented a»... 
manity, not modelled wholly after any one| inspire awe in the contemp!a: 
of its constituents, but indebted to every | only of all the tribes of the car) 3. 
one of them all for somewhat of its excel- | alone, and doth not reckon itself ;,, 7 
lence. nations. It isthe peninsulatej,,. .. 
Something ofthis commingling of races | tached to the human family on|y ,: , rs 
and struggling together of national pecu- | gle point, and that the point of js; ,,., 
liarities has doubtless been witnessed in| This people alone is gifted with a, ») x ¥ 
other times and in otherlands. The lines | immiscibility. A Divinity has shy», dhe 
of national demarcation have never been | end, and teaches us to look for som, “a 
so rigidly drawn as wholly to forbid com- | issues yet to be accomplished by  p.»p), 
mixture, nor have the several races of| that have been endowed, as by ; . tus 
mankind everbeen able to hold themselves | miracle, with an unconquerable t livid 
wholly aloof from one another. Modern ality,and have flowed down, age afer x 
Europe has presented many an instance of apart and alone in the very bosom of ,! 
the mutual incorporation of tribes; and in| the families of mankind, like the ol 
nearly every such instance the conjunction | stream of the ancients that held }: ks. 
has resulted in a decisive improvement.— current uncontaminated through th: } if 
It is from facts of this nature, in part at | ing tides of the ocean. 
least, that we are led to look hopefully on| Bntif asa nation weare not alow i 
this stupendous process of universal amal- | this process of compounding our pop: 
gamation in America. We seem to rest| tion out of the elements of many divine 
down at this point upon some broad hid-| nations, we are, if we apprehend it «zt: 
den principle in nature—some secret Law] alone in the extent to which it is her cx 
of Improvement, by which excellence is| ried, andin the degree to which cinw 
decreed as the product of varieties united, | stances here favor the process. [tis 
bred by the composition of dissimilarities | here simply theingrafting of one re 
—a Law of which we see the operation | another indigenous‘to the soil, or mix 
here and there in other departments of na- | in its long established sway, as it vi 
ture, but the scope and reach of which we} the older nations of Europe; nor is i 
capnot fathom. Nearly every modern| merely an instance, like many othes,: 
European nation has been thus compound- | the infusion of different races, at diss 
ed of several very dissimilar elements,and | and distant periods, into one already p» 
is largely indebted for its past or present} sessed ofa ripe and ancient nation.) 
vigor and elevation tothe ingrafting of} itis rather, and hasbeen from the is. 
some joreign people on the native stock.| pouring of all the various elemeu's + 
Some barbarous Northern Scion, gnarled | once into the chalice, and their coup 
and dwarfed in its own icy home, and yet! incorporation with one another,)e © 
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ijving in their influence, and imparting | Which enter most ivfluentially into this 


ageh according to its virtue a trait to the | composite drift-mass of American Society. 
-»sultant character. We may not be able te dissect so finely as 
And especially in our newer World of to trace the operation of all the many con. 
he West do we witness this confluence stituent forees at work in this great pro- 


vom all races and all lands, and the mu- | cess, and accurately assign to each its ef- 
| fect on the complicated result; but we may 


~yal action of the various elements, sad 
cond anything that has been elsewhere at least, be able to detect the bearing and 


‘en even in our owncountry. Of the, influence of some of the predominant 
-onglomerate order from its very origin, | forces. And among these there is one, 
country still attracts increasing mul-| which entered earlier and more radically 
‘tudes from every race and from almost); i@te our composition than any other, and 
very nation of the Old World, in crowds by its native vigor and commanding ener- 
‘hat look rather like invasion than mere|8Y bas shown itself able to mold the 


wigration. And here, flanking the whole whole mass, and give its own direction to 
r al of old America, stretches this new American character and destiny. This is 


tmerica of the broad West, a whole the Anglo-Saxon element Andit is the 
World in itself, stretching from its Guinea | P¥Pose of this paper to give, as briefly as 
wast of Texas and its Gold coast of the|™4y be, so much of the history of that 
aE on the South, to the ice and | "ee 38 lies within reach, and to trace its 
coipat of the North—a broad, new, open | characteristics, and the preparation it has 
World, into which the Old World from all | e¢eived for the high work of giving tone 
vointsis diligently projecting itself. From and direction to our national character, 

ow own North and South—from every No portion of the earth has been se 
bleak hill and peopled stream-side of New | prolific of great changes among the na 
Zogland—from the free Kirk-land of Cal- | tions, as that which lies almost shut out 
edonia—from the green mosses of Ireland, | from the knowledge of mankind in the 
eweetest, mournfullest isle of the Ocean—|C0ld regions of Northern Europe. The 
fom sunny France, ever republicanizing broad tract, which includes what are now 


and never able toattain to a republic—in | *20wn as Norway and Sweden and =: 
sword, from all lands, come trailing in | tends eastward through Russia into North- 
‘he ianumerable hosts of all tribes and) ¢™ Asia, a region only very imperfectly 
tongues, that pour themselves forth to-| known even at this day,was until in quite 
gether into this open world, and infuse | modern times deemed altogether inacces- 
sible to civilized man. It presented itself 
to the ancients, even down to the com- 











themselves as the elements of our future 
national being. Herethe great American 
problem is to be wrought out. And long mencement of the Christian Era, as a 
beforeour Nation shall have reached its| blank and sterile realm of desolation, the 
uaturity; the discovery of this continent, empire of perennial frost and storm.— 
the peopling of New England, our Revo- If nut absolutely uninhabited, it was re- 
lution, all the great facts of our national garded as the dwelling place of rare and 
history thus far, will come to be looked | meager tribes of savages, dwarfed in wind 
poh a8 8© Many processes of mere pre-| and body, hovering on the lowest verge of 
paration, paving the way and opening a| the human race, and absolutely insignifi- 
theatre for the America that shall then|caat toall the world beside, What might 
te,and be mainly in and beyond the liehidden in that sequestered realm of 
West of the present. Night—what forms of life stern Nature 

It cannot but be interesting, then to might be nursing within that Frost-land, 
cousider attentively the great elements where Life seemed warring with Death aad 
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ready to yield the contest—few cared to 
inquire. Rome sat on her sunny hills,the 
whole world in herself, and scorned to 
waste athought on what was se utterly 
outof the world. It was alk Scythia— 
mere Scythia. If now and then there 
hovered within view of her extreme north- 

erp fortresses a vision of grim, half-clad 
barbarians, peering from the dark forests 
that skirted her borders, they were viewed 
as rare polar curiosities; and the thought 
that these, or the like of these, would 
ever come to face her glittering legions had 
never yet dawned on the dreams of the 
Roman. Still for atime the Mistress of 
the World slept, proudly defying danger, 
and laughed, from her world-embracing 
fortresses at the prostrate and struggling 
nations. 


Yet even then, within that unknown 
North, hidden in those rugged recesses 
and trooping in wild freedom over those 
snowy steppes, there were preparing the 
agents of greater changes, not for Rome 
only, but for all mankind, than the World 
had yet seen. There already namerous 
and teeming with all the elements of grow- 
ing strength, were the tribes which Rome 
was soon to encounter,a foe which she 
might conquer, but conquer in vain— 
whom no vanquishings could subdue, and 
who poured down out of those swarming 
wilds in multitudes which no slaughter 
could exhaust, and with a rude valor and 
endurance that filled with amazement the 
softer children of the South. There,when 
the hour came, were found already in ripe 
preparation, already made strong by an 
inscrutable Providence for its own purpos- 
es, the scourges, the conquerors, the ulti- 
mate regenerators of Southern Europe.— 
And when Rome had at last shown herself 
incompetent to the great trust of universal 
empire, and false toa World committed 
to her sway, the bleak North poured forth 
her avengers—Goth, Vandal, Hun, and 
Frank—of many names, and many name- 
less; all children of the North-land, all of 
the sturdy Scythian brood, that had con- 





quered that Frost-world ad fille led all 

frozen realms with its hardy tribes Ths 
counterpart in modern times is bes fas 
inthose Cossacks, of the Don ay, te 
Ukraine, who with genuine Scythia, nm 
chased back the legions of Napoleog 5 
his great Russian mistake. 


There was a great mission Assigned y 
this race. When the polished Nations 
Middle and Southern Europe had a |, 
melted into luxurious softness, an y 
true nobleness and virtue were fy 9 
proaching extinction, it was reserve 
this people to pour themselves down », 
the earth, and infuse their aa 
and earnest character into the dec 
nations. For this they had recej 
stern nurture of the North. And a4 
appointed time. the barriers wer 
open, and the flood of Barbarians rly 
down over the inviting South, first to 4 
vastate and destroy, then to co-alesce, 
generate, and reconstruct. Modern Euny 
is the product of the old Roman civiiz 
tion in its co-alescence with the bng 
strength and hardy energy of its Scythia 
conquerors—a cross between the suft In 
ian polish and the rough Teutonic fore 


ived th 


OU 


Of this race were the Saxons. Afters 
fashion of the ancients this people & 
boasted that it was descended from th 
Gods. According to their rude mythobg 
far back in the infancy of time their x 
cestors inhabited the region to the wn 
of Persia, on the confines of Siberia. 4 
a later period, not long before the Chn 
tian era, when this people were oppress 
by Pompey at the close of the Mithrids 
war, Sigge, the son .of Fridulph; chic ¢ 
the tribe of the Asi, led forth his clan, r 
solved to seek in some distant field a ri 
uge from the oppressor. If this be ® 
and many cireumstances indicate tw 
there may be truth in the tradition, it fr 
nishes a curious instance in which 1 
lence and injustice blindly start into op 
ration the causes that work retributioa- 
The Roman lust of conquest, reaching f 
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wari under Pompey in the century be 
Christ, startles from their abode a 
+ of Savages anddrives them west- 
into parts unknown. They disap- 
and are forgotten. But four centur- 
having rolled by, that feeble clan has 
ome a concourse of Nations, and now 

4 themselves pressing down in immedi- 

proximity to their old oppressor, the 
man Empire, and commissioned at no 
stant day to pitch their tents in 
amph under the walls of the Eternal 
ty, and beard the Conscript Fathers in 
sirown Senate Chamber! Be all this as 
may,so rans-their tradition. Westward 
cir Star of empire took its flight. It 
~med not yet what still more West- 
ard flights were in reserve for it. On 

shores of the Baltic they selected their 

w home, and founded there a broad and 
pwerfalempire. The leader of this ex- 
edition became the Mohammed of the 
orth, and still livesin all the legends of 
retic mythology as the conquering Odin, 
eLord of Valhalla, that abode of the 
Jods and heaven of all heroes. Of all 
is we may say that, at least, it compares 
ell enough with the fabled celestial ori- 
in of other nations, and even surpasses in 
ignity the more classic story of the wolf- 
ursed boys of the Tiber. 

Passing down to a later date after the 
period of the great descent of the north- 
rn tribes on Southern Europe, at a sec- 
nd swarming of the same old hive, one 
tream of invaders descended on Gaul, 
tyled the Northmen, or Normans, who 
mingled themselves there with the Roman 

e,and took on the Frankish culture and 
finement. ‘This branch afterward, at 
he Norman conquest, overflowed into the 
hannel of English history. Another di- 

vision descended a little later and took up 
their temporary abode around and below 
the peninsula of Denmark, spreading far 


down along the coast, and through West- 
phalia, Saxony, Friesland, and a part of 
Belgium. These are the Saxons and An- 
gles, the tribes destined to give name 





and eharaeter and language to the Eng- 
lish Nation. They are of the same old 
Scythian family, of genuine Teutonic 
blood, of the tribe of the Sakw or Sacas 

sani. The traces of their reputed capital 
in the land of their origin are still shown 
not far from Stockholm on the great Malar 
Lake. In thatsea-girdled land, the Scan. 
dinavia of the ancients, were trained the 
founders of the British Empire. Inured 
from infancy to the perils of those stormy 
seas, and delighting in alife of wild and 
lawless independence, they played the 
part of fishermen or pirates as occasion of- 
fered, and become the pest and terror of the 
northern seas. The chiefs of these free- 
booters held the empire of the ocean, and 
gloried in the title of Sea-kings. Under 
their direction, lured by the scent of 
southern booty, these tribes came floating 
over the rough seas in their frail keels, 
scouring the British channel and establish- 
ing themselves at last on the Continent 
over againstthe island of Britain. 


Such were the people whom God had 
trained with a reference to their future 
destiny; and now they were brought down 
from the ice and darkness of the North, to 
the very door which was about to be opened 
beforethem. Here let us take a historical 
view, for a moment, and endeavor to know 
this people as they are dimly presented to 
us in the fragments of past ages. They 
deserve our notice and our study for many 
reasons, and especially as they are our own 
Fathers. They are perfeet savages. They 
come stealing forth from their forests, sca- 
ring the earth with their wild savagery.— 
But the seeds of a great character are in 
them. Their life has beea a batile with 
frost and hunger and savage foes. They 
have come off conquerors over all these, 
and feel that they are now prepared to 
conquer other thingsthan these. A vigor- 
ous activity, a fiery heart, and a bold spi- 
rit of liberty, are in them. They are as 
yet only the block, rough from the quarry; 
but beneath that unsightly surface lie 
hidden the richest qualities of humanity: 
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and History is yet busy, and long shall be, 
in recording the developments of the Sax- 
on genius. 


As we contemplate this race in its prim- 
itive condition, we are struck with the 
strong religious element that appears in 
them. Their mythology has had power 
to leaven our English tongue to the pre 
sent day. The names of some of their 
chief deities are still household words with 
us, inseparably wedded to the days of the 
week. Their god Tueseo is commemora- 
ted in our Tuesday, their Woden in Wed- 
nesday; and we havea Thor’s day, Friga’s 
day, and Seater’s day. This is butamore 
obvious indication of the strong religious 
temper of the race. Their religious sys- 
tem was indeed a wild and terrible crea- 
tion of savage faney, but it accorded well 
with the character of its ferocious vota- 
ries. It breathed the very spirit of car- 
nage. And yet there was a grandeur and 
a lofty tone of reverence in it, and many 
a great truth beams from it with a depth 
and clearness of spiritual insight that 
shames the classic paganism of Greece 
and Rome. In their system, over all was 
the supreme God, the. author of all exist- 
ence; the eternal, ever-living One; the 
searcher into things concealed; who gov- 
erns through all the Ages, directing every- 
thing that is high, and everything that is 
low. Beneath this deity, but as much 
dearer to them as he was nearer to their 
savage temper, was Odin, the canonized 
founder of their race; the terrible and se- 
vere god; the father of slaughter; the god 
that carries desolation and fire; the active 
and roaring deity; he who gives victory 
and revives courage in the conffict, and 
who names those that are to be slain. 

On the subject of a future state their sys- 
tem was painfully explicit. Theirheaven 
was one congenial to a people whose chief 
employment and greatest pleasure was 
battle. Those who had led a life of hero- 
ism or perished bravely in fight, ascended 
to Valhalla, and the felicity which await- 
ed them there were such as filled with 





rapture the fierce spirit of the Sari — 
There the day was spent in furious ¢, 
flict, amidst the struggle of armies ands 
cleaving of shields; but at evening 
conflict ceased; every wound was «, dey 
ly healed, and the immortal warrio,, zr 
down.to the banquet, when they feasted 

on the exhaustless flesh of the boar Seri 
ner, and drank huge drafts ‘of nica ;, 

the skulls of theirenemies. But eda 
ed, that is to say the eowardly and th. 
slothful, were doomed to the abode of y : 
goddess Hela, whose palace was anguish 
her table Famine, her bed Leanness, ,,, 
whose look struck terror into every behol. 
er. ‘Such were some of the features of their 
terrible system. It was the great Neth 
ern system, full of bold sublimity .), 
poetic power, and enjoining fearful «3 
bleody rites. Temples rose for this wo, 
ship, of rude but colossal workmanshjy 
their relics still strown through Deamy; 
and Norway, in which were seen the im 
ges of Thor with his starry crown aj 
ponderous hammer, and of Odin brandis) 
ing his naked sword. It was a systex 
grown on the strong soil of a savage p. 
nius, awe-struck amid vast forests of pe 
petual gloom, and among mountains th: 
were the chosen abode of the Spirit of the 
Storm. Their religion pervaded theirlit 
and filled it with a solemn and unrele: 
ing earnestness. To themeach plain ani 
mountain, each river and storm, was pe 
pled with supernatural intelligences— 
They sought. counsel of the gods in the 
voice of the tempest, im the course of tle 
wind, in the flight of birds, and int 
entrails of a victim. That victim was oi 
ten human, and the posture in which be: 
fell, or the manner in which the bloo 
gushed as the dagger left the heart, dec: 
ded great questions of state. They tame} 
the elements by the chanting of sacrec 
hymns; and as they pushed forth to s 
on their piratical forays, some withered 
beldame sang her incantations after them 
and gave them propitious gales and abu 
dant plunder. 
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the picture to more engaging traits. And 
among these there is one of special signifi- 
cance, Which distinguishes this race from 
every other in thesavage state. Nowhere 
ise in the primitive condition of a people 
do we find woman holding so nearly her 
irae position of equality and respect, as 
among these ancient Scandinavian tribes. 
She was man’s associate, not his slave.— 
Among them she was not doomed to the 
askwork, which is so universally assigned 
her among other savage nations. The 
most ample protection and equality were 
secured to her; and in this favorable posi- 
tioa she rose to a dignity and influence 
never elsewhere attained by woman in 
savage society, and exerted a softening 
and humanizing power over the heart of 
this wild race. And itis not alone to our 
modern civilization that we are to ascribe 
the dignified position and true sphere 
which woman holds among us. The germ 
of it is found in the race from which we 
sprung, back even in the Scythian forests; 
and the rude tents that clustered on the 
shores of the Baltic, more than eighteen 
centuries ago, exhibited the wife, the 
mother, and the daughter in the same re- 
lative position which they now hold 
among their descendants. 

Of their language only a word need be 
said. It had from the first a nervous 
radical structare, which fitted it to occupy 
just the position in reserve for it as the 
basis of an almost universal language. It 
has become the staple of our English 
tongue, amplified and enriched by tribute 
received from many sources, but still as- 
serting its superior strength, and retaining 
somuch of its original character as to 
stamp the compounded English language 
as genuinely Saxon. It composes the bone 
and sinew of our speech. 

The maritime genius and tact of the 
English is another gift, in large part, from 
their Saxon ancestry. Doubtless it is 
properly ascribed to the position of Eng- 
land that it has made its home on the 


= ‘et us torn from this dark side of | ocean; butit was that very position also 


which attracted to it the hardy rovers of 
the Baltic, already skilled in maritime 
adventure, and finding pleasure in the 
hardships and perils of the sea. Here 
was the rude germ of British naval and 
commercial greatness. It is the old Saxon 
piracy now civilized and tamed to draw 
in the harness of trade. 

But the characteristic which more pro- 
minently than any other marks this whole 
Northern race, is their native passion for 


absolute personal independence. This- 


was the grand element which they contri- 
buted to modern civilization. This was 
the new principle which they everywhere 
infused into society, as they poured in and 
mingled themselves with the submissive 
thralls of Southern tyranny. The very 
life and soul of the Saxon, especially, was 
a stern individuality, and a passion for 
personal liberty absolutely untrammeled, 
for perfect freedom and active, daring ad- 
venture. This was the spirit which would 
call no man master, except for certain pur- 
poses, to a definite extent, and then for a 
consideration. Altogether the original 
Saxon was your genuine savage Yankee, 
untamed, and some fifteen centuries be- 
fore his time. Liberty and activity were 
the great demands of his nature—a liberty 
which could brook no control but such as 
was self-imposed. They had kings in 
name, but as little kingly as the foreman 
of ajury. They were simply the elected 
leaders of the clan or expedition, chosen 
for their achievements. Some rude spe- 
cies of vote, by uplifted spears or clang of 
battle-axes, supplied their primitive elect- 
ive franchise. ‘Their best warrior was 
their best man—a Saxon notion not yet 
obsolete—and so they made him Presi- 
dent, as their sonsdo yet. Their freedom 
admitted of distinctions in rank and class, 
bat each was free within his caste. They 
had also their national council, their 
Witenagemote, or Assembly of the Wise, 
the prototype of the English Parliament 





and the American Congress. In a word, 
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their genius demanded, and all their insti- 
tutions were framed to secure, the largest 
personal liberty. 

This native spirit of independence has 
wrought powerfully wherever this race has 
made its way. It is beyond any other the 
substrate quality of the Saxon character. 
No changes of condition, no subjugations, 
have ever subdued it. Ithas proved ine- 
radicable under ages of oppression, And 
the whole process by which the English 
Constitution and liberties have been 
wrought out, has witnessed the force of 
this element. It has been as a fire in her 
bones at every season of England’s op- 
pression, ever restive under domination, 
ever panting and watching for freedom.— 
And when ata later period the Anglo- 
Saxon race in England was crushed for a 
season under the Norman conquerors, this 
free spirit did but hide itself more deeply 
in the hearts of the people, and bide its 
time. It was fermenting throngh all the 
Commons of England, and mustering all 
the middle and lower classes against the 
day of struggle and victory. 

But we are anticipating. Such was the 
people which in the fifth century God had 
prepared for the great theatre now about 
to open before them. They are already at 
the very door of England, scouring the 
Channel and peopling the opposite coast. 
Meantime Britain had been subdued and 
for centuries held subject to Rome. But 
now, pressed on all sides by the inunda- 
tion of Northern barbarians, and rent by 
internal convulsions, Rome is at last wil- 
ling to quit her grasp on that little worth- 
less island in the end of the world—ulti- 
mos orbis Britannos—and concentrate her 
forces for the defense of her very citadel. 
Britain is thus emptied of the Romans — 
And now the native Britons invite over 
these ready Saxons to aid them against 
the Picts At once the sea swarmed with 
their coming fleets. They came, but ne- 
ver went back—first conquering the Picts 
for the Britons, and then the Britons for 
themselves. And thus they won that lit- 





tle spot of which they have maie aj, 
land. ™ 

It is necessary to notice here y,. 
troduction of another very influen:;,) 
ment, by the Norman conquest. Ti. be 
ish conquest is purposely omitted j,y 
view, as it was substantially ouly wail 
Saxon colonization. But when no, ; 
six centuries, Britain had been {hp Me 


ml ~ 
of the Saxon race, and had become es 


tially and ineradicably Saxonized j; Ty 
conquered by the Normans. This was, 
race which had originally sprung from 
same northern stock, but their fon. 
had beep very different. They |. . 
scended on the fairer fields of France. y, 
had there, for six generations, imbibed ay 
refinement and caught the luxurious», 
tocratic tone of southern: Europe. Unj, 
this training they had become, in 4 
eleventh century, a totally different p, 
ple from the Saxons. They were fx j 
advance of them in refinement. Mor, 
the Roman culture was visible in thy 
character and institutions. 

And they, too, have left their mark» 
England. William the Conqueror pe 
tioned off the realm he had won, ano 
some 60.000 of his principal followers, ax 
thus founded the nobility of England, ij 
instituted those great hereditary essa 
which have gone by entail ever since, i 
the families of the nobles. Nearly all of 
the chief lines of the English aristocric; 
boast their descent from some or other « 
those Norman barons who fought out ther 
title to nobility on the field of Hastings 
Absolute monarchy, too, was another No 
man gift to Fagland, which it took ays 
of the Saxon commons to tame down i 
to the constitutional monarchy of th 
present English system, For eight cents 
ries now, the struggle has been guing « 
between these two antagonist elements it 
the English nation, and all that is liber 
and hopeful—all that is even tolerable, is 
the British condition and constitution, has 
been wrested, inch by inch, from the Nor 
man crown and nobility, by the Saxoa 





WINTER’S GONE AND SUMMER’S COMING. 





=_— And the contest is not yet 
The races have indeed blended 

hey are no longer distinguishable as 
but they are there ip their elements 


have now the ingredients that en- 
1 into the composition of England.— 
was the Roman element, for 500 years 
a in the British Isle. It was an in- 
ce only, but it has left its trace in the 
cter and genius of England. Its pe 
reontribution was the spirit of law, 
psophy and literature. Next, und pre- 
juant over all others, was the Saxon, 
h penetrated the whole realm, and 
biished itself as the great middle class 
» bone and sinew of the English peo- 
For 600 years this element ruled, and 
xe the staple of English blood. It 


us the genius of freedom, energy, 
practical tact.—And last of all, the 
man ingredient, proud, polished, aris- 
tic—an element which, doubtless,has 
ad grace and glory to the English na- 
but has been to the English people a 
en anda curse. The courtly bloom 
hivalry, loyalty, lordship and knight- 
», was the Norman addition. Togeth- 
hese resulted in what we call the Brit- 
Empire. The Saxon sea-king is sea- 
p vet; and the old Teutonic pluck has 


n to that little island, which Rome | 


gaway. as not worth one legion to 
jit, a commercial and naval ubiquity, 
a domain on which the sun never 
ses to shine. 
(To be concluded. ) 
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NTER'S GONE AND SUMMER’S 
COMING. 


BY EDWARD ?P. EV 


ner 's gone and summer’s coming, 

yer the cold and frost bound earth ; 
s of Paradise are streaming, 
hanging sadness into mirth. 


re the red buds late were sleeping, 
And the forest oaks were hung 
a glist’ning icy sheeting, 

ecked with pearls by Hyems strung. 
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Now the op’ning blossom’s breathing 
Odors sweet upon the breeze : 

And the soft still air is stealing 
Through the leafage of the trees. 


Hark ! what tuneful feather’d songsters, 
From yon distant echoing groves, 

Pour upon th’ enraptur’d listners, 
Their glad notes of joy and love. 


How their burnish’d wings are glancing, 
In the bright sun’s golden rays! 

While through glade and forest op’ning, 
Warbling fotth their mellow lays. 


Yonder mount, so high uprising, 
On whose peak the clouds repose ; 
Once was white with winter’s mantle, 
And its canopy of snows. 


Now ’tis drest in robes of summer, 
Tinged with beauteous tints of blue ; 
Lovely in its soften’d grandeur, 
Clad in heaven’s own native hue. 


The glebe unbound by Phebus’ beams, 
As high his chariot climbs the sky; 

With rich and verdant herlage teems, 
And blooming flowers of roseate dye. 


No more the rose bud hangs her head, 
Nor gloom hyemal chills the scene ; 

Each lovely hillock stands arrayed 
In silken robes of smiling green. 


From yonder silver-cresied height 
Was heard no music of the rill ; 
Of gushing waters pure and bright ; 

But all was icy, cold and still. 


Now leaping from its mountain home, 
It winds its joyous ocean way 

Where weary, toil-worn pilgrims come, 
And glad their parching thirst allay. 


Thy advent, how with joy I greet— 
Sweet summer, with thy fragrant bow. 
ers ; 
When every green and moss-clad seat 
Is diadem’d with gay wild flowers. 


Michigan University, May 24, 185}, 
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CONCENTRATED EFFORT. 

The practice of one virtue, though it be 
of the highest order, does not tend toward 
the formation of a perfect character, and 
in the exercise of one faculty only, in its 
strongest attribute, a man cannot accom- 
plish great results. In bending the mind 
to any mighty effort, all its powers must 
be called into requisition; not the imagin- 
ation alone, or the man will be a dreamer; 
not the mechanical thought only, born of 
research, or he will be a plodder; but will, 
imagination, all the powers that constitute 
the mind, must be concentrated upon the 
object in contemplation. 

Great things are seldom done by individ- 
ual effort, single handed, a man was nev- 
er known to vanquish opposing armies ; 
and though some have the fame in moral 
revolutions, of contending alone with the 
powers that opposed them, yet they were 
assisted with hearts as brave as their own, 
who nevertheless deemed it most prudent 
to work in secret, and aid the leading spir- 
it by private counsel, as daring as his en- 
deavors. Concentrated effort is indispen- 
sible to the advancement of those schemes 
that have filled the world with astonish- 
ment. Look at our railroads—triumph of 
man’s invention. You gaze one day,from 
an elevation over a vast extent of grass 
land. A few hills, a few sparkling rivers 
intervene; yet as far as the eye can reach 
the smooth or rolling fields, bounded by 
the blue heavens fill yoursight. Another 
day, and there stands upon a small hillock 
a band of strong men—men of sinewy 
frames, firm muscles and enduring nerve. 
They say but little, the shovel and the 
pick speak for them, the firm hills divide 
at their approach as the turbid waves of 
the red sea opened for the hosts of Israel. 
Silently and steadily the banded men move 
onward, and by the sesame of labor, con- 
centrated labor, cleave the granite beds 
that ages have cemented, and cut a path 
out of the solid rock. A little time, and 
the gleaming tracks of iron girdle the 





long vista, and still aw 2Y in the dicts 
the men toil on, till miles on mil nana 
compassed,and the iron horse triumphs 
lyflies on the wings of steam to ot} ha = 
One man with the strength of Hor, re 
the wisdom of Solomon, the inte}Jo, et of ot 
the Cxsars, would have been ages 2 ~ 
plishing the task, yet what one may 
way superior to his fellows, could no 
sibly perform, one hundred men of }, 
dinary powers can do with the utmo. 
ease. * 

So of our towns that spring upa 
were in the night. Forests are level) 
uncouth rocks shaped into comely eng; 
sures for the pasture of rich land : eon 
fields glitter in the sun shine, garde: 
bloom on the slopes,dwelling houses | 
tiply, and erelong a city crowns the six 
all is done by concentrated effort, |abo: 
multiplied, yet made less by numbers 

A great moral evil is felt in a commu 
ty. Unjust rulers lay the burden of bea 
vy taxes upon the people. Singly 
viduals lament, and feebly cry, “crush ti 
tyrant.” But the tyrant is yet s 
Presently groups begin to aothes ja in the 
streets, at the corners,in public assemblies. 
They may be silent, but it is the silence 
of concentrated determination. Que pulw 
beats in the swaying crowd, one motion 
thrills all hearts; they think together, feel 
together, move together, till suddenly 
there rises a united shout like hoarse 
thunder, “crush the tyrant;” and ere an 
other burden falls upon the bowed shou! 
ders of the people, the tyrant is crushed 
and the cry of ‘no unjust taxation” fis 
the air. 

Let us remember, then, concentrated e- 
fort will accomplish the mightiest resul's 
—Boston Olive Branch. 





I> Beautiful words, without come 
ponding actions, fall upon the heart lik 
gleams of wintry moonlight upon a frozea 


lake—they dazzle, tut they warm bo’ 









MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 









~ BY H. E. MAXIM. 








Music! whence is thy power to thrall each sense, 
And bind them with a strange, yet sweet contro! ; 

To bid the tide of feeling, passionate, intense, 

Wave after wave, sweep o’er my struggling soul? 











I list thy gushing strains, and close my eyes 
To erush the tears that start unbidden there; 

And seem almost on viewless wings to rise; 

And float up, up into a purer air. 










Up, up; till earth fades slowly from the view; 

Earth and its sordid cares, its toil and strife: i 
AndI can feel, my very being through ; 
The stirrings of a richer, rarer life. 










Up, up; yet not to Heaven, for there, I ween, 
Is no vague yearning, half to pain, allied: 

Flooded with rapture, holy, calm, serene, 

The soul hath no desire unsatisfied. 







Oh, God! and must my soul in vain aspire 
To satiate its ever-craving ken; 

To steal, Prometheus-like, the sacred fire, 

And scatter it upon the hearts of men? 












Must I, through all the weary years that lie 
Between me and the courts, the ransom’d throng, 

In vain breathe forth the deep, impassioned sigh 

To pourmy spirit in undying song? 








To paint, in burning words, the thoughts that steal, 
In wild, chaotic beauty through my brain; 

The pages of the inner life reveal 

And know, the revelation is not vain? 







Ah, hist! A still, small voice comes stealing by, 
Like a rose-odor on the zephyr’s wings; 

And is some kindly spirit hovering nigh 

To hear and answermy wild questioning? 
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What did I hear? that in my soul’s deep cell, 
There lies, awaiting but the high command, 
A lofty music that some day may swell 
In harmonies triumphant, through the land? 


And shall I deem the deeply thrilling thought 
The breathing of a prophet-voice divine: 

Believe my restless soul indeed hath caught 
An inspiration from the Sacred Nine? 


Cease, minstrel, cease, I pray, the rich, deep strain! 
Too wild the thoughts that have their sudden birth: 
Better at once to break the dazzling chain, 
And be a plodder still upon the earth. 


For what have I, an humble, dowerless one, 
To do with hopes that set my brain on fire? 
Shall the mean worm, man’s footstep treads upon, 
To be a glorious star of heaven, aspire? 


And yet, how can I bid these yearnings die; 
Bid them ineverlasting sleep be sealed? 
May there not be in aspirations high; 
The shadowing forth of power not yet revealed? 


Ay, touch again the thrilling strings for me ! 
I still will covet Music’s sweet control; 
And fondly deem it is the magic key 
To ope a music-fountain in my soul ! 


Panis, Maine, May 15, 1851. 


PAPAS 
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HEAVENLY HOPE, 


BY MARVIN MILES. 


Now fading in the sky of night 
Wances corthly hope’s delusive ray; 
And star by star sinks from my sight, 
As year by year life rolls away. 


But to the eye of faith there glows, 
High o’er the elemental strife, 

The starlight of a Hope, which throws 
Its radiance on the night of life. 


Through sin and Sorrow’s gloomy shades, 

That deepen on each joyless year, 

It sweetly shines, and never fales 

Till fades the gloom ’twas sent to cheer, 
Nawain, May, 1851. 


Tis like the star that gems the sky 
When up the Eaot the morning springs; 
lt fades, while yet ascending high, 
Lost in the glory that it brings! 


And when the sea and skies, before 
The great White Throne, have fied away, 
And earth and time shall dim no more 
The light of Hope’s celestial ray. 


Then shall its beams in glory die, 

As o’er its radiance Heaven shall ris®, 
Bright beaming on the waiting eye— 
A dawn of rapture and surprise. 














THE DUTY OF NATIONS. 
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' y OF NATIONS TO PRO- 
B PROT EACH OTHER, 


—_——— 


That goveraments have, at various 
assisted other governments when 
ail hand of tyranny and oppressive 
wer Was threatening their existence, is 
own to all, And, although instances 
this kind have not been wanting either 
ancient Or modern times, still the 
aght seems scarcely to have occurred 
he mind of any, that there exists any 
, obligation Whatever which makes it 
duty of one nation to support the 
se of another when abused; and yet, 
ing itfor granted, that the resort to 
ote ever justifiable, and the doctrine 
titigthe duty of nations to protect 
h other seems to me to be,by no means 
irrational one. The fact that there ex- 
ws such athing as nationa! obligation, is 
sifest. First from the dealings of God 
th the different nations of the earth as 
orded in Sacred History. Secondly, 
on the treaties which exist at the pres- 
st day between the nations of the civi- 
wed globe and Thirdly from our almost 
pstinctive commendation or blame of the 
arse pursued by nations, as such, in re- 
rd to each other or in other words, the 
het of our ascribing character to all na- 
ions civilized or barbarous. 
Thesefacts appear so plain and well 
nown, and their application to this prin- 
iple somanifest, that I need not occupy 
ime in illustrating or applying them.— 
Butinternational obligation being admit- 
dlet us inquire into the relation of such 
ligation to our present subject. We 
yitdown as a fundamental principle 
that the moral relations existing between 
wvernment and government are essential- 
ly the same as those existing between 
individual and individual. True there 
tists to appearance certain «lifferences 
bit, when narrowly observed, there is 
manifestly an essential oneness. It has 
teen already shown that men by acting in 
§ national capacity do not cease to be 
nbjeets of moral law. 

















Nations, as well as individuals, are 
bound in their intercourse with each other, 
to do some things and to refrain from oth- 
ers. But what are the things which 
nations are bound to do and what are the 
things from whichthey are bound to re 
frain? I answer that every man instinct- 
ively teststhe morality of nations by the 
same standard which he applies to that 
of individua's. Ought an individual to 
bejust? So oughta nation. Ought an 
individual to be grateful for favors receiv 
ed? Soought anatiop. Ought an indi 
vidual to be brave, generous, and kind?~ 
So oughta nation. Ought the character of 
an individual to be adorned with veracity, 
magnanimity, honesty, courtesy, fraternal 
sympathy and reverence for God? So 
ought that of a nation. What virtue com- 
mendable in an individual is not equally 
praiseworthy in a nation? What vice 
hatefulin the individual is not equally 
odious in the nation? Indeed this prin 
ciple is so obvious that I du not see why it 
Should not be readily admitted. Now 
every well behaved man has a claim upon 
his fellow men for protection in the unmo- 
lested enjoyments of his natural rights.— 
If I,asa man, refuse to unite with my 
neighbor in what is called society for the 
protection of my weak brother against his 
oppressor, I am justly branded as base 
cowardly andcruel. Butisa nation of 
less value than aman? When a state of 
noble spirited men, who wish to go quietly 
on making their own laws and governing 
themselves, is trampled down by superior 
force, shall their plaintive cry for relief be 
disregarded by their brother nations? No. 
surely not. Is it then the chimera of a 
diseased imagination? or is it not rather a 
stern principle of moral obligation which 
no nation can disregard and yet be guilt 
less? If these things are so, with what 
horror must we contemplate the course 
pursued by the various nations of the civ 
ilized world in relation to each other.— 
How does the blood of National Abels 


| call to the God of nations for vengeance 
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not only on the heads of their bloodstain- 
ed murderer's but also on those nations 
that were accessory to their destruction by 
disregarding their dying cry. Need I 
mention the fate of unhappy Poland?— 
Once the home of Freedom—the garden 
of Europe, the Paradise of earth. Alas! 
How art thou fallen. And the deep groan 
of misery, like the hollow voice of echo 
answers—Fallen! If it is asked how fal- 
len, I answer, not avictim to sensual de- 
pravity like Greece—nota prey to intestine 
broils like Rome, but the victim of nation- 
al avarice and blood-thirsty tyranny. And 
yet, unmoved, the nations heard her dying 
shriek as limb by limb, like hungry 
wolves her fiendish foes devoured her.— 
No hand was raised in her defence. Not 
even a shout of sympathy to scare the De- 
mons from their prey. But we need not 
call from the grave of the past the ghosts 
of fallen nations to tell the tale of cruel 
murder. Our own eyes have seen but too 
faithful pictures of Freedom dying in the 
relentless grasp of Tyranny. We have 
seen Rome,that ancient Mother of Liberty, 
who had lain so long in her grave arise 
in all the virgin pride of her youthful 
days, “When she sat upon her seven 
hills and from her throne of beauty ruled 
the world.” We have seen the locks of 
her temple hoary with age and woe, give 
place to the rich luxuriance of youth — 
The ruddy glow of independence was 
once more on her cheek. 

The lightning sparks of liberty were 
glancing from her eye. But while we 
gazed with wonder on the sight and 
Freedom’s shout which welcomed back, a8 
from the grave, this transformed mother 
yet was ringing in our ears, lo! Frar®e— 
that doomed Judas to the cause of liberty, 
dyed with bloody hands, that yet un- 
strengthened form and bore it to the 
tomb. © Perjured France! what deeds of 
penance can e’erfatone for thy unlooked 
for treachery? Go, trail thy banner,stain- 
ed with freemen’s blood in dust until its 
motto, most hypocritic,’ is blotted, from 





its face—then wave it in the air. 
blem of thy ignoble principle, Be . 
these all? No! The cry of big). 
Hangary is yet ringing in our ears Whe 
a flood of sympathy gushed from, ad 
heart not steeled by selfishness, a: the Z 
peal of that noble people; bravely «,. 
gling against whom. Against a », 
foe? Against a nation bearing am, : 
accordance with the laws of m odern wes 
No. Against the combined power of ad 
nations of tyrants whose tender mereies 
even are cruel. Nobly she withstooj 4, 
onset of her fierce, bloodthirsty foes, yy 
Europe was gazing on as from a bein 
to see the issue of the fight, where in. 
dom and weakness was struggling yi, 
tyranny and power. Fiercer and eal 
those ranks of furies press, in overwhely, 
ing numbers, on that band of noble jn. 
men, until in sad despair she lifts pe 
quivering hands to Europe asking aid- 
Did France, with all her blustering ghyr 
of freedom so much as send one worl 9 
cheering sympathy in answer to that c\}! 
Did England with her frowning brow ani 
thunder tongue, protest against that f 
unprecedented league of those two mighty 
powers, to crush a weaker state? Nv- 
Instead of thunder toned protestations, 
half suppressed whisper, breathed |y 
some few sympathising souls, might have 
reacked the ears of that despairing stax 
And that was all. Where slept the Bri 
ish Lion while the talons of the northen 
Eagle were tearing the bosom of bleediag 
Hungary? Where then was that invi 
cible spirit of freedom—that manly inde- 
pendence which tore the Magna Charer 
from the hands of king John—which bi 
ished the Stuarts from the throne ai 
under Oliver Cromwell, ‘‘Smote even unt 
death the foes of the Lord and of Gideon 
Had the British ministry been men and no: 
machines, they would have sent to °: 
Petersburg an embassage of grape au 
canister—the war-dogs of England wou 
have barked among the palaces of te 
Czars. Kossuth faint and discourage! 
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the plains of Hungary would have 
,d rattling across the Russian Desert, 
.. thunder of friendly cannon and the 
eriads of Kossacks that hemmed him in, 
“aid have been persuaded by the only 
wica Kossack can understand. Bat, 
»she yields, she turns her tearful eyes 
, America, imploring aid. Hope des- 
siring freeman! for sure the land of Free- 
bom will protect the noble free. But hark, 
hat is the response? “Jt is against our 
liey to interfere in such matters ” Recreant! 
, you think tu screen yourself from mer- 
4j disgrace beneath so slight a cloak?— 
Mere not you yourself saved from slavery 
\; kindly aid from a foreign power? And 
sal) the wretch, snatched from a watery 
ave by the hand of some danger-daring 
nan freehimself from all obligation to 
svea fellow-being in like distress, by 

nmering With his still palsied tongue 
hat “to interfere isn’t his policy.” Nor 
salt thou, my country! Traitor to thy 
trust! False to thy charge! Shame on 
thee, America! 
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SELF RELIANCE. 





BY MISS RICE. 

Ihave seen a delicate shrub whose beau- 

ty attracted the admiration of passers by. 
It reclined gracefully upon the lattice, 
where, shielded from the blasts of rude 
vinds it might receive the genial rays of 
thesummer’s sun. It was beautiful—its 
fragrance filled the air with sweet perfume 
aod time passed on and I re-visited this 
hower; but, Oh how changed! the cold 
breath of untimely frost and the unmerci- 
fal blast of sudden tempests had shroud- 
ed it with a garment of mourning and laid 
it low on the earth. 

Perhaps, thought I, if the beautiful plant 
had been early exposed to changes of tem- 
perature and subsequently received more 
vind and fewer supports it might have 





withstood even this. Thus musing, I} 








passed on until I found myself beneath 

the ample umbrage of a wide-spreading 
forest tree which stood alone in an expos. 
ed field. Oft had it been rocked, and 
menaced by sweeping winds, but these 
rude assaults only caused its roots to strike 
deeper and wider for support. It was a 
noble tree, and I could not avoid contrast- 
ing its proud appearance with those which 
occupied sheltered situations in the neigh- 
boring wood. Nature is the universal 
teacher,and the instructions she yields her 
votaries; are capableZof producing moral 
impressions more powerful and vivid than 
any other, and as I lingered, the playful 
leaves seemed to whisper, “ Self reliance, 
self reliance,” seek, cherish, practice it— 
and then beneath the warm sunshine of for- 
tune, or midst the confticting elements of 
passion, discord, and misfortune, thou 
wilt be alike immovable. Self reliance is 
not a bigoted assumption of gifts which 
we have never received, but a due respect 
to our own judgment in preference to an 

undue dependence upon that of others— 
hence it is one of the noblest exercises of 
soul and the happy few who possess it are 
alike removed from pride and dependence 
and occupy a blissful medium between the 
two, where all the virtues cluster. A per- 
son who possesses the opposite spirit will 
probably never arrive to eminence in any 
pursuit, being retarded in his course by 
asking this one’s advice and that one’s o- 
pinion, trying sometimes one method, and 
sometimes another, he fails to reach that 
high place which talent might have won 
for him had it been accompanied by self 
reliance. He looks at all his own perform- 
ances with distrust, fears to commit him 

self, amid conflicting opinions knows not 
which to adopt, and the soul gified with 
reason, parrot like, is content to echo the 
thoughts of othermen. This dependant 
spirit is often induced by a faulty training 
in childhood. Wishing his child to be 
obliging and submissive, the parent brings 
him to distrust too much his own judg- 
ment—his school days are one continued 
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scene of indecision and indefinite conclu- 
sions, and he enters upon life, not to add 
new discoveries to science, or to rectify 
false sentiments, but to yield a heartless 
assent to prevailing theories. 

And here allow me to say that we ladies 
are quite deficient in the exercise of this 
virtue; we think it not only easy but pret- 
ty for as to float with the current—reckless 
of consequences. Surely it will not do 
for us to exercise our feeble reason, and 
perhaps, moreover, no one of the brother- 
hood of man would ever dare to link his 
destiny with ours least we should become 
hopeless termagarts. Were we accustom- 
ed to think and decide for ourselves in 
matters of importance, we should have 
less leisure to meditate seriously upon rib- 
bands and other splendid gew-gaws; nor 
would our fathers and brothers think us 
less amiable and refined than formerly. 

I care not how rich, how talented, how 
fortunate one may be, if he fails to culti: 
vate self reliance, he must inevitably be- 
come the dupe of other men’s opinions, 
the slave of circumstances and the heir of 
irretrievable losses. That individual who 
exercises his own reason and draws his 
own conclusions, stands as steadfast in the 
war of intellect as the giant tree in a hur- 
ricane,or as the tall mountain top which el- 
evates its summit—and mid sun-shine 
looks down on the tempest below. 

Mark that, little boy—he is not taller, 
handsomer, or stronger than his fellows, 
but for some cause he maintains a pre-em: 
inence among them. He possesses no more 
genius than they but calls all that he has 
into active exercise—hence he is esteemed 
quite a prodigy—honor unsolicited is free- 
ly accorded him—he leads in every expe- 
dition—devises each new plan ; decides 
controversies and preserves order in the 
mimic camp. He is not more proud or sel- 
fish than others, but on the contrary,seems 
to despise a mean act—he is beginning to 
be conscious of the dignity of human na- 
ture, and as the consciousness increases, 
his intellect is rapidly developed. 





Watch his progress and behold the 
ments of true greatness! knowing: 4, 
talents was not given him to bind y ' : 
napkin—that his reason and Pat. 
to be exercised for himself, lie doiaa 
meditative, and although fegitdines.. 
pinion of others with due deferens 
weighs them carefully before making thee 
hisown. Is he a student? Odin 
bearing then—he is not over sashes 
know how the subject under consideratig 
is regarded by certain others in the che 
but replying as his common sense dictate 
is not startled if some are amused by the 
orignality of his ideas. And when thy 
high born spirit puts on the garb of map. 
hood and mingles in the busy crowd that 
throng life’s pathway, it still retains its 
identity, its originality, its purity and it 
powers. The truly self reliant follows no: 
in the train of servility and flattering, by: 
conceiving noble ends, attained only by 
worthy means,works out for himself oan 
way, Which being pursued with hopefii 
energy becomes a brilliant one. He ison 
who will elucidate truths hitherto obscure, 
like Newton, will discover an universal 
law from the falling of an apple, or like 
Franklin draw down lightning from th 
clouds. This spirit is not in the least op. 
posed to modesty, gentleness or brotherly 
kindness, but only adds strength and vig 
or to beauty. It is noble in the high a 
the low; shines as brightly in the poor ap 
prentice whose only !abratory was a garret 
as in the well known Sir Humphrey’s ofa 
later period. Perhaps you will say that 
this principle when applied is destractive 
to that humility and implicit faith, which 
so beautifully characterizes the christian 
—but nay, rather is it the support of all 
that is holy, for that person only who lis! 
ens to the admonitions of his own con- 
science and yields to the dictates of his 
own enlightened reason will be the person 
age whom Heaven shall approve and suc 
ceeding ages admire. 

And as we go forth to meet the tempts 
tions and allurements of the world in +! 
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ir varied forms—shall it be to wither 
“ath its scorn—to be swallowed up in 
vortex of vanity and false faith? Or 
1 it be to maintain fearlessly our hearts 
syiction,conscious of the true dignity of 
_ sition, and looking calmly in the 
face of opposition and difficulties, move 
on ynsophisticated by flattery and untar- 
,ished by corruption, until the twilight of 


of time is lostin the sunlight of heaven. 


Grand Blane, May 22. 





From the Family Circle. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


BY HENRY HOWARD PAUL. 
England is and may well be proud of 
this glorious institution—a great nation- 
J monument of literature, fine arts, and 
natural history, each distinct as a depart- 
yeat, and delightfully complete iu itself. 
Puliament manifests great interest in its 
government, and this fact gives it a per- 
nanent tone and standing that is acknowl- 
edged by all classes. In 1753, Sir Hans 
Sloane, a virtuoso, offered to the consider- 
ation of the British government a collec- 
tion of books and specimens of natural 
history. This offer was accepted, and re- 
sulted in a transfer of the purchase from 
ihe cabinets of Sir Hans to the Montague 
House, in Great Russel Street; and this 
was the foundation, the first stepping- 
sone, of this great institution. 

Soon afterward were procured the Har- 
lean collection of manuscripts, the Cot- 
tain Library, which were added to the 
Sloane collection. George II. presented 
the library of printed beoks which had 
been collected by the kings of England 
since Henry VII{,, and after this came ex- 
tensive contributions frem various distin- 
guished sources, among which Sir Joseph 
Banks’ library of natural history; Gar- 
rick’s collection of plays: Sir John Haw- 
kins’ musical library, were prominent.— 
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When the institution was first projected 
little attention seemed to be bestowed up 

on the department of fine arts, but now it 
ismost valuable. In 1772,a large sum 
was expended in procuring Sir William 
Hamilton’s collection of vases, and short 

ly afterward George III. contributed the 
Egyptian antiquities, obtained by Aber 

cromby’s generals in Egypt, during his 
memorable campaign. In 1815, the Phi 

galeian sculptures were purchased, and 
the Elgin marbles, considered the finest 
in the world, soon afterward fell into pos 

session of the Museum. In 1813, George 
IV. bequeathed the valuable library of his 
father, and in the department of antiqui 

ties and fine arts, the Persepolitan sculp 

tures; the collection of bronzes, the prop 

erty of Mr. Payne Knight; the bronzes of 
Siris; and the Babylonian antiquities, 
were successively added. 

This great national collection swells 
every year, and the trustees, in their late 
report to the House of Comimons, observe, 
that they can scarcely keep pace with the 
late additions. During the reign of the 
present Victoria, the Xanthian marbles 
have been among the most notable acqui 
sitions, although Sir Robert Ker Porter’s 
cabinet of drawings, a fine collection of 
Chinese curiosities, and Mexican and Af 
rican antiquities, are objects of intense 
interest. ; 

Thus much of the early history of the 
Museum; and now a few words of ou, 
own observations. The buildings form: 
ing what is termed the new British Muse 
um are arranged in a hollow square, op 
posite the four points of the compass,-- 
The southern point is the principal one, 
and presents to view an imposing facade, 
of the Ionic order. There hasbeen con 
siderable dissension among critics in re 
gard to the architectural merits of this 
front; but of this we will not enter upon 
any discussion. Inthe center isa spa- 
cious portico, formed of a double range 
of columns, eight in each range; on either 
side, in continuation, isa range of three, 
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and at the east and west angles are pro- 
jecting wings, also columnar. 

There are two stories of galleries and 
rooms around the greater part of the buil- 
ding, to some of which the public are not 
admitted. The ground floor, between the 
portico entrance and the southeast angle, 
is occupied as a depository for sorting and 


reading papers and manuscripts. On the 


east side the king’s library occupies a 
large apartment, three hundred feet long 
Other private rooms are allotted for the 
botanical collections, gems, coins, and lit- 
erature, to which access can only be ob- 
tained by special introduction. These 
exclusions are well-founded, however, the 
directors of the institution being patri- 
otically liberal. 

The door in the center of the portico 
gives entrance to the vestibule—a fine 
large apartment. “Here we notice two 
statues, of Sir Joseph Banks and Shaks- 
peare; and on the leftis a statue of Mrs. 
Damer, the distinguished lady who, it is 
said, forsook the giddy pursuits of life for 
the more noble one ofsculpture. The hall 
is lofty, and the ceiling is richly painted 
in encaustic colors, formed into block- 
pieces of various tints, The grand stair- 
case is a noble feature of the edifice, and 
excites the highest admiration: The 
ateps.are stone, and are in number seventy. 
Fwo lions, lying in silent ferociousness at 
the first:section of the staircase, forcibly 
remind a Philadelphian of the two stone 
beasts that guard the entrance to the 
“Merchants’ Exchange” in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

Atthe top of the staircase is a range of 
rooms extending eastward along the build- 
ing. The apartment over the passage 
leading to the sculptures is the Zoological 
Gallery, the first object in which; that at- 
tracts the attention is a full-grown speci- 
men of the giraffe, whose long neck, over- 
topping every thing else, seems to touch 
the high vaulted ceiling. The animals 
are ranged about in wall-cases, and em- 
brace every Species known under the sun. 





ne 


Inscriptions placed on every case ia the 
spectator considerable information ss 
the peculiarities of the different ani, 
and various posers; in the way intial 
terms, impress the looker-on wit) thein 
portance of the study of zoology, Beyong 
this is another room full of skeletons, pp 
pared with much taste and Skil]. gy 
beyond this are the birds and Shells, bei 
liant in their plumage and gay in thes 
varied tints. They are arranged acc 
ding to their species, and convey 
beholder a pleasing impression, — 

The Mineralogical Gallery nex; clains 
the attention. This consists of four toon 
in one range, elegantly fitted up, hay 
wall and table cases. The specin wan 
arranged according to the principal chen 
ieal substances which each mineral ¢y) 
tains. We noticed masses of meteo: 
iron which have fallen from the atmo 
phere, sparkling anthracite from Ceylo, 
selenium medallions wrought by Berzeli 
us, ores of zinc, diamonds, jaspers, an¢ 
amethysts, and some beautiful specimens 
of wood opal wrought into boxes. W, 
experienced much pleasure in examining 
the fine collection of fossils in this gal 
lery. They appear to he evidences of a 
former state of animal existence prior to 
any species now known upon the earth— 
By labels we recognized the salamander 
the huge iguanodon, the plesiosaurus, th 
ichthyosaurus, and a monstrous masto 
don. 


Latip 


nt 
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There is an apartment called the “Xun 
thian Room,” which contains a number of 
objects of the highest interest to the artist 
and classical scholar. This collectiov 
was purchased from Sir Charles Fellows, 
who at a great expense brought the mytho 
logical works from Lycia, consisting, ins 
measure, of vases, urns, tombs, ancient 
pillars, and sculptures in a broken aué 
shattered state. We observed many 
thoughtful visitors in this room who, with 
countenances full of meditation, appeared 
to be regarding these sacred gems of a0 
tiquity with strong but silent delight 
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Tn what iscalled the “Grand Central 
Saloon,” is what is termed the Townley 
eollection, of which we heard so much.— 
We walked about amid a crowd of sarco- 

bagi and bas-reliefs until the mind is 
overwhelmed with wonder. One single 
object here cost the trustees of the Muso- 
um over a thousand guineas—the apotheo- 
sis of Homer. There we find in exquisite 
marble Apollo, Venus, the Dione, the god- 
dess Fortune, Acteeon, Clytie rising from 
a sunflower, Diana, and a host of others. 

Next comes the Phigaleian Saloon, con- 
taining @ series of bas-reliefs which once 
belonged to the temple of Apollo at Phi- 

leia. Some of them relate to the wars 




















lines and stiff attitudes, with no attempt 
at perspective, and all absence of harmony 
of of disposition, call up a smile when we 
consider the great perfection of art of this 
kind at the present day. 

We were highly pleased with a visit to 
the Ethnographical Room. It is a long 
gallery at the top of the main staircase, 
and contains specimens of the manners 
and customs, arts and implements, of 
various nations. The Chinese depart 
ment is a perfect museum in itself, of beg 
gars, mandarins, gods, goddesses, bells, 
bows, arrows, and wood and ivory trink 


ets. These objects are not beautiful, but 
are certainly very rare, and of course cu- 
rious. 


In compartments systematically 
arranged, are the African, North Ameri 
can, Peruvian, Chilian and Mexican anti- 
quities, which, if each article were scan 
ned separately and carefully, would con 
sume almost a tolerable lifetime. We 
finda panorama of padlocks, pipes, fly 
flappers, mummies, deities, silver images 
and what not,and we leave the apartments 


ee Se eee pe Ce Egyptian with amind confused with the mass of 
Gallery, where we find a number of colos- 


sal figures wreught in basalt and dark 
granite, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
of the most perfect smoothness. Wheth- 
er looking at the head of Rameses, the 
dingy statue of Amenoph, the black fig- 
ure of Bubastis, or the enormous granite 
Scarabeus, or sacred beetle, we are filled 
with the most sublime ideas of the magni- 
tude of the wonders before us, and of the 


of the Greeks and Amazons, and others to 
the battle between the Centaurs and Lapi- 
the--both favorite ethnical subjects among 
the Grecians. After viewing the models 
of the Parthenon, we find our way into 
the “Elgin Room,” which contains pre- 
cious fragments of sculpture from the 
tenple of Minerva. 


wonders. 
There is a Bronze Room, filled with 
every variety of Roman weights and trin 
kets, metal mirrors, tripods, candeiabras 
and Jamps, and another called the Etrus 
can Gallery, where are placed a number 
of vases, which the Etruscans bestowed 
so much attention upon. The shelves ex 
hibit a variety of forms, from the flat sal 
, , . ._ | ver to the tall and slender vase. Some of 
er aes in pene them are wrought in heavy brown ware, 
— — 2 gmt on as with ill-proportioned figures on them in 
and curious but now nearly extinct nation. bas-relief; others have pale backgrounds 
“ie LP itr ¢ ee edinlte og with quientie figures of a deep reddish 
statues weighing nine tons each, and the cisecemh eulahs didih dae abbdiitied with 
— meet; ones | pre pet black figures upon red ororange grounds, 
glyphics recording the services of king 4nd soon. The greater number of these 
Fulemy Be Filth sccording to the savans antiquities were procured by Campanari, 
and then bestow a few moments on the aRoman antiquary, who excavated them 
curious Egyptian fresco paintings, painted from among the ruins of what were once 
- thousand years ago. These serve Etruscan cities and burial grounds, in 
to illustrate the domestic manners of the Western Italy 
country from which they were brought; And now we have given you, dear read - 
and certainly the old designs, tormal out- er, a momentary peep at the British Mu- 
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seum; but to realize its innumerable won- 
ders it must be visited. We have spent 
ten whole days in wandering among its 
numerous galleries and avenues, and at 
each visit we recognize objects of the 
deepest interest which before escaped our 
wonder-stricken gaze. Itis worth a visit 
to England to view the curiosities here 
deposited; and of course no tourist sets 
foot in London without spending a portion 
of his spare hours in contemplating the 
many delightful and instructive works of 
nature and art here concentrated, at an 
immense cost of labor and outlay ,to tutor 
and amuse every one who feels sufficient 
interest in this great national embodiment 
of the world’s wonders. 


SIDNEY SMITH. 


BY GILFILLAN. 


tis melancholy to observe how speedi- 
ly, successively, nay, almost simultane- 
ously, our literary luminaries are disap- 
pearing from the sky. Every year anoth- 
er and another member of the bright clus- 
ters which arose about the close of the last 
or at the beginning of this century, is fa- 
ding fromour view. Within nineteen 
years, what havoc, by the “insatiate arch- 
er,” among the ruling spirits of the time! 
Since 1831, Robert Hall, Andrew Thom- 
son, Goethe, Cuvier, Mackintosh, Crabbe, 
Foster, Coleridge, Edward Irving, Sir 
Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, Southey, 
Thomas Campbell, &c., have entered on 
the “silent land;” and latterly has drop- 
ped down one of the wittiest and shrew- 
dest of them all—the projector of the ‘Ed 
inburgh Review”—the author of “Peter 
Plymley’s Letters’—the preacher—the 
_politician—the brilliant converser—the 
“mad-wag”—Sidney Smith. 

It was the praise of Dryden that he was 
the best reasoner in verse who ever wrote; 
let it be the encomium of our departed 
Sidney that he was one of the best reason- 

-ers in wit of whom our country can boast. 





—— 


His intellect—strong, sharp, clear and 
decided—wrought and moved jn : Do 
medium of humor. Each thought sia 
came forth from his brain, issued oy ' 
dance,” and amid a flood of ivextingy 2 
able laughter. The march of his ns 
through his subject resembled the oo 
sion of Bacchus from the conquest of }, 
dia—joyous, splendid, straggling—ty " 
sound of flutes and hautboys—rather 
victory than a march—rather a rey] th», 
acontest. His logic seemed always hy. 
rying into the arms of his wit. Som a 
argue in mathematical formule: othe». 
like Burke, in the figures and flichs » 
poetry; others in the fire and fury of yx 
sion; Sidney Smith in exuberaat and 
ousfun. And yet the matter of his re, 
soning was solid,and its inner Spirit earn. 
estandtrue. But though his steel wa 
strong and sharp, his hand steady, ang 
his aim clear, the management of the m» 
tions of his weapon was always fantastic 
He piled, indeed, like a Titan, his Peliny 
on Ossa, but at the oddest of angles: he 
lifted and carried his load bravely, avi 
like aman, but laughed as he did 80; 
and so carried it that beholders forgot the 
strength of the arm in the strangeness of 
the attitude. He thus sometimes disarm 
ed anger: for his adversaries could scarce 
ly believe that they had received a deadly 
wound while their foe was roaring in their 
faces. He thus did far greater execution 
for the flourishes of his weapon might dis 
tract his opponents, but never hiwsel/ 
from the direct and terrible line of the 
blow. His laughter sometimes stunned, 
like the cachination of the Cyclops, shak 
ing the sides of his cave. In this mood— 
and it was his common one—what scoru 
was he wont to pour upon the opponents 
of Catholic emancipation—upon the ene- 
mies of all change in legislation—upon 
any individual or party who sought w 
obstruct measures which, in his judgment, 
were likely to benefit the country. U: 
der such, he could at any moment spring 


amine of laughter; and what neither the 
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SIDNEY 


sence invective of Brougham nor the light 
and subtle raillery of Jeffrey could do, 
his contemptuous explosion effected, and 
himself erying with mirth, saw them hois- 
ted toward heaven in ten thousand comi- 
cal splinters Comparing him with other 
rists of a similar class, we might say, 


humo = 
ridicule resembles 


that While Swift's 
something between a sneer and a spasm 
halfa sneer of mirth, half aspasm of 
wisery)—Wwhil® Cobbett’s is a grin—Fon- 
planque’s alight but deep and most sig- 
nificant smile—Jeffrey’s a sneer, just per- 
ceptible on his fastidious lip—Wilson’s a 
sirong, healthy, hearty laugh—Carlyle’s a 
wild unearthly sound, like the neighing 
of a homeless steed—Sidney Smith’s is a 


genuine guffaw,given forth with his whole | 


heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. 
Apart from his matchless humor, strong, 
rough, instinctive, and knotty sense was 
the leading feature of his mind. Every 
thing like mystification, sophistry, and 
humbug, fled before the first glance of his 
piercing eye; every thing in the shape of 
affectation excited in him a disgust ‘‘as 
implacable” as even a Cowper could feel. 
If possible, with still deeper avérsion «did 
his manly nature regard cant in its vari- 
ous forms and disguises; and his motto in 
reference to it was, ‘‘spare no arrows.”— 
But the mean, the low, the paltry, the dis- 
honorable, in nations or in individuals, 
moved all the fountains of his bile, and 
awakened all the eneigy of his invective 
Always lively, generally witty, he is nev- 
er eloquent, except when emptying out his 
vials of indignation upon baseness in al! 
itsshapes. His is the ire of a genuine 
‘English gentleman, all of the olden time.’ 
It wasin this spirit that he recently ex- 
plained, in his own way, the old distinet- 
ions of Meum and Tuum to Brother Jona- 
than, when the latter was lamentably in- 
clined to forget them. It was the same 
sting of generous indignation which, in 
the midst of his character of Mackintosh, 
prompted the memorable picture of that 
extraordinary being who, by his transcen- 
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| dant talents and his tortuous movements 
—his head of gold, and his feet of miry 
clay—has become the glory, the riddle, 
and the regret of his country, his age,and 
his species. 

Asawriter, Smith is little more than 
a very clever, witty,and ingenious pamph 
leteer. He has effected no permanent 
chef d’euvre; he has founded no school :he 
has left little behind him that the “world 
will not willingly let die;” he has never 
drawn a tearfrom a human eye, nor exci- 
ted a thrill of grandeur in a human bosom 
His reviews are not preserved by the sal! 
| of original genius, nor are they pregnant 
with profound and comprehensive princi 





| ple: they have no resemblance to the si- 
bylline leaves which Burke tore out from 
the vast volume of his mind, and scatter 
ed with imperial indifference among the 
nations; they are not the illuminated in 
dices of universal history, like the papers 
of Macaulay; they are not specimens of 
pure and perfect English, set with modest 
| but magnificent ornaments, like the criti 
|cism of Jeffrey or of Hall; nor are they 
| the excerpts, rugged and rent away by 


| violence, from the dark and iron tablet of 


an obscure and original mind, like the re 

| views of Foster; but they are exquisite 
| jeux d’esprit admirable occasional pamph 

lets, which, though now they look to us 
| like spent arrows,yet assuredly have done 
execution,and have not been spent in vain 
And as, after the lapse of a century aud 
more, we can still read with pleasure Ad 

dison’s “Old Whig and Freeholder.” for 
the sake of the exquisite humor and in 

imitable style in which forgotten feuds and 
dead logomachies are embalmed, so may 
it be, a century still, with the articles on 
Bentham’s Fallacies and on the Game 
Laws, and with the letters of the witty 
and ingenious Peter Plymley. There is 
much at least in those singular productions 
—in their clear and manly sense —in their 
broad native fun—in their rapid, careless, 
and energetic style—and in their bold, 
honest, liberal, and thoroughly English 
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spirit—to interest several succeeding gen- 
erations, if not to secure the “rare and 
regal” palm of immortality. 
Sidney Smith was a writer of sermons 
as well as political squibs. Is not their 
memory eternized inone of John Foster’s 
most ponderouspieces of sarcasm? In an 
evil hour the dexterous and witty critic 
came forth from behind the fastness of the 
Edinburgh Review, whence, in perfect se- 
curity he had shot his quick glancing 
shafts at Methodists and Missions, at 
Christian Observers and Eclectic Reviews, 
or Owens and Styles, and (what the more 
wary Jeffrey, in the day of his power, al- 
ways avoided) became himself an author, 
and, mirabile dictu, an author of sermons. 
It was as if he wished to give his oppo- 
nents their revenge; and no sooner did his 
head peep forth from beneath the protec- 
tion of its shell than the elephantine foot 
of Foster was prepared to crushitin the 
dust. It wus the precise position of Sal- 
adin with the Knight of the Leopard, in 
their memorable contest nearthe Diamond 
of the Desert. In the skirmish Smith had 
it all his own way; but when it came to 
close quarters,and when the heavy and 
mailed hand of the sturdy Baptist had 
confirmed its grasp on his oppunent, the 
disparity was prodigious, and the discom- 
fiture of the light horseman complete. — 
But why recall the memory of an obsolete 
quarrel and a forgotten field? The ser- 
mons—the causa belli—clever but dry, 
destitute of earnestness and unction—are 
long since dead and buried; and their re- 


a 


quent and popular preacher, and in ay 
respects an ornament to his cloth. there 
was one radical evil about Smi: h; he hag 
mistaken his profession. He was intended 
for a barrister, or a literary man, o, P 
member of parliament, or some occupa 
tion into which he could have flung 4), 
whole soul and strength. As it was, hy 
half his heart was in a_ profession which, 
of all others, would require the y hole — 
He became consequently a rather awk war, 
medley of buffoon, politician, preacher 
literateur, divine, and diner-out. Le: ta 
grant, however, that the ordeai was severe 
and that, if a very few have weathered j; 
better, many more have ignominiously 
broken down. No one coincides more ful 
ly than we do with Coleridge in thinking 
that every literary man should have a pro 
fession; But in the name of common sense 
let it be one fitted for him, and for whic) 
he is fitted—one suited to his tastes as 
well as to his talents—to his habits as 
well as to his powers—to his heart as wel] 
as to his head. 

As a conversationist, Sidney Smith 
stood high among the highest—a Sau! a 
mong a fribe of Titans. 
not rare and refined, like those of Rogers 
and Jekyll; they wanted the slyness of 
Theodore Hook’s inimitable equivoqne; 
they were not poured forth with the prodi- 
gal profusion of Hood's breathless and 
bickering puns; they were rich, fat, unctu- 
ous, always bordering on farce, but al- 
ways evoiding it by a hair’s-breadth. No 
finer cream, certes, ever mantled at the 


His jokes Were 





view remains their only monument. 

Even when, within his own stronghold, 
our author intermeddled with theological 
topics, it was seldom with felicity or cred- 
itto himself. His onset on missions was 
a sad mistake; and in attacking the Meth- 
odists, and poor pompous John Styles, he 
becomes as filthy and foul-mouthed as 
Swifthimself. His wit forsakes him, and 
a rabid invective ill supplies its place; 
instead of laughing, he raves and foams 


feasts of Holiand House than his fertile 
brain supplied; and, to quote himselt, 1t 
would require a “forty:parson power” of 
lungs and language to do justice to his 
convivial merits. An acquaintance of ours 
sometimes met him in the company of Je! 
frey and Macaulay—a fine concord of first 
rate performers, content, generally,to keep 
each within his own part, except when, 
now and then, the author of the “Lays” 
burst out irresistibly, and changed the 
concert into a fine solo. 





at the mouth. Indeed, although an elo- 
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oat Smith, we never saw, and his 
sonnel, therefore, we cannut describe. 
Wealways figure him, however, to our- 
gel ves asa “round, fat, oily man of God,” 
sith a strongly marked forehead, and an 
anspeakable twinkle in his eye. How far 
this resembles the original,we leave others 
to determine. Although “we could have 
etter spared & better man.” Did not his 
death “eclipse the gayety of nations?”— 
pidnot @ Fourth Estate of Fun expire 
from the midst ofus? Did not even Broth- 
e« Jonathan drop a tear when he thought 
thatthe scourge that so mercilessly lashed 
him was broken? And shall not now all 
,isadmirers, unite With us in inscribing 
spon his grave—“Alas ! poor Yorick |” 





THE VALLEY,OF THE GEYSERS. 


Prof. Forrest Shepard, in a letter to the 
Evening Picayune of San Francisco, gives 
the following graphic description of a re- 
markable valley discovered by him in the 
Coast Range, north of the Napa Valley.— 
Another account says that Prof. S. intends 
toclaim part of the valley,and plant trop- 
ical trees in the hot soil: 

Messrs. Editors; In answer to your in- 
quiry respecting the Geyser Fountains on 
Vluton River,permit me to say that my at- 
tention was first arrested atthe remarka- 
bly peaceful and quiet thermal springs in 
Napa Valley, by the wonderful metamor- 
phism of the rocks. It occured to me that 
the springs or the chemical action causing 
them might have beea instrurcnfal in 
producing thischange. On diligent in 
quiry I learned that the Indians knew of 
a place where the heat was much greater 
formerly than now. I was led to believe 
this from the fact that the springs of 

Messrs. Ritchie & Tucker varied their 
temperature four or five degrees in the 
epace of three weeks. I next visited the 
place indicated by the Indians, and found 
it perfectlytranquilexternally,and nothing 
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on the surface to attract special attention 

But on digging down about two feet | 
found the heat increased rapidly, so that 
I could not bear my hand in the earth. | 
inserted the bulb of my thermometer, and 
the mercury instantly rose to one hundred 
and iwenty degrees of Fahrenheit. 

From observations already made in 
company with Prof. James Nooney, I was 
led to believe there existed a line of ther 
mal action under the neighboring moun 
tain chains, and accordingly in company 
with Mr. P. Cyrus, J. Cyrus, and B. F 
Briggs, (most excellent companions and 
expert hunters,)I traveled north westerly 
in the line of thermal action, and after 
wandering through almost innumerable 
dense thickets, onthe fourth day after 
leaving the head of Napa Valley we ar 
rivedat an immense chasm full 1,000 feet 
in depth, where the rocks had evidently 
been rent asunder by great violence — 
Here in the bottom of the valley we found 
a beautiful river and its terraced banks 
covered with a most luxuriant vegetation 
and spring flowers on the 8th of February 
This extraordinary appearance was soon 
explained, for on proceeding up the river, 
the earth grew warm under our feet, and 
as we emerged from a thicket of evergreen 
bordering a deep fissure in the mountain 
sile, the secret workings of the inner 
world suddenly burst upon our astonish 
ed senses. You may judge of my surprise 
when I found myself not on the brink of 
a volcanic crater or salfatara, nor amid the 
salses of Humboldt, and yet the earth so 
hot as to burn my feet through the soles 
of my boots. 

Atnoplace was there any appearance 
of lava, buta powerful catalytic action 
going on effecting the dissolution of every 
kind of rock. The evolution of steam 
through inuaumerable orifices, and some 
times in columns rising like that from an 
ocean steamer, one or two hundred feet in 
height,—also the decomposition of sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas the sudden forma- 
tion of boiling hot water—ihe deposition 
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of beautiful crystals of sulphur and the 
formation of more or less sulphuric acid 
and an astonishing amount of metallic 
oxides, mineral salts, and the cementation 
of brecciated and conglomerate rock.— 
The scene leads the mind almost to bewil- 
derment,and you tremble as you approach 
the Geysers, lest, like the lamented Pliny, 
you become a victim to your curiosity, es- 
pecially when you find yourself sinking, 
as did the writer, into the abyss below, by 
breaking through the thin crust under 
your feet. The spouting Geysers, boiling 
maelstroms, springs of hot water, steam 
pipes, &c., probably exceed two hundred 
on ahalfa mile square. The writer has 
commenced a series of experiments and 
improvements at the place, and has made 
arrangements to cut aroad and erect a 
house on the premises, and in due time 
hopes to communicate tothe public the 
results of his observations. 





NOAH WEBSTER. 


eee 


It is now over sixty years since Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book was first published. 
This little volume has probably done more 
for the cause of general literature than 
any other book of its size that has been 
no longer extant. It was a most felicit 
ous production considering its early date; 
lasting in its effects, and imparting a 
healthy tone to the moralsand manners of 
this republican nation. 

Who of usthathave now descended far 
into the vale of life, when reflecting upon 
the past does not remember with interest 
and with gratitude the beautiful and prac- 
tical lessons, expressed in poetry and in 
fable, contained in that ‘‘old Spelling 
Book?” 

The young aspirant after literary fame 
having entered with credit at Yale, prob- 
ably does not find his emotions of delight 
to exceed those of the little tyro who, 
having become familiar with his alphabet, 
and his first lesson in spelling a-b and e-b, 





commenced his first lesson in reading . 

man may put off the law of God.’ em 

taining a sentiment which Was thus ‘oni 
engraven upon the memory of ant 
every little child in the land, and we in 
not doubt produced Corresponding feeling, 
in the heart. a 

It is interesting to know that ahom 
twenty-four millions of this Spelling 
Book had been published as early as = 
year 1847. Its popularity has gone on in 
creasing tothe presentday. Thedemay i 
for some years past, has averaged abow 
one milliomof copies a year. “And toi 
influence, probably more than any othpr 
cause, we are indebted for that uniforni. 
ty of pronunciation in our country which 
isso often spoken of by English travelers 

But our object is not simply to eulogiz 
this little book, or Dr. Webster's , 
elaborate work. ‘The Dictionary’, 
work requiring more patient manual labor 
and mental research than any common 
mind can adequately conceive. It is q 
more striking monument of patient labor 
and skillful execution than can often be 
met with in sculptured marble of antiqui 
ty. 

Such has been the sale of this work 
though so voluminous and expensive, that 
three largeeditions have already been ex 
hausted in this country and in England— 
The demand is still increasing on both 
sides of the Atlantic, it has become the 
standard dictionary of our language. A 
gentlamen who asked some years since, at 
one of the principal bookselling establish 
ments of London for the best English dic. 
tionary on their shelves, had this work 
handed to him with this remark:—‘That, 
sir, is the only real dictionary we have of 
our language, though it was prepared hy 
an American.” 

Our present object in alluding to these 
well-known works is, to present to our 
readers, and especially the young, some 
of the striking characteristic traits in the 
life and conduct of their revered author 
Noah Webster, presenting a model of su 
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« Ghristian or an author, worthy the 
oo of every young American who 
- live to advanced age, achieve great 
and good things during the whole period 
of a long life, and leave to posterity the 
chest inheritance—a good name. 

We cannot forbear to speak of our last 
se with the subject of this brief 
notice. AS we were walking across the 
ieautiful lawn in front of good old Yale, 
ecould not but recognize Dr. Webster 
jnthe tall, sleader,remarkable,erect figure, 
rith light, elastic step, approaching us.— 
Though then at the advanced age of 
righty years, his hair was but slightly 
gilyered o’er With age.” In alluding to 
hishealthy appearance and bis activity, 
it was but nataral to inquire if, in his es- 
imation, his remarkable health, his men- 
sl vigor, and his longevity, could be 
inced to any a ssignable causes, and if so, 
what were they? ‘Certainly ” was his 
quick response. And with his usual kind 
sd affable disposition, he added—“In 
the first place, madam, I always accustom- 
ed myself to retire at an early hour, and 
tomake ita point to lay aside my cares 
vith my clothes. In the second place, 
though I have had but a feeble constitu- 
tion, Ihave made it an invariable rule to 
rise With the lark. In the third place I 
have,even tomy present advanced age, 
wiformly combined mental labor with 
considerable bodily exercise, without re- 
mitiog iteven for aday. And in the 
fourthand last place, I have studiously 
endeavored to keep a conscience void of 
ofience toward God and man. 


intercour 


With such a lofty purpose of soul, ac- 
companied by such a rigid and systemat- 
iccourseof bodily and mental discipline, 
how much may be achieved by one man. 
Some estimate as to this may be made 
from the very brief summing up of his la- 
torsgiven in a concise memoir of Dr. 
Webster's life, appended to his revised 
dictionary. His biographer says: ‘He 
gave freely of his time, his counsels, and 








rexcellence,viewed as an intellectual | the efforts of his pen, When requested ; for 


the promotion of every kind of social im- 

provement. Equally long and diversified 
was the range of his intellectual pursuits. 
There was hardly any department of lit- 
erature which he had not explored with 
lively interest at some period of his life. 
He wrote on a greater variety of topics 
than perhaps any other author in the 
United States—on the formation of gov 

ernment, on the laws of nations,the rights 
of neutrals, the science of banking, the 
history of his country, the progress of dis- 
eases, and the variations of climate; on 
agriculture, commerce, education, morals, 
religion, and the great means of national 

advancement, in addition to the principal 
theme of his life, philology and grammar. 
Such was the activity of his mind, and 
the delight he found in new acquisitions, 
that a change of employment was all the 
relief he needed from the weariness of pro 

tracted study. The refreshments which 
others seek in journies or the entire sus- 
pensions of intellectual efforts, he found, 
during most of his life, in the stimulus af 
forded by some new and exciting object 
of pursuit. Mental exertion was the 
native element of his soul; and it is not 
too much to say, that another instance of 
such long-continued literary tuil, such 
steady, unfaltering industry, can hardly 
be found in the annals of our country.” 


EXTENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 





It may give some idea of the extent of 
the Universe to know the length of time 
required for light, which travels 192,000 
miles a minute to come from different ce- 
lestial objects to this earth. From the 
moon, itcomes in one and a quarter sec- 
onds; from the sun in eight minutes; from 
Jupiter, in fifty-two minutes; Uranus, in 
two hours; from astar of the first magni- 
tude, three to twelve years; from a star of 
the fifth magnitude, sixty-six years; from 
a star of the twelfth magnitude, four 
thousand years. Light which left'a star 
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of the twelfth magnitude when the Israel- Boe the ay ‘; 
ites left Egypt has not yet reached the earth. THE LIFE OF VEGEY Ap; at 
Our entire solar system itself travels at the F Cag 


rate of thirty-five thousand miles an hour! Jt has been wpianids that the 
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among the fixed stars. 


For the Miscellany. 


ON THE DEATH OF A WIFE AND MOTHER. 


BY E. D. NEWBERRY. 


eee 


Husband, with thy grieving heart 
Called from her thou lov'st to part, 
Bow in meeknessto your God 
Humbly yield and kiss the rod 
Know, her Savior claims her now, 
And He loves her, well ag ihou. 


Son’s who mourn a mother dead 
And in anguish bow the head, 
Though she sleeps beneath the sod 
Lift your heartsin praise to God, 
For Ile calls her to her rest 

In the mansions of the blest. 


Daughter, with thy tearful eye 

Let those sorrow pearl-drops dry 
Check the sigh that swells thy breast, 
Say; who loves thy mother best, 

He who died for her or thou? 

Weep not then, He claims her now. 


Sister in a distant land 

Grieved by Death's afflicting hand 
Call’d to mourn a sister dear, 
Check the sob and dry the tear, 
Though her form thou canst not see, 
Yet in Heaven she waits for thee. 


Daughter, who could’st not behold 
Thy mother’s form when dead and cold, 
When at length thy heart shalt know 
Of afiliction’s crushing blow, 

Weep not that to thee are given, 

Bonds to bind thy soul to heaven. 


Friends who swell the mdurniug train, 
Filled with anguish, griefand pain, 
Weep, but O! do not repine; 

He that took her is divine, 

For he gave her you in love, 

And as kind, call’d her above. 


Husband, children, friends and all 
Think not on the bierand pall, 
Think not on the chilling tomb, 
Those make death a dreary doom; 
Look beyond into the sk ies, 
Where in bliss the dead arise, 





ane Prineip| 
of life in vegetables is of the sayy, ats ; 
DE hatury 


as that in animals. If a drop or ty, ,) 
pure chloroform be placed on the point ) 
the common petiole of a leaf of the gone 
tive plant,the petiole iS SOON seen to dg 
and directly afterwards the leafless eal 
lapse in succession, pair by pair, bevip 
ning with those that are at the extremiy 
of each branch. A minute or two aly 
wards, most of the leaves, near tha: » 
which the chloroform is placed, ang ve 
ate below it on the same stem, droops on 


ue 


{ 


after the other, and their leaflets collang 
although not in so decided a manner as 

those of the leaf to which the chlorofor 

hasbeen applied. After a certain tine 

which varies with the condition of th 

plant, the leaves yradually open; but wher 
touched, they are no longer irritated » 
as to collapse, as they do in their natural 
condition. They remain in this passive 
state, benumbed, as it were,for a consider 

able time, and it is not generally unti 
some hours have elapsed that they regaia 
their original sensibility. After sever! 
doses they lose their sensibility entirely 

sometimes they wither completely afe 
too many applications of the chloroform 
The purer the chloroform, and the yreater 
thé excitability of the plant,the greater are 
the effects produced. The chemical agen 
cy of chloroform is thus found to be simi 
lar upon plants and animals, and thus the 
opinion of the identity of the principle of 
life in the two kingdoms gains conswer 
able support. Of course the allusion ap 
plies merely to that which p':ysivlogisis 
recognise as animal life. Important 
ductions may be founded upon these theo 
ries and experiments. Agriculture an¢ 
gardening cease to be mere mechanics! 
labors—they assume the rank of sciences 
6f primary importance—the cultivation o 
vegetable growths can only be fully sue 
cessful in the hands of those who compr 
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,NOTHER GRACE DARLI NG. 


oeee 


There has recently been a communica- 


pin 


th 
om th 


ving, a young, intelligent, and interes- 
pale? * 


x, who has, with the assistance of an 
jand infirm father, saved twenty-one 
s within the last fifteen years; and yet 
. never been known to the public, or in 
» way remembered or celebrated as a 
bli benefactor; which the writer attri- 
os toher being an American, a*serting 
shad she heen English,all Europe would 
ve rung with her achievements, and our 
pblic papers have been filled with her 
Ise. 

We have been at some pains to make 
quiries respecting this lady, and within 
few days have conversed with a person 
bo is intimately acquainted with ber ani 
r worthy family. 


Kate Moore is the daughter of Capt. | 


ore, Who keeps the Light House on 


weather Island, situated midway be- | 


en the harbors of Black Rock and 
idgeport,(Conn.) The Island contains 
eacres of land, and is about half a mile 
mshore. Many disasters, it is known, 
are occurred to vessels driven around 
oniauk Point, in a storm, and sometimes 
thesound to homeward bound, and 
tis lidly’s ear is so accurate,it is said she 
udistinguish the shrieks of the drown- 
ly mariner, and direct her barge in the 
vkest night. Shecan trim a boat, and 
image as Well as any man, and seems 
make up in tact what she lacks in 
mength, and never refuses to turn out in 


he darkest night to the relief of the suffer- 


TB, 


a New York paper—“The Sunday 
<enger,” respecting a young lady 
hey denominate a second Grace 


-yoman, within sixty miles of New 


. the physiology of vegetable life, and Our informant adds that she is a highly 
avs which govern its development accomplished and literary lady, and per 


| fectly feminine in her manners, and that 
| altho’ she occasionally visits New York 
‘and other places in that vicinity, and has 
| a large and most respectable acquaintance 
'many of whom know ofthese facts, they 
| have never come to the knowledge of the 
public before. The late lamented Major 
Noah, who was remarkable for collecting 
the most interesting facts, by some means 
became acquainted with them. We also 
understand that Capt. Moore and his 
worthy help-mate have resided upon the 
Island over 20 years, and brought up a 
family of five children upon a salary of 
three hundred dollars a year al! of whom 
have an excellcnt education, and that they 
entertain a great many persons who visit 
the Island, with true old-fashioned hospi- 
tality. 


SATIRE AND PERSONAL GOSSIP 


The vile taste for satire and personal 
gossip willnot be eradicated, I suppose 
while the elements of curiosity and mal- 
ice remain in human nature; butas a fash- 
ion of literature, I think it is passing 
away, at all events itis not my forte— 


| Long experience of whatis called “the 
world,” of the folly duplicity, shallowness, 
| Selfishness, which meet us at every turn, 
|soon unsettles our youthful creed. If it 
‘only taught us to despise the illusions and 
retire from the pleasures of the world, it 
‘would be better. But it destroys our be 
liet—it dims our perception of aii absiract 
truth, virtue and happiness; it turns life 
into a jest, and avery dullone, too. It 
makes us indifferent to beauty,and incred 
ulous of goodness; it teaches us to con- 
consider self as the centre on which all ac- 
tions turn,and to which all motives are 
to be referred. 

When we are young, and the passions, 
_ powers and feelings, in their full activity, 
create to us a world within, we can not 
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MOral dans 


look fairly on the world without: all things | literature, it has marked the 
then are good. When first we throw dation and approaching destry.. va 
ourselves forth, and meet burrs and briars | that Society; and I despise it “Pape 
onevery side, which stick in oar very | the usual resource of the shallow .. 
hearts; and fair tempting fruits which | base mind, and, when wieldej Pa 
turn to bitter ashes in the taste, then we | strongest hand with the purest jy 7 7 
exclaim with impatience that all things | an inefficient means of good The : 
are evil. Butat length comes the calm | of satire, reversing the Spirit of mer 
hour, when they who look beyond the | which is twice blessed, seems to », tre 
superfices of things begin to discern their | accursed, evil in those who jndyin 
true bearings; when the perception of | evil to those who are the objects 
evil, or sorrow, or sin, brings also the per- . 
ception of some opposite good, which 
awakens our indulgence, or the knowl- 
edge of the cause which excites our pity. 
Thus itis with me. I can smile, nay, I 
can laugh still, to see folly, vanity, absur- 
dity, meanness, exposed by scornful wit, 
and depicted by others in fictions light and fe 
brilliant. But these very things, whenT} 4, shaded by the deeper dreams of : 
encounter the reality, rather make me sad | While the fresh soul still glories in its 
than merry, and take away all the incli-| Nor checks its visions at the voice of Im: 
nation, if [had the power, to hold them 
“Ys Pe a How does the young heart dream o'e: 

up to derision. Your professed satirists sk IO 
always send me tothink upon the oppo-| Bright spells, to charm away the i ; 
site sentiment in Shakspeare, on “the mis- | Enchantments soft, and fair alluring plessuns 
chievous foul sin of chiding sin.’’ Ire-| Undim’d by Time and changeless in the sing 
member once hearing a poem of Barry 
Cornwall’s (he read ittome) about a Sati Sicliccsens aadl eabeene our cortai 
strange winged creature, that, having the | j:,¢h day and hour our firm affection proving 
lineaments of aman, yet preyedon aman] wan Leaven give purer happiness thac this 
and afterwards coming toa stream to 
drink, and behvlding his own face there- | And wealth shall pour her richest gold, u 
in, and discovering that he had made his| Around our peaceful home—and from its 
prey of a creature like himself, pined The diamond of the mine,with pear! long hilden 

. Shall bring their beauty in our home todwel 
away with repentance. So should those . 


oe jt 
of t 


ee 


“ THIS WILL WE DO, IF GOD PERys 


BY RAPHEL. 


When the unclouded light of childhoou’s ; 





O we will be beloved—and, deeply loving, 


do, who having made themselves mischie- | 19) now the trumpet-call of mad ambition 
vous mirth outof the sins and sorrows of} For we, like all before, must dream of | 
others remembering their own humanity | And honors, higier than our happiest visio 
and seeing within themselves the same Shall thickly cluster round our glorious hane 
lineaments—eo ‘should they grieve and No sorrow ever shades youth’s dream-laudr 
pine away, self punished. I abhor the gion— 

spirit of ridicule. I dread it, and I despise | No hopeless love—no early graves are! 

it. I abhor it, because it is in so direct | Noneed of “* pure and undefiled relisi oe 
contradiction to the mild and serious| T®*t@y the heart, but cloudless all ent is 
spirit of christianity; I fear it, because | yyin jaie dreams! Go forth into the real, 
we find that in every state of society in] And meet its varied scenes of care and sre" 
which it has prevailed as a fashion, and | See young hearts weeping o'er the lost Wis 
has given the tone tothe manners and| 44 strong souls drooping—hopeless « r* 














_ eimmenen 
od sre child of Genius pass in sorrow, 
aan pd and sad, thro’ ““Poverty’s low vale,” 
i ervent lunging for @ glorious morrow, 
' pting with earnest faith his features pale. 
Lig ch 
a the bed of sickness youth and beauty. 
jin their freshness to lie down and die; 
ec 
ious spirits yielding love to duty, 
rial ‘ing all earth to win ahome on high 
ok within— read not the sacred sorrow 
: ose for whom thou canet net feel, but 
wall— e 
ns Will fade—the swift-approaching mor- 
BiORs : 


row “2 
<1) pring the strife—the sacrifice—the rate! 


shou wilt sigh o’er love betray’d orslighted, 
tho iL 85 : : ; 
yer darkened prospects—friends in death's 
id sleep— 
_pition’s sunniest promises benighted— 


ice. thou in very bitterness shalt weep! 


+n dream no longer—oh, awake to duty, 
Daven can be gained alone by constant strife‘ 
io victorious, and all ideal beauty 


shal] meet thy faithful soul in endless life. 





— 


For the Miscellany. 


ITERARY CHARACTER OF THE 
DAILY PRESS. 


BY J. O. WHITTEMORE. 

Do not suppose, gentle reader, from the 
tile of this article, that the Magazines are 
bout o commence a crusade against the 
dailies. You need not look forward with 
reeful anticipation for a “Battle of the 
Riitors.” No—no. We have too much 
consideration for the Dailies to pounce up- 
them in an unguarded moment, or to 
srikea secret blow. We say ‘secret blow,’ 
for we imagine that the conductors of those 
miuable journals have but little spare 
une to spend in perusing anything which 
isnot purely of a political or local nature. 
Atleast we have a good reason for the sur+ 
nie when we remember how cavalierly 
ey dispose of our more elaborate pro- 
ductions—putting us off frequently witha 
ture table of contents and very often 
witing even that—giving occasionally 
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only thet iitle of the Magaziue with sowe 
such flattering summary asthis. “The 
Ladies Coral Wreath and Amaranthine 
Portfolio comes to us this month in its 
usual elegant dress. The articles are all 
decidedly excelient, and some of them of 
a very high order, and the literary noti- 
ces are given With the editor’s character- 
istic ability.” Forall which, of course, 
Weare very much obliged and will be 
“happy toexchange” with them, thankful 
foreven the slight meed of praise which 
the bustling world of business can find 
time to bestow. 
Wecan very easily imagine how an uneasy 
and sensitive editor of a daily paper,who 
is obliged to write for his life, as it were, 
to fill up the two or three expected col- 
umns of editorial, must feel at the bare 
mention of literature as connected with 
his vocation. 

While the Steam Power Press is open 





| ing and shutting its iron jaws by his side 
{impatiently waiting for “copy,” what 
| leisure has he to polish his periods or to 
dally with letters? He bids the unwel- 
come thought begone, and quiets his con 

science with a mental resolution to read 
over the most important chapters of 
Blair's Rhetoric at the first convenient op 

portunity. 

There is much excuse for the imperfect 
and careless style of most of our Dailies. 
As long as they continue to be published 
the editors will be expected to furnish 
original matter, and the days, if we may 
believe the Almanac, will not be more 
than twenty-four hours long. These two 
data being conceded as the major and 
minor the conclusion cannot Le denied, 
viz: that it will be useless as a practical 
thing, to expect a great degree of literary 
ornament from the daily press. 

While we thus express our firm convie- 
tions, we hope that no one connected with 
these periodicals will be offended at our 
conclusion, or imagine that if it were gen 
erally conceded it could have any invid.- 
ous influence upon the character of their 
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profession. The discriminating public | and amuse the casual reader. Th; 
have too much good sense to expect im-|for which we have no Siesha Gt 
possibilities,and are too generous to de- | graver productions of Pats vel in 
mand their performance. We read that | force of expression, and ig 
the Titans once, and but once,defied Jove | unity of thought, with a setae 
on his throne and attempted to scale ‘rapid play of fancy which ia ale 
Heaven’s dizzy walls of adamant;so some ‘enchain the reader. Need i h oe a _ 
reckless self-sacrificing editor may for such a style cannct fail to hs bs %. 
once polish his daily lucubrations to the | beneficial effect not only upon me : 7 
very highest point of perfection, and | literature of the day (so called ye 
strew his paragraphs with roses from the | those iii aiuialiens whi : ; 
gardens of the muses—but he won't do it | ;; 164 to bear the wear of roi are 
a second time. Should he persist very! There has always “ity el 
likely some friend wili be called upon to | prosaic tediousness in those a : 
pen his obituary. ‘have been so unfortunate ine a 
Yet there are other qualities of good ‘hesk. his ences from various.c me. 
writing quite as important as elegance oF | 1,, .omeit was the effect of ‘eet a 
elaborate finish of style; and it is in the |; inoirhabits of thought, iaiad P 
columns of the daily journals that we find they had got alittle distance in their bal 
some of these qualities developed in their they forgot, amid the mass of ideas 
highest perfection. To them we yield the ‘they had ecllected, what ones sn2 ts 
palm of superiority in rapid and familiar | many they had already put down ie 
expression of thought, in directness and |... drawn into endless repetition. j 


C, Comb 


”) 


pa 


Ce 


ord 


a 


oncentrati n . sh- | ; , 
concentration of language. A free, dash-| .,m4¢ well meaning and honest rwiiss 


ing, conversational style is the style which |. ino result of obscurity of ides 

, ’ + os 
must be employed if you would catch the | such, like blind men grasping iu the dat 
attention of the busy, pre-occupied reader | | 1g only make progress with that at 








in the counting-room or rail car, by the 
desk of the tradesman, or at the bench of 
the artizan. 

The hurried and care worn man of busi- | 
ness snatches up the paper as it is thrown | 
upon his desk, and glances his eye first 
over the pithy “items,” and familiar news 
of the day, and leaves the more elaborate 
articles to be read—if they are read at all 
—when the toils of the day are over, and 
he retires to the seclusion of his own quiet 
fireside. 

Thus it becomes the interest, in the 
language of Political Economy, of the 
producer to consult the wants of the con- 
sumer, and to furnish that kind of article 
which is most in request. This has been 
done. Thedemand has created the sup- 
ply. Already, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, newspapers have 
adopted a style which iseminently adapt- 


ficial help which rules and the ar 

schools have invented—and rules w 
schools can either of them make an ida. 
however artistically they may build » 
sentences. 

In others it was the result of pure ar~ 
the art of vaporization. Such, in full em 
sciousness of their own barrenness, vee 
seized with the “ues scribendi,” al 
knew that there was but one door opa 
for them; and so they artfully and desige 
edly involved their readers in an endles 
maze of wordy sentences, and purpos 
threw vapor clouds heavy and dark ove 
their wildering pathway. In 4 lip 
share of writers it was the effect of imita 
tion. A false standard had been set 
and the manner of its establishing may & 
supposed to have been something on this 
wise: 

Long time ago, there lived at the Tw 





ed to catch the attention, and to interest 


culan Villaa gentleman by the name o 





LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE DAILY PRESS. 


‘cero, Who was quite famous as a debater 
Cicero, : 
his day. He is even now very much of 


favorite with school boys, and memora- 
ip, among other things, for writing very 


og, alinost interminable sentences. Un- 
tunately some people in England, a 
« centuries afterward, fell in witha 
lume of his speeches, and conceiving 
site a passion for them, with the usual 
ycility of the human race took to copying 
pom. Andis Charles Lamb humorously 
ites that the firstroast pig having been 
covered in the smoking ruins of a 
ose Which had been buraed, those who 


edily sought another taste of the de- 

‘cious morsel knew no better way than 
» burn down houses over litters of swine, 
» it happened with these admirers of 
cero. Beguiled by the elevation of 
houghtand the genuine eloquence dis- 
jayed in these admirable writings, they 
pied his harmonious diction and almost 
odless sentences too servilely, fancying 
perhaps that the style was inseparable 
om the effect produced. Thus it hap- 
pened thatthe “Ciceronian style,”’ which 
fen meant no more than an harmonious 
bain “of linked sweetuess long drawn 
put,” became very prevalent. 

This style, as the reader may conceive, 
was most excessively prosy, and withal | 
soporific. Doubtless it suited very well 
the quiet tastes of the venerable old gen- 
temen who cultivated literature in the 
gardens of Queen Elisaheth or of Anne— 
inthe days when men lived upon their 
father’s farm, and aman sometimes held 
an office till he got acquainted with the 
details of his duty. 

Butsuch a style will not answer for the 
driving Yankee, who “swaps” his effects 
tooften that he hardly knows his own 
property, who does a tolerably profitable 
business if he **breaks” once a year, and 
vhochanges his place of residence as 
ofen as he can find a chance to dispose 
of bis “available plunder.” 

Inorder to show how prevalent this 


,announcement and congratulate 
| Selves that they possess such an elegant 





false task for the Ciceronian, as it is cal 
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led, as the very perfection of style, has 
become among too many of our writers, 
we will draw a portrait which may not 
seem exaggerated to those who are most 
conversant in such matters. 

The editor ofthe ‘“Birchville Weekly 
Budget,” instead of saying that he is glad 
to see that a school is to be established in 
Birchville, expresses himself thus—* it is 
with the utmost satisfaction that we ob 
serve manifest indications of a tendency 
towards the establishment. of an institu 
tion for the purposes of juvenile education 
within the precincts of our enterprising 
village.” Now the lawyer and school 
master, the doctor and postmaster of the 
“enterprising village,” in fine half Bireh 
ville read the foreguing wellifluous 
them 


writer for an editor. 

“What an easy flow of language he 
possesses !” says one. 

“What a polished style!” exclaims an 
other. 

“How finely his periods are rounded !” 
adds the schoolmaster—and shortly the 
fame of the editor of the Weekly Budget 
is trumpeted far and wide over the lan as 
one of the most graceful and elegant wri- 
ters of the day. 
more than one place in our land which 
has better advantages than Birchville,and 
ought to knqw better. The public taste 
has been most sadly at fault in this mat 
ter, and it is to the newspapers of the day 
that we look for its correction. Our most 
substantial and respected authors, whose 
skirts are by no means clear of this liter- 
ary sin, are in general too weil established 
in the confidence and devotion of their 
readers, which they have obtained from 
the importance of the subjects discussed 
and from their original and able manner 
of treating them, to’ pay much attention 
to any criticisms upon their style. But 
he who writes for the daily press, like the 
poet contending for a prize before an 
Athenian audience, has ever an eye upon 


Such things are done in 
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the public. Mere the dictates of interest 
and of good taste coincide. Public pat- 
ronage will follow the star of his fortunes 
who abandons the prosaic formality which 
too often encumbers composition and uses 
English undefiled—plain, forcible, senten- 


tious. If you would interest; if you 


would persuade, (and for what else would | style, almost shuts out the 


you write, except you have an inhuman 
design to inflict yourself on your readers, ) 


not the most polished harmony of periods, | fully the various shades of meani: 
not the choicest array of beautiful words | belong to words that are 
will have half the power that dwells in | j,onymous—to select th 


energetic appropriate language. We mean 
by this last term, to designate such a 
choice of words that though there may be 
an endless number of synonyms each dif- 
fering but by the slightest shade of mean- 
ing from the other, you will always select 
thatonly one which is the word for your 
purpose. Itis this propriety, which the 
Greeks so uniformily consulted in Litera- 
ture and in Art. 


It was this which breathed such ex- 
quisite grace into their melodious lan- 
guage, and peopled their groves and tem- 
ples with those beautiful statues which 
modern skill despairs of even imitating, 
and which modern science criticizes but 
to praise. Now the daily press, in the 
promotion of these two things, in the cul- 
tivation of appropriateness in the choice 
of words, and of brevity and conciseness 
of-expression, are doing a sérvice to the 
cause of letters which the circulation of a 
million copies of Blair’s Rhetoric could 
not counteract. Still, though much has 
been gained in this matter, there is much 
yet left undone, and we would fain urge 
still farther the importance of propriety, 
and the exercise of an unsparing severity 
of taste in the habitual choice of language 
This is just now, we conceive, the desider- 
atum of our national literature. That fa- 
miliar,rapid, conversational style which 
we have noticed as a characteristic of the 
daily press is comparatively easy of at- 
tainment. It is almost necessarily the 








result of circumstances, and aa . 

urally up at the bidding of this br. . 
go-ahead century. Consequently y a 
cellence is already attained |, a. 
the best journals. 


Y Wany of 


Yet this same energetic, hurrying spirs 
which produces this desirable gy): 
possi] } tra 
propriety of language, which js » \ 
equally necessary. To distineyis,... 


th Care 


rrhia 
& Which 
4} 


apparently gy 
at only one whis 
will exactly express your meaning a 
convey just the impression intended ta th 
mind of the reader, demands both tine 
and labor. But jtis well worth the price 
How often does the author, in the fy!) ja 
of composition, catch up a hasty word ‘ 
impale some flying faney which js frog, 
and glowing to his mind, but which ‘\ 
on the ear of the reader, rapid and inane 
because this unfortunate word means id 
thing to the author and another ty thy 
reader. 


How often, on the other hand, dves 
tothe scholar who is reading some a 
struse metaphysical work that when th 
sense begins to grow obscure, when ix 
has labored through three or four sent: 
ces with but an imperfect idea of the x 
thor’s meaning, and just as the shadows 
of utter blankness are gathering around 
him, some luminous word, so apt, so ap 
propriate, glances through the darknes 
and scatters the mists from his path# 
once. These triumphs of Genius—this 
perfection of rhetorical skill requires bot 
time and labor. Yet its attainment s 
perfectly practicable. It is within ihe 
reach of every one who will take a lite 
pains, and form the habit of carefuluess i 
the choice of language. Let him who 
pires after this sovereign excellence eve 
use a word till he has examined it care 
fully and weighed it well—till he is sur 
of its exact import, and that not from th 
Dictionary (for the multiplicity of spec 
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ses may be apt to confuse the visitor) but ‘functions. 
fom a careful observance | of its use by | Matter may be brought into the most 
sebest authors. This will be at first a) complicated forms, into the most beautiful 
dious, and it may seen a thankless task | varieties, and diversified relations; but it 
ut the same word willnever need a second cannotthink. It may be the organ or ve- 
samination—and this course, if followed hicle of thought. It may transmit it in a 
faithfully will lay firm and deep the foun-| great variety of ways; it may be the in 
jation of a correctappropriate style,which | strument communicating thought, as the 
-snnot fail to charm, for the subletest play | organs of speech, the eye, the expression 
of fancy will shine through it as through of the countenance, the hand, the pen, 
transparent glass. | the telegraph; but it cannot originate 
[am aware that I have done butimper- | thought, it cannot control thought. 
fect justice to the literary characteristics) Noone can deny the reality of thought; 
of the daily press. There are many pe- for the very act of doubting is an act of 
culiarities yet left untouched. Wewould thought. The celebrated aphorism of 
sladly see someabler pen take up the sub-| Des Cartes—Coigo ergo sum—expresses a 
ct, for this vast and rapidly engrossing | truism of the mind’s own consciousness, 
branch of the world’s literature,has never | and would be equally true if inverted. It 
been properly considered. I offer the fol-| then becomes an a priori statement of a 
lowing as a theme worthy the hand of a conscious intelligence which is the neces 
master. The influence of the Daily Press sary condition of thought. To think is 
and the Telegraph upon English literature. the prerogative and production of free 
|mind, which is itself an existence to 
| which belong greater or less degrees of 
For the Miscellany. | intelligence, of emotions, of volitions; 
THOUGHT—ITS COMMUNICATION | self-conscious, self-active, self-controlling; 
AND VALUE. conscious of its own acts and plans, and 
| possessing the power of originating, con- 
tinuing, controlling, and arresting par- 
The attributes of thought, feeling, and pace apa Ne ee bing snag "4 
j ; : : ger and sustainer of feel 
vil = ayer to ented. ; = ow ing. It awakens, excites, and perpetuates 
28 ean cn ae “Sha ag emotions. The chief delight of the mind 
Tae ee *yY ™&Y| is found in the contemplation of other 
sever exist perfectly indep ae ee ee as objects of a tag Pleasure 
terial essence; yet they - aR from orpain, happiness or misery, or some mo- 
— and, ue lar as sa e know; have ap tive consideration,calls out its sympathies 
at Ai ee WN meatier, Cae for those with which it is especially rela- 
coene 49 en htt ny ‘ ted. Benevolence ennobles mind. 
bier pe to tt . “ig TT eae Thought is commensurate with the ca- 
paaes~ eo phones iram? 4 iti rovi the spiritual 
tion, Which exists and acts in absolute in- | ae Erool rt + . oe 4 Gunite 
Mail cbenes:teevery insiance mang MORERAY bo Svvrerprogresing, snd io 
constitute the vehicle and occasion, and! +5 Ay lg i wees be in- 
as it were be the residence, in which | finite, the thoughts will also be infinite, 
piritual essence thinks, and feels, and in their extent, their intensity and quality. 


DY REV. SAMUEL FLEMING. 








vills; and yet they are essentially dis- Human thought is wonderful—humaa 


VOL.I.NO.I 3. 


aia that respectablecabinet of curiosi-| tinct, and have their distinct classes of 
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sympathy is wonderful—the mind 
which these originate is wonderful; for 
we are “fearfully and wonderfully made;” 
and this declaration should not be limited 
tu the mere mechanism of the body. 

As remarkably true as this is of the 
house the mind lives in, it is vastly more 
so of the mind itself; for in its constitu- 
tion there may be discovered far more 
amazing skill and handy-work of the In- 
finite Architect, than in the structure of 
the material apparatus Which is made suh- 
servient to its high vocation. How won- 
derful then must He be whose thoughts 
are infinite; and whose capacities are 
commensurate with the whole range of 
subordinate being ultimately depending 
upon His energy and goodness! How 
deep—‘‘very deep, His thoughts!” Who 
can fathom them? Look at his works;— 
how vast! What must have been his 
thoughts,to have conceived so stupendous 
a scale of being, from the atom to the 
globe, from the invisible animalcules 
which play in the atmosphere, to the 
equally invisible suns and nebules stretch- 
ing on through the unexplored regions of 
space! Look at the varied structure of 
created beings; their organization, their 
mode of existence, their sphere, their ca- 
pacities, their dependences, even in un- 
measured distances. How deep—incon- 
ceivably deepthe thoughts that planned 
them! 


in 


“How vast His knowledge, how profound, 
A depth, where all our thoughts are 
drowned.” 


Two main inquiries are suggested by 
the subject of this article, the discussion 
of which will furnish practical instruc- 
tion. 

1. Is thought transmitted from mind to 
mind? This question is not intended to 
involve the consideration of particular 
theories respecting the modus operandi,the 
philosophy of the conception or commu- 
nication of thought. It is a question of 
fact; whether one mind in possession of 





an idea can make it re-appear ae 
minds in its integrity; whether tha: «... 
possession, occasioned by a word, q },) 
an incident, a touch of nature, or the: 
duction of another mind, takes y bees tl 
any medium, flies abroad, yet emia 

its native home, and becomes a iihees. 
possession? isi 

It is not important, nor {ntendes 
much asto prove that which is up il 
admitted. An object will be attain, 
attention to this fact is sufficiently sop ad 
to prepare the way for the consideration. 
which are to follow, 

Nor isit presumed that all though; ; 
communicated, or can be reached by os) . 
minds. There are thoughts, deep, ,) 
sorbing, which occasion ebullitions » 
feeling too deep for utterance; or it may 
be, reserved possessions, either for grea 
maturity, or forever to be concealed from 
the ken of others. Ah, there are depthss 
the human soul more impenetrable tha 
the unrevealed treasures of mid-earth. W, 
may know there is thought that occasions 
unutierable, and hence unattainable; 
tions, 


" 


1 


“She pined in though: 
And with a green and yellow melaneho'; 
She sat like patience on a monumert, 
Smiling at grief.” 

But there are thoughts which rise to th; 
surface of the soul, touch the wires 
communication, are transmitted fron 
mind to mind, from age to age. 
emotions,too,which boil up fromm the depths 
of the spirit, which are borne upon wing 
ed or golden mediums of transmission, 
thrill other bosoms, and often kindle up 
for all time the same sentiments and 
feelings that agitated or played in rap 
turous mood upon the mind that conceived 
them. We may, we do reach the thoughts 
of our fellows. We read them by 3 
glance, a frown, a smile, a tear. They 
are transmitted by signs, by speech, by 
the pen, the telegraph. They come tows 
in libraries, in magazines, in papers, i 
jetters. They appearin works of art," 


T here are 
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pitecture, in manufactures, in fashions. 
are ‘ . 

we come in possession of them in a va- 
of ways, through various mediums; 


“eT ; 
ws ake them our own; we think and feel 


we M 
snd act under their influence. 
farther: We read the thoughts not only 
{our immediate fellows, but of those in 
‘stant regions of the earth; not only the 
‘noughts of our own times, but far up the 
ieioat of time, upon the records of ages 
act. we read the thoughts of others pass- 
delet to us by a chain of transmissions, 
wjiable, authentic. We thus reach the 
soble thoughts of Plato, and admire the 
found workings of that mind upon 
hich shone but dimly the supernatural 
ight thatreveals the great facts of crea- 
kon and the mode by which the great 





Builder and Governor of the universe un- 
bids his own deep thoughts to his crea- 
tures, So, too, we reachthe thoughts of | 
Homer, transmitted through his immortal 
ems, preserved and handed down to 
pur times. 

The thoughts of Napoleon have also 
en Written out in his brief but wonder- 
| career, careful as he was to conceal 
bem even from Josephine, while ever on 
he alert to find out the thoughts of others. 
Voltaire and Paine, too, live in the sen- 
iments of an incalculable number; and 
ir thoughts will continue to be trans- 
pitted and incorporated inte the minds of 
nultitudes for tame and eternity. 

So will the thoughts of those of our 
wo time be transmitted to generations 
nborn. Some will record them in books 
nd monuments, some will inscribe them 
ith the chisel in sculpture,some with the 
neil and brush in drawing and painting 
ad some record themin music. Ig these 
id other ways they will re-appear a 
housand times in the train of ages; and 
hen the scenes of time shall have closed, 
nd the record of its events, be passed 
ver to the retributions of the future state, 
ney Will be revealed in the great Book of 
‘meabrance, in living light—a demon- 


2. The second and more important in- 


quiry suggested by my theme is this:— 
What is the influence and value of thought? 
What its influence in molding the sen- 
timents of individuals and nations? How 
does the attainment of the thoughts of 
others become valuable as a universal pos- 
session? 


That the thoughts of others are sought 
and received asaids in some sense is clear- 
ly obvious from universal consciousness 
and observation. The very fact that we 
are in communication—mind with mind 
—demonstrates it. The common consent 
in the use of speech and written language 
and other mediums of eommunication, 
testifies to it. Wesearch into books, and 
mark the delineations and embodiments 
of thought, in works of literature and art, 
to make the mental possessions of others 
ourown. The works of Bacon, Newton, 
and Shakspeare, of Butler, Edwards and 
Chalmers, are studied, both for mental dis- 
cipline and mental wealth, as stores of 
rich, deep, far-reaching and enduring 
thought. The influence ofthe grand con 
ceptions of these minds, in molding and 
directing the inquiries of others, will 
never cease to be exerted while the great 
“wheel of nature” continues to revolve, 
and time’s reminiscences affect the des- 
tinies of the future being. The blind poet 
of England, whose “inward promptings 
to leave something written for after times, 
whieh men would not willingly let die,” 
still lives in these “after times,” which 
will convey to the generations to come,the 
results of his mind’s deep workings.— 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained.— 
Some will leave their impress upon the 
social relations; the thoughts of some will 
tell upon the future morals and religion, 
will contribute to the happiness or woe of 
others; their works of good or evil will 
follow them, roll over to the future, and 
constitute essential elements in the cup of 
man’s unending destinies. 








ration of the profound and far-reaching 
utiment “None of us liveth to himself.” 


The productions of Thucydidesin whose 
graphic style are portrayed the efferves- 
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eent phrases of Grecian democracy and di- 
plomacy, furnish: invaluable lessons in pol- 

itics, which, aside from its mere mental 
discipline,is no doubt the most permanent 
and valuable use to be made of the Greek 
classics. Homer was not without his in- 

fiuence. Who can doubt that the success 
of Alexander was to be attributed in no 
small degreeto the influence of Homer’s 
Achilles transmitted to him by Grecian 
titerature, and that the march of the Con- 
queror, who had caught the spirit of the 
poet’s hero, opened the pathway of Gre- 
cian knowledge to the countries of the 
Rast? 

In the thoughts of others, ancient or 
modern, we have exhibited @ world in 
action; everything displaying itself in a 
living sentiment, good or evil, molding 
character, forming masses, consolidating 
or separating elements, arranging and 
harmonizing facts, evolving principles 
deeply inherent in natural or social rela- 
tions, exploding old theories, and buill. 
ing upon their ruins new and often better 
ones; and in all ways contributing to 
work out the great problem of truth in the 
midst of apparent disorder, in Nature and 

Revelation, tending to the harmony of all 
truth, and the higher elevation and perfec. 
tion of thought. Upon these broad and 
ceaseless waves of progress, often cenflict- 
ing, but in. their resultant forees always 
advancing, we sve the casuistical moral- 
ist; the vague or ideal sentimentalist and 
rationalist, and the would-be-styled refor- 
mer of society, who conceives of the per- 
fection of human relations by concentra- 
tion in masses rather than by the develop- 
ment of the individual elements, and the 
cultivation of the individual conseience. 

The powerand quality of thought are 
molded by the mind’s philosophy, whose 


mfluence gives. character to its views of 


social and moral relations. A pre-con- 
ceived or pre-formed system of mental or 
ethical philosophy will often bound the 
min¢d’s vision, and determine the class of 
fate which must constitute the field of in- 





quiry; and whatever contravenes, or ;,, 
to uproot this system, is either reject, mp 
writhed into the favorite mold, |, ‘ 
way, the freedom and power of Mind jp jy 
excursions after truth, are in greaier , 
less degrees circumscribed, and its habit . 
rendered unsteady and unreliable 

It is wonderful to find in the history. 
men’s thoughts, to what Opposite in 
gencies two minds will advance fron, the 
contemplation of the same facts, 6. 
own mysterious constitution, wonderful , 
its structure, mental and physical—{.,, 
fully and wonderfully made”—has .,;, 
furnished matter of speculation. (jy, 
finds humanity to be a favored lump of 
organized matter, developing all the 1b), 
attributes of his being, as results of \, 
own mysterious workings—the hiy,: 
mode of existence of which matter ta oi 
ceptible. Matter, according thie 
scheme is the only real existence, wiy 
being but its refined forms and properties 
and susceptible of high degrees of ders 
opment. Another finds humanity w } 
but the embodiment or outworking of x 
imherent energy which is a conditiou a 
mode of the self-living essence of spiri 
External objects, according to this thon 
are but the creations of mental phenow: 
na; all that is real existence is mind tse’! 
Its thoughts of external objects are idea 
eonceptions,and its outward forms th 
tangible developments of its creations i: 
time and space. The next step lends ' 
the conception that God, man, and th 
universe, are substantially the same su! 
stance! This is Pantheistic Idealism. 

Now, while two wrongs never tak: 
right, a mean of two opposile extreme: 
will often befound the truth; 
where the strength of the parties is equa 
ized. If there is truth in both, the ern 
of each may be canceled and the truth 
harmonized—the evils of each may > 
discatded, and the valuable of each * 
tained. Materialism and Idealism m4 
be neither wholly true nor wholly false- 
If the Materialist finds reality and ex 


to 


especial 

































































wental treasures survive every change,and 





me in matter,and the Idealist finds 

noble and real attributes in mind, discard | 
je errors of both, subtract the unreal of | 
ach, and an exalted real Humanity of 
cpirit and body remains. 

Locke’s strenuous rejection of ‘innate 
-deas” led him into a divergent channel of 
ought, and he came to discover that 
sensation and reflection constitute the | 
nediums of all knowledge. The ideas 
¥ God, moral rectitude, retribution and 
immortality —“Ideas which the soul forms | 
py the very necessity of its own constitu- 
‘ion, ring-bolts, so to speak, in the texture 
{ the soul which God has fixed there, as | 
‘ndestructible as the soul itself,”—were 
-onceived to be manufactured intuitions, 
as it were created out cf pre-existing ma- 
‘rials from without. Two hypotheses are 
therefore founded upon the diverse views 
here indicated; one that the contem- 
ylation of nature by the senses is intend - 
adfor discipline, to indicate mind, and | 
che other for acquisition, to furnish a spe- 
ciesof knowledge upon which all other 
knowledge is built. The one is the modi- 
fed philosophy of innate ideas, the other 
that of sensation and reflection. 

The inestimable value of other’s thoughts 
will sppear from the slightest reflection. 
Perpetual infancy would be the destiny | 
f every nation and people without the 
influence of what others have recorded 
and done. The works of master-spirits 
are among the most valuable treasures of 
earth. Nothing save the Inspired Word 
can compete with them in real intrinsic 
and practical worth; compared with 
which the wealth of the Indies and the 
gold of California are vanity. Were 
these destroyed, a universal calamity 
would be felt more disastrous than if na- 
tions were blotted from the earth. The 
thoughts upon which poets and prose 
writers and artists have subsisted in part, 
are 80 many grand landmarks to guide the 
progress of ages. Nations are founded, 
matured, changed decayed, and still these 
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will contribute to develop the character of 
generations for all time. Not very un 

like the livery which enrich and refresh 
this broad and beautiful land, and roli 
onward to the lakes and gulfs, and seas 

and from which by evaporation they or 

iginated—the channels of thought, con 

ceived or suggested by the effervescences 
of light which had been transmitted te 
some fountain head, are formed, and roll 
onward in their influence for good orevil te 
their own native home in the vasteceans of 
truth or error, But sooner might we sup 

posethe Mississippi could sink and its 
thousands of vessels cease their plying 
upon its majestic sheet, than that the Par 

adise Lost, the Principe or Novum Organ 

um should cease their influence upon 
mind 

“The seas may waste, the skies in 
smoke decay,”but the lessons of truth and 
science of value to mankind ,wil! never be 
erased from mind,or cease their vibrations 
upon the soul. 

The thoughts of others are not only 
valuable as acquisitions, as guides to ac 
tion in its various relations, they are im 
portant as being suggestive; as indicating 
the direction which the mind may take iu 
its own conceptions and discoveries — 
It is not a strange notion that the vibra 
tion of a single thought or idea, or even 
the shadow of one, touches a chord in th 
soul’s self-activity which becomes the in 
strumental cause or medium of discover 
ies, new, pleasing and valuable, and 
which becomes the germ of most impor 
tant attainments. Even for original think 
ing, there must be starting points, occa 
sions, suggestions, it may be from some 
fact in nature, or circumstances in human 
relattons; but when the energies of the 
mind are aroused, the thoughts move on 
ward in their own channel for individual 
or general benefit. None indeed have 
reached, we will not say none can reach 
such mighty results as the discovery of 
the laws which contro] the material uni 
verse, from so slight and common an oc 
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currence as the falling of anapple. But 
this is an illustration of what occurs in 
most thinking minds, with more or less 
success. 

Ages and nations are characterized by 
the thoughts and impressions of leading 
minds. “Like priest like people,” is a 
maxim which will apply with much force 
to the influence of master-minds in form- 
ing nationalcharacter. These are often 
the exponents of an age which is to fol- 
low; this is an occasion for the persecu- 
tions and imprisonments to which philos- 
ophers have been subjected for the defense 
of truth. Such were Socrates, Gallileo, 
Huss, Sydney. They were in advance of 
their times; and this has prepared the 
way for a Plato, a Newton, a Luther, and 
a Washington, These, as incarnations 
of the spirit of the age, leading the van 
of progress in philosophy, astronomy, 
mental and social freedom, have been en- 
throned upon the popular mind as expo- 
nents of theirtimes. An acute observer 
might almost describe the leading charac- 
ters, at least the predominate elements and 
qualities, which have molded the ages in 
which theiragencies have contributed to 
establish a popular character, or to form 
or elevate a nation’s literature. Sometimes 
the influence over mind is derived from, 
or rather occasioned by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, or the events of 
history, which do not immediately devel- 
op the results of such agencies. D’Au- 
bigne thus brings to favorable notice the 
influence of the Protector. “If there is 
any one man, who in times past has con- 
tributed more than another, more than all 
others, to the wonders of the present day, 
that man is Oliver Cromwell. The exis- 
ting greatness of England is but the rea- 
lization of the plan he conceived.” 

The highest conceptions of thought are 
the True, the Perfect, the Absolute. They 
grasp the framework of material and 
spiritual relations. Channels of thought 
which flow on, and approximate to the 
highest realization, the ultimatum, are 





those which most ennoble. harm niz 
develop the mind. That generaliza: ; 
which has arrived at specific q., ; 
ments, and discovered the necessity ; 
seperable relations iu these, as coy 

of the perfect “parts of one united w},) . 
im human society and relations, jy, ; 
physical and spiritual systems, has ,, 7 
ed conceptions of thought of the pures 
most ennobling and most valuable , 
The inventions of Art, as importay s 
invaluable as they are in opening 
mind a knowledge of external nature 

the vast chain of finite being, ere oh 
vient to science, and mediums by y} 
are demonstrated and displayed the : 
mensity and perfection of God’s empire 
The discovery of the laws, the magnity; 
and order of the countless spheres ; 
systems which wheel around the throne; 
the Almighty, opens conceptions of : 
highest order for which material natur: 
adapted; and to the extent to which th 
are understood and contemplated, |, , 
the mind proportionably to thoughts of 
perfect and iufinite. Butas the may 
creation is subservient to the spiritual, tx 
vehicle and medium of its developmen 
the highest, purest, noblest province 
philosophical research must be concede 
to be the contemplation of spiritual ageu 
cies, relations and unfoldings. Here i! 
great problems of being must be solve! 
and the great chain of being terminate, 1 
those vast and eternal conceptions whic! 
constitute the thinking of the Ommiscieu: 
Creator and Lawgiver. Discoveries intl 
history of man in his spiritual relations 
therefore, embrace the highest province of 
human philosophy. And by whatever 
modes God is pleased to reveal His dee} 
thoughts to His creatures, if we may find 
the highest conceptions of thought, and 
the highest perfection of being, not 
“things seen and temporal, but in things 
unseen and eternal,’ we have presented 
forethe mind the ideal of the ultima 
comprehensive attainments of the eve 
progressing finite. 
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MECHANICS. 

Another homily on mechanics! Why! 
‘< the subject not exhausted? No: nor 
gillit be while there are cities to rear, 
wines to explore, and oceans to traverse. 
The idea is now pretty nearly exhausted, 
oven among the silly ones, that a man is 
ics to be respected than a name; and 


with the sensible portion of the masses, a 


profession cannot cover a multitude of 


Even young ladies—we will socall 
them for politeness sake—who demur at 
scknowledging the acquaintance of a me- 
chanic, are treated now-a-days with a 
contempt their foolishness deserves. 

We cannot think why the term “me- 
chanic” first came into opprobrium; since 
it is certain that toil that shall bead the 
manly brow and weary the athletic frame 
received the sanction of God the Father, 
in the beginning and 

“Working men whate’er the task, 

To carve the stone or break the sod, 

They wear upon their honest brows, 
The royal stamp and seal of God.” 


What is oftener said of the Deity than 
that He isthe framer of the worlds; the 
great Architect of the universe! He con- 
lescended to make perishable things, for 
the earth was destined to destruction.— 
TheAlmighty constructed the first temple; 
ahuman habitation, a dwelling for the 
soul. He took clay and made man after 
his own image this surely was mechani- 
cal. He did not think man into being, 
but fashioned him as an organized struc- 
ture, using materials, and combining Di- 
vine skill with infinite perceptions of taste 
and beauty in His glorious production; 
does not that give dignity to physical la- 
bor? 

Not only will and sinew are essential 
to the suecess of the well skilled mechan- 
it, but mind, talent and discrimination; 
and that hard-working men have won im- 
perishable names,is proof that intellects of 
hocommon order bend ovet the fashioning 
of such things as the necessities of life de- 


| mand, whether soldering the little por 
ringer for the tiny child, forming the deli 

cate slipperfor the maiden’s foot or mold 

ing the huge ship from the heavy timbe: 
of the forest. 

The mechanic enters upon his allotted 
task of acquiring a tradeas seriously and 
with as high motives as one who studies 
for a profession. In orderto make a good 
workman he must commence in youth,and 
devote much time to the consummation of 
| his purpose. 

The professional man after years of ap 
plication to his favorite science, would 





j 
| of course, be wholly unable to compet 
| With a mechanic in his particular line of 
| business, He could never, it is to be pre 
sumed, bend his energies, after manhood 
| had fairly set in, to the making ofa partic 
| ular edifice on mechanical principles; and 
|yet it is a masterly undertaking to con 
| struct a perfect building, a great accom 
| plishment. 
| But give tothe rude, strong mind of the 
unlettered mechanic, the initiatory princi 
| ples of intellectual study, and he will 
'master it without farther aid; wake up 
| his slumbering imagination, and you have 
| roused a giant that will uproot mountains 
| from their caverned beds, to find material 
| for thought. He will rise to eminence; he 
|will beadoctor, a lawyer, a preaché, 
| Whatever you please. The fires of his 
forge shall gild some bethumbed and tat 
ered lexicon with lustre brighter than 
that of shining gold; and while the 
strokes ot his heavy hammer bend the 
angry ore, the pliant machinery of his 
wonderful mind shall shape the strange 
hieroglyphics of a foreign language into 


gems of priceless worth and images of 
beauty. 

Men who have the physical strength to 
wield the anvil, and shoulder the heavy 
beam, will yetevince superiority in men 
tal power, over those who early wear out 
the freshness of life and soul by the too 
intense application of but one set of fac 
ulties. It seems to us that the former, 
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when they devote themselves to science, 
have wider scope for fancy, a more vigor- 
ous and healthy imagination. To them, 
many of the hidden peculiarities of society 
are unveiled; they see all classes, and can 
keenly discern the hollowness and empti- 
ness of etiquette. 

The facility with which they construct 
gives them sprightliness of wit, while the 
inventive faculties which new improve- 
ments constantly put in requisition, by 
their electric influence upon the intellect 
call forth originality as well as versatility 
of genius. 

Do some say that mechanies, as a gener- 
al thing, are awkward in manner and un- 
couth in appearance? Itis not so. And 
if itwere—are we to respect man for the 
style of his address, the grace of his bow, 
the elegance of his speech, the extent of 
his social capacities? 

Not only for these—God forbid! As 
soon would we crave possession of a jew- 
elled casket whose thousand mimic suns 
might beguile the sight and enchant the 
fancy with their flashing rays, but whose 
precincts contained a deadly viper. There 
are very demons under the garb of fashion 
and the sanction of a sounding title, the 
more wary and villainous, because they 
practise the alluring arts of conventional 
sBciety, that they may fascinate where 
they intend to poison. 

We have known, and we now know, 
mechanics of whoseesteem we are proud: 
gentlemen as refined in the courtesies of 
life, as delicate of perception, as ‘genteel’ 
(that much abused word) in their deport: 
ment, as fashionable in their habiliments 
as—we would like to see them, and that 
is fashionable enough; we do not fancy 
extremes, nor judge worth by the perfec- 
tion of a coat, except to award the tailor 
merit for his skill in its production. 

All honor to mechanics, they are the 
bulwarks of our nation. 

‘The noblest men I know on earth 

Are men whose hands are brown with 

toil, 





Who backed by no ancestral gray, 
Hew down the woods and til] the so 
And win thereby a prouder fame __ 

Than follows king or warrior’s dame 

M. A.D 

AN ADVENTURE WITH A Grizz) 
BEAR.* 


a 


I now took a long farewell of the jor. 
es, and turned northward, selecting a Jin, 

close by the base of the hills, going g) B: 
atan improved pace, with the view 3 
reaching the trading house the same nip}: 

but stopping in a gully to look for way 

found a little pool, evidently seratehe 
out by a bear,as there were foot-prints anj 
claw-marks about it; and I was away 
instinct prompts that brute where water is 
nearest the surface, when he scratches y 

til he comes to it. This was one of yer 
large size, the foot-marks behind thet ‘ 
being full nine inches ; and although | 
had my misgivings about the prudence of 
a tete-a-tete with a great grizzly bear, s*il! 
the “ better part of valor” was overcom 
as it often is, by the anticipated honor and 
glory of a single combat, and conquest of 
such a ferocious beast. I was well armed 
too, with my favorite rifle, a Colt’s revoly 
er, that never disappointed me,and a nor 
descript weapon, a sort of cross betwee 
a claymore and a bowie knife ; so after 
capping afresh, hanging the bridle on the 


| horn of the saddle, and, staking my tule 


I followed the trail up a gully, and soo 
er than I expected came within good 
shooting distance of Bruin, who was seat 
ed erect with his head towards me, in fron! 
of a manzanita bush, making a repast o! 
his favorite berry. 

The sharp ciick of the lock causing 
him to turn quickly round, left little tim 
for deliberation ; so taking a ready govt 
aim at the region of the heart, I let driv 
the ball (as I subsequently found) glav 


* From Kelly’s “‘ Excursion to Califor 
nia.” 
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along the ribs, entering the armpit, 
4 shattering smartly the shoulder bones, 
t exulted as 1 saw him stagger and come 
|, his side; the next glance, however, re- 
valed hito, to my dismay, on all fours, in 
jirect pursuit, but going lame ; so I bolt- 
‘for the mule, sadly encumbered witha 
huge pair of Mexican spurs, the nervous 
boise of the cracking bushes close in my 
bear convinced me that he was fast gain- 
ig on me; I therefore dropped my rifle, 
iting on fresh steam, and reached the 
hope pulled up the picket-pin, and spring- 
‘ng into the saddle with merely a hold on 
he lariat, plunged the spurs into the 
mule, which, much to my affright produc- 
odakick and a retrograde movement; but 
‘ the exertion having got a glimps of my 
pursuer, uttering a sort of snort of terror, 
he went off at a pace I did not think him 
capable of, soon widening the distance 
between us and the bear ; but having no 
neans of guiding his motions, he brought 
we in contact with the arm of a tree, 
which unhorsed and stunned me exceed. 
ingly. Serambling to my feet as well as 
icould, I saw my relentless enemy close 
athand, leaving me the only alternative 
of ascending a tree ; but in my hurried 
and nervous efforts, I had scarcely my feet 
above his reach, when he was right under, 
evidently enfeebled by the loss of blood,as 
the exertion made it well out copiously. 
After a moment’s pause,and a fierce glare 
upward from his blood-shot eyes, he clasp- 
edthe trank; but I saw his endeavors to 
climb were crippled by the wounded 
shoulder. However, by the aid of his 
aws, he had just succeeded in reaching 
the first branch with his sound arm, and 
vas working convulsively to bring up the 
body, when with a well-directed blow 
fom my cutlass, I completely severed 
the tendons of the foot, and he instantly 
ell with a dreadful souse and horrific 
growl, the blood spouting up as if impel- 
led from a jet ; he rose again somewhat 
‘ardily, and limping around the tree with 
‘pturned eyes, keyt tearing off the bark 



































with his tusks. However, watching my 
opportunity, and leaning downward, | 
sent a ball from my revolver with such 
good effect immediately behind the head 
that he dropped; and my nerves being 
now rather more composed, leisurely dis 
tributed the remaining five balls in the 
most vulnerable parts of his carcase. 

By this time I saw the muscular system 
totally relaxed, so I descended with confi 
dence, and found him quite dead, and my 
self not a little enervated by the excite 
ment and the effects of ny wound, which 
bled profusely from the temple ; so much 
so, that I thought an artery was ruptured 
I bound up my head as well as I could, 
loaded my revolver anew, and returned 
for my rifle; but asevening was approach 
ing, and my mule gone, I had little time 
to survey the dimensions of my fallen foe, 
and no means of packing much of his 
flesh. I therefore hastily hacked off a 
few steaks from his thigh, and hewing off 
one of his hind feet as a sure trophy of 
victory, I set out towards the trading post, 
which I reached about midnight,my friend 
and my truant mule being there before 
me, but no horses. 

I exhibited the foot of my fallen foe in 
great triumph, and described the conflict 
with due emphasis and effect to the com 
pany, who arose to listen ; after which 
I made a transfer of the flesh to the tra 
ders, on condition that there was not to be 
any charge for the hotel or the use of th 
mule. 

There was an old experienced French 
trapper of the party, who, judging from 
the size of the foot, set down the weight 
of the bear at 1500 lbs., which, he said 
they frequntly overrun, he himself, as 
well as Colonel Fremont’s party, having 
killed several that came to 2000 Ibs. He 
advised me, should I again be pursued 
by a bear, and have no other means of es- 
cape, to ascend a small-girthed tree,which 
they cannot get up; for, not having any 
central joint in the fore-legs, they can not 
climb any with a branchless stem that 
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as 


does not fully fill their embrace ; and in| and which looks upon a crimin, 
the event of not being able to accomplish | victim of derangement, she app. 7 
the ascent before my pursuer overtook me, | have been moved by a strong de ie 
to place my back against it, when,if it and | promote the physical and moral t;, ri 
I did not constitute a bulk capable of fil- | of both classes, with a view to th. , 
ling his hug, I might have time to rip out mation of the one and a cure of 1) 
his entrails before he could kill me, being | &- So far as she has a theory, it em; 
in a most favorable posture for the opera- | €S 4 provision for the personal 

tion. They do not generally use their | the subject, with the application o:, 
mouth in the destruction of their victims, | gious truth and undeviating kindyex 
but, hugging them closely, lift one of the | Her theory has its foundation in the \y, 
hind feet, which are armed with tremen. | f love, which she desires to apply to 
dous claws, and tear out the bowels. The | classes of humanity ; believing tha; , 
Frenchman’s advice reads rationally e- element of power is in it, and that hapy 
nough, and is a feasible theory on the art | 2¢ss will spread as it prevails. 

of evading unbearable compression; but,} It is truly wonderful that a single 
unfortunately, in the haunts of that ani-| vidual, and she a retiring, quiet fem 
mal those slim juvenile.saplings are rare- | Should be able, while yet young, ; 
ly met with,and aperson closely confront-|complish so much good for her {. 
ed with such a grizzly vis-a-vis is not ex-| creatures. We venture to say that ; 
actly in a tone of nerve for surgical oper- | Score of men would have achieved sox 
ations. in the same time. 

| In various States, at the east and; 
west, at the south and the north, she jy, 





MISS DIX, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Gow succeeded in obtaining the establishne 

No person in our own country, none in| of well-ordered asylums for the insave, 
any country, except Howard and Mrs,Fry, introducing important improvenenis 
has showa us by example, how much may | prison diclipine, in meliorating the 
be done through the instrumentality of a| tion of county jails and alms-howss 
single individual for the relief of wretch-| while the facts which her unwearied ): 
edness, as the estimable lady whose name | bors have elicited,being published wide) 
is at the head of these lines. Her success| have awakened interest and secured 
is beyond all parallel even in the history | forms in many cases, that have nev 
of the two great philanthropists we have | come to her knowledge. She is now 
just mentioned ; and although her own) correspondence with committees in su 
modesty shrinks from the publicity which | different States, having the erection 
her career involves, there is a propriety | modification of asylums in charge. ! 
in presenting her example to the world, | mode of operation has always been of 1 
that she may thus be silently as useful in| quietest kind. 
stimulating others, as she is by her active! Proceeding to the State where there! 
efforts in the dispensation of mercies to| been no provision made for the ius! 
the suffering. she visits various parts of it, and culie's 

Miss Dix was a teacher in Massachu-| facts that show the vast importance 
setts, honored and useful in her vocation,| an asylum. In these visits she becowe 
when her mind became deeply interested acquainted with the leading minds, and 
in the condition of her fellow beings who |then she visits the seat of governmet 
are confined in prisons and asylums.— | during the session of the Legislature. 
Without being governed by that philoso- | the retirement of the parlor and in the s 
phy which confounds vice and misfortune, | cial circle, communicates to the mem!" 
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az : 
he comes in communion with them, 


ose facts which she has gathered ; she 
‘its their sywpathies and secures their 
jridual support to the measures she de- 
esto carry through. In this way she 
 armsall opposition, and almost invari- 
uly succeeds. How many of these In- 
‘utions are now shedding abroad their 
jesings, a8 the fruit of her philanthropy 
ecannot say; but we do know that the 
jessings of thousands ready to perish 
vecome down on her head, and that in 
srious parts of the land she has monu- 
ents more honorable, if not more endu- 
ng than the pyramids. 

How beautiful is such a life! Here is 
sthing Which may not be successfully 










,d. And who may not go and do like- 
ise? The same paths may not require 
iher travelers just now, but we live in a 
orld of sorrow and suffering ; the poor 
ehave with us always, andl whensoever 
ewillwe may do them good.—Presby- 
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AN ICE-HILL PARTY IN RUSSIA. 


The reader, I hope, will have no objec- 
jons to quit his comfortable fireside, put 
mhis furs,and accompany me to a sledge, 
pr ice-hill party. 

An army of about ten or fifteen sledges 
tart from a house where the party assem- 
ble,the gentlemen driving themselves,and 
wh family taking some provisions with 
hem. After about an hour and three-quar- 
rs’ drive, the whole caravan arrives at 
be house of a starosto (president) of the 
ork-people employed by the foreign com- 
mercial houses in Russia. The starosto 
8 usually a wealthy man, and mostly 
ooked up to by his neighbors, as he has 

'y some most extraordinary means acquir- 

some few townish manners, which suit 
‘country appearance as much as glaz- 

i boots and a polka tie would suit the 
¢ English country farmer. 


imitated by any one. Her walks are those | 
‘benevolence. She goes about doing | 


After having warmed themselves before 
a good hot Russian stove, the party begin 
operations by getting the sledges ready, 
and ascending the ice-hills. The hills are 
made of a wooden scaffold, covered with 
huge bits of ice, all of an equal size, plac 
ed side-by-side, so as to fit closely togeth 
er. Being constantly watered they gradu 
ally become one solid mass, as smovth as 
amirror. The hill, which is usually of a 
considerable height, and rather sloping, 
ends in a natrow plain of ice called the 
run, Which is just broad enough for three 
narrow sledges to pass each other, and 
long enough to carry you to the foot of a 
second hill. 

The sledges are usually made of iron, 
long and narrow, and covered by cush- 
ions, often embroidered by the fair hand 
of alady. They arelow and so construct- 
ed that they can hold one or two persons, 
as the case may be. Both the run and 
the hill are bordered by fir trees on each 
side, and on such evening parties are illu- 
minated with Chinese lamps placed be 
tween the branches of the trees- Fancy 
yourself on the top of the hill looking 
down this illuminated avenue of firs, which 
is reflected in the mirror of ice, as if to 
outshine the lights of the clear sky, and 
the gay laughing crowds moving up and 
down the hills, and you have before you 
the finest and most perfect picture of sor- 
rowless enjoyment, as a striking contrast 
to the lifeless nature surrounding it. The 
briskness of the movement, and the many 
accidents happening to the clumsy mem- 
bers of the party, keep up the excitement, 
while the contest of young men to obtain 
this or the other lady for their partners on 
their down-hill journey, (not in life,) nev 
er allows the conversation or the laugh to 
flag for one moment. 

I remember once getting into what 
school-boys would call an awful scrape 
with one of theice-hill heroes. We both 
started together from the second hill on a 
race, and I having a faster sledge, over- 
took him by the length of my conveyance, 
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and arrived at the top of the hill before 
him. Seeing that the belle of the evening 
was disengaged, | approached her with all 
the formality with which the newly ad- 
mitted youth requests the queen of the 
ball-room for the pleasure and honor to 
dance a polka with her, and asked her to 
go down. Forgetting a previous appoint- 
ment with my former antagonist, she ac- 
cepted my offer, and the latter just arrived 
in time to see us start from the hill. In 
his rage he determined to do me some 
mischief by upsetting my sledge, as soon 
as he had an opportunity to do so without 
any damage to another party. He soon 
had an occasion, but, unfortunately, I had 
a sledge with a lady before me; passing 
me, he hit me, and I, hitting the sledge 
before me, without being able to avoid it, 
at the same time getting hold of his legs, 
upset all three. Luckily, no injury was 
done, as the whole lot was upset into the 
snow, to the great enjoyment of all the 
spectators. 

Gradually the time to retire approaches. 
The lamps begin to go out, and the hills, 
divested of their beauty, appear like the 
ruins of a magnificent city of olden times. 
Here and there you see a single lamp peep- 
ing out from the branches of the trees, wist- 
fully looking round in search of its broth - 
ers, as if it wanted to assure itself of the 
absence of any other enlightening ob- 
jeet. 


The party go in to refresh themselves 


with tea and other warm beverages. The 
gentleman wait on the ladies, and a new 
contest begins, as each tries to surpass the 
other in politeness and quickness, If it 
is a supper, you see these youthful and 
useful members of society running about 
with plates of sandwiches, or steering a- 
long with a cup of bouillon in one and’ a 
glass of wine in the other hand, through 
the intricate passages formed by the num- 
berless tables occupied by members of the 
fair sex. And then having, after a great 
deal of danger,at last arrived at their place 
of destination ,they find the lady they wan- 





ted to serve already provided ith es - 
necessary comfort; and, perchance. aa 
so much engaged in Conversatioy oa 
their more fortunate rival, that chp 
even give them a grateful smile for th 

trouble. te 


1 With 


Cannot 


Now the ladies adjourn, and the fielg 
of action is left to the gentlemep, Alle 
straint seems to have gone. The chat 
of knives, the jingle of glasses, the jp) 
bub of voices,all this makes such q Chags 
of strange and mysterious noises, tha: 
has quite a deafening effect. At lastaey 
of order is heard from the top of thes 
ble. One of the directors of the pany. 
ter having requested the audience; 
their glasses, in flowery language pron 
es the health of the ladies, which y 
course, is drunk with tremenduous ». 
plause, manifested by acts, such as hey 
ing with the handles of knives and fork 
on the table, and clapping hands. 


After several other toasts, the party ai. 
journ to the ladies. Merry-making ns 
begins, and an hour or s0 is passed ins 
cial games, such as liuniing the slippe 
cross questions, crooked answers, a/ 
others. 


At last, the parties wrap themselves y 
again in their furs, and prepare to ¢ 
home. On their homeward tour, one: 
the finest phenomena in nature, may pe 
chance, appear to them. A streak of light 
suddenly appearing on the horizon,shoos 
like lightning up to thesky. Onem 
ment longer, and the whole sly is cover 
by such streaks, all of different colors 
malgamating together, and eonstavt! 
changing and lighting up the objects® 
bright as daylight. This is the Aur 
Borealis, one of the numerous spectace 
of nature, which the common people 
gard with astonishment, while the cul! 
vated mind finds a sermon on the glory’ 
our Maker in every object he meets on his 
journey through life; looks at it with « 
miration and reverence. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BY DOWNING. 


eee 





all over the island, the roads, some- 
set broad—but more often mere nar- 
vw lanes~are bordered by high hawthorn 
ves ; 80 that frequently you drive for 
nile or more, Without getting a peep be- 
ond these leafy walls of verdure. I 
wuld imagine that in May, when these 
pedges are white with blossoms, the whole 
island must be a very gay landscape; but 
ast now they only served to confirm one 
in opinion of the Englishman’s fondness 
jr seclusion and privacy in his own de- 
meuse. Just in proportion to the small- 
yess of his place, his desire to shut out all 
the rest of the world increases ; so that if 
ie only owns half an acre, his hedge shall 
be eight feet high, and the sanctity of the 
sradise within remains inviolate, The 
wid, high, well-built stone wail around 
some of the cottage and villa places of 
half an acre, on the south side of the is- 
land, astonished me, and gave me a new 
derstanding of the saying, that ‘‘ every 
man’s house is his castle.” Here, at least, 
thought I, it is clear that people under- 
and what is meant by private rights,and 
intend to have them respected. 

lt was not until I had reached the pret- 
ty villages of Bowchurch, Shanklin, and 
Ventor, that uy ideal of the Isle of Wight 
vas realised. These villages lie on the 
wuth side of the island, backed by steep 
hills and sloping to the sea. The climate 
isalmost perfection. It is neither hot in 
summer, nor cold in winter, and though 
open to all the sea breezes, the latter seem 
shora of all their violence here. The con- 
sequence is, they enjoy that perfect mar- 
riage of the land and sea so rarely wit- 
vessed in northern climates. The finest 
groves and woods, the richest shrubbery 
and flower gardens, the most emerald-like 
glades of turf, here run down almost to 
the beach, and you have all the luxuriant 























beauty of vegetation, in its luveliest forms, 








joined to all the sublimity, life, and ex 
citement of the ocean views. 

As to the climate, you may judge of its 
mildness and uniformity, when I tell you 
that the bay trees of the Mediterranean 
grow here on the lawns, as luxuriantly as 
snow balls do at home ; and fuchsias ae 
tall as your head, make rich masses in al 
most every garden, and stand the winter 
as well here as lilacs or syringoes do with 
us. Jn the neighborhood of Shanklin | 
saw a charming old parsonage house ; the 
very picture of spacious ease and comfort 
with its great bay windows, its pictur- 
esque gables, and its thatched roof ; quite 
embowered in tall myrtles—Roman myr 
tles—one of the cherished green house 
plants that here has grown thirty or for- 
ty feet high, reaching quite above the 
eaves of the house. Bays, Portugal lau 
rels, hollies, and China roses surrounded 
this parsonage, and never lose their /resh 
ness and verdure, (the owner assured me 
the roses bloom all winter long,) cheating 
the inhabiiants into the belief that win 
teris an allegory, or if not, has only a 
substantial existence in Iceland or Spitz 
bergen. 

Then the hotels here—especially in 
Shanklin—are absolutely romantic in their 
rural beauty. Designed like the prettiest 
cottages, orvather in a quaint and ramb 
ling style, half cottage and half villa, the 
roof covered with thatch, and the walls 
with ivy, jessamines, and perpetual roses 
and set down in the midst of a charming 
lawn, and surrounded by shrubbery, you 
feel the same reluctance to take the room 
which the chambermaid, with the freshest 
of roses on her cheeks, and the cleanest 
of caps on her head, shows you, as you 
would in hireing the apartments of some 
tasteful friend in reduced circumstances 
When you rise from your dinner, (admira- 
bly served,) always in a private parlor, 
the casement window opens upon a vel- 
vet lawn, bright with masses of searlet 
geraniums, verbenas, aid tea roses, set 
in the turf, and you give yourself up te 
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the profound conviction that for snugness | dible—a long, low, mysterious ».... 
and coziness, and perfection at a rural that never changes—that is fe); on . : 
inn, the world can contain nothing better 

than can be found in the Isle of Wight. proceed from some incalculable 9;..” 
—from some far invisible heicht— ey 
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A MINE UNDER THE 8EA. unlike anything that is heard oy y;.. 


per ground, in the free air of } he 


The Gonowing description of a visit sound so sublimely mourn ful and «:) k 
to Bottallack Copper mine, in England, is ih CU ANievabslal Vicdehisor a, 
from a work recently published, entitled Rete rie aliihtane iit, ee 
7 em clively to hold 
onan: es nares nndlotanes peace as if enchanted by it, and ne thi 
plete mining equipment,with candles stuck LE TT a aay i 
by lumps of clay to their felt hats, the ; sng to each other the x 
y P Y % tonishment which it has inspireq ;, 
travelers have painfully descended by per- athe Brews thie Bret. 
pendicular ladders and along dripping- At last the miner speaks again and w 
wet rock passages, fathoms down into] | 4.04 what we hear is. ia Ss coal 
pitchy darkness ; the miner who guides ditt Mellie the'vecks 2 “nen , te 
them calls a halt, and their exact position iaty feit-abore ws bed un =p 
with reference to the surface of the “terra- thet are breaking on ne ci + whe re: 
queous globe,” is thus described : The tide is now at the its oat ms af 
We are now four hundred yards out,un-| . | So extesordinary state a i ae 
der the bottom of the sea! and twenty the sound is low and iden us mye 
fathoms, or a hundred and twenty feet be- period. But, when sis be sal 
low the sea level. Coast trade vessels are |) 14 dias op ea “tony: 
sailing over our heads. Two hundred |; wi Sat Min ete. then laa 
and forty feet beneath us men are at work terrific: the teasing heard ‘eee Pe ; 
and there are galleries even below that.— ep taltin bs 60 inexpressib! Sere 4 oil 
The extraordinary position down the face | 1,4¢ the boldest men at work arv afraid 
of the cliff, of the engines andother works | .ontinue their labor—all ascend to é 
on the surface, at Bottallack, is now ex-| curface to breathe the upper air and stand 
plained. The mine is not excavated like| on the firm earth; dreading, though » 
other mines under the land but under the | catastrophe has ever happened yet, thet 
sea. the sea will break in on them if they » 
Having communicated these particulars | main in the cavern below. 
the raw miner next tells us to keep strict | —— o— 
silence and listen. We obey him, sitting 
speechless and motionless. If the reader 
could only have beheld us now, dressed 
in our copper colored garments, huddled}  4¢ eventide my on Was in a melas 
close together in a mere cleft of subter- choly mood, and I wandered forth ir 
ranean rock, with a flame burning on our | search of solitude. My careless footsteps 
heads and darkness enveloping our limbs | }ed me to a field of graves—sad place for 
—he must certainly have imagined with- | pleasure—yet in my heart there is a ten 
out any violent stretch of fancy, that he| der chord,which swept by memories of the 
was looking down on a conclave of/ dead, gives back a sound whose sweetes 
gnomes. melody thrills and animates my soul. 4 
After listening for a few moments,a dis- willow’s drooping branches cast their 
tant unearthly noise becomes faintly au-| shade upon the tomb of one I once loved 
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COME AWAY. 


BY AMANDA. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 








d beneat 
perchance, her spirit would with my | 


ing heart commune. The golden sun- 
beams still lingered, and the breath of 
sing nested in the cypress leaves and 
hed among the tombs, while clouds of 
vst texture Veiled in mourning the vigil 
Tearless but sad I stood in calm 
rs taney. It may be fancy; but me- 
wht I saw an angel form advance, her 
fel noiseless as the dew-drops on 
-eward, and her countenance was mild- 
far than the silver sun-beams. As yet 
ikvew her not. I gazed in silence, and 
entranced. Her robe unfolding, she 
»v forth ascroll—a leaf from the book 
life, it seemed—and in letters of light 
vad thename of herI loved. My heart 
; filled with ecstacy, my lips were 
wed, and for a few moments profound 
yoce reigned. Then with accents as 
fas the harp’s dying tones, she whis- 
red, “Come away.” 


The vision vanished, the spell was 
oken. And now, ever and anou, me- 
inks [hear, wafted upon the evening 
eeze, im tones of sweetest melody, 
ume away.” 
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PPORTUNITIES FOR DOING GOOD. 
There need be little time spent in find- 
g an opportunity of doing good. In- 
ed, whatever may be the circumstances 
an individual, at every turn he will 
dan occasion for the exercise of the 
inciples required in order to do good. Be 
pfound in the learned professions or in 
e humbler, but not less useful walks 
life, opportunities will constantly 
cur for lending assistance, or adding 
blessing, in some way, to fellow- 
welers on the same road. But, as 
geveral thing, it is not the inquiry a- 
ong men, “ how shall I add to the sum 


h that shade I lingered, think- 


FOR DOING GOOD. +35 


—but, “ how 


©), 


| total of human happiness ? 
shall I increase my own individual hap 
piness?” And, in nine cases out of ten, 
the practical answer to this question is 
erroneous. 

It is not by constant selfish aims, how 
ever successfully those aims may be prose 
cuted, that we areto secure the happiness 
which the Author of our being has put 
Within the reach of all; but that man who 
seeks the good of others, enjoys more true 
happiness than can possibly be realized 
by one selfishly bent upon his own ag 
grandizement. It is often the case that 
that which is most ardently sought, and 
most actively and sedulously pursued, has 
in itself the poison of every pleasure, and 





instead of affording sweetness, embitters 


the whole of life, and makes everything 


wear a Sombre aspect. But such is not 
the case when one lays aside his selfish 
| ness, and asks, in the sincerity of his 
| soul, what can I do to serve my genera 
tion, and to bless and comfort those who 


are in distress? There is true enjoyment 
| for every one, if he can be prevailed up 
on to pay the price. Before a harvest of 
peace, there must be a seed-time in which, 
with a plentiful hand, we have strown 


| the requisite seed. If we go forth, spread- 
ing peace and joy wherever we go, we 
shall return in the evening to view the 
flowers which have sprung up by our care, 
and to see the golden grain of righteous 
ness and peace waving in glorious beau 
ty along our pathway. 

It is impossible for the man, who is dis- 
pensing goodness and causing the smile 
of joy where despair and wretchednes< 
was before, to be unhappy—Nay, he must 
in the very nature of things be blest in 
blessing—be comforted in comforting and 
be happy in producing happiness. Read 
er,in every stepin your path there is an 
opportunity for doing good to others im- 
mediately, to yourself ultimately, for it 
will return into your own bosom making 
all right there, and all peaceful as the 





holy calm of a summer's eve. Then try 
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it upon the first wretched one in your 
reach, and do not stop doing, whilst the 
sun dispenses his light and life to the 
world, or the great Author of life is dis- 
pensing to you. 

There is more genuine happiness in the 
world than most people are prepared to be- 
lieve. It is only by missing the mark,that 
men are so constantly coming short of 
their expectations. Itisby looking in a 
wreng direction, and striving in an im- 
pruper manner that men fail to secure the 
bliss, they so much desire. Instead of 
looking at one’s self, and bending every 
energy of the soul to the accomplishing 
some purpose in which self only, is to be 
found—let one look abroad on the suffer- 
ing world—Let him set himself to work 
to roll away from earth just as much of its 
misery ashe possibly can. Let ‘him by 
every means within his reach seek to 
spread joy and peace around. Let him 
commence with the first object which pre- 
sents itself and in the fulness of his heart, 
at once set about doing something to ben- 
efit, to bless, and it is impossible for this 
to be done without causing light and sun- 
shine in ones own breast. If any’ of our 
readers have doubts of the truth of our 
statement, let them at once set about this 
business, and experiment a little and if 
they do not find this a sovereign panacea 
forthe misery that before was theirs, we 
willcharge them nothing for the recipe 
we have given. It is impossible to bless 
w ithout being blessed. Q. 





Tae IntrerNaTIONAL For JuNE.—This 
valuable monthly,we think has more than 
surpassed itself, as it has heretofore sur- 
passed all other monthlies of our country. 
For we say emphatically it is at the very 
head of the family of “Monthlies.” We 
regret that the enterprising publishers of 
this work, as well as those of the Harper’s 
Magazine which stands next to it, have 
found it necessary to publish novels. It 
is true they are the best of their kind; but 
we think that truth may be as attractive, 
and more instructive than fiction; yet we 





believe that both these works ne ; 
much to correct the Vitiated to 
a large class of the reading pub)i ¥ 
a year, Stringer & Townsand, 999 R. 
way, N.Y. Found at Morse aa ,. 
Detroit. 77 





AGENTS WANTED 

We want any number of Avey:. 
who are unknown to us,must bring a 
monials to their honesty and pe ail 


qualifications. We want agents th»: vil 


pay us when they have got the subscrigs, 
money without delay. | 


iF Now at the commencement of , hes 
volume is the time for all indebted ty ».:, 
payment, and to advance pay for th, . 
volume.} 

Although we have two volumes 4 yy, 
we prefer that our subscribers should py 
for the year, as it is much more eas 
transmitted, than the fractional par «, 
dollar. 


3 Let each one who wishes to se 
Miscellany prosper, and beeome wha |; 
and the publishers wish it, send us o, 
new subscriber, with pay in advance, 
gether with the amount of his own « 
scription. Some may do much more thy 
this—so much the better. We are diy 
all we can at present, to make the wo; 
acceptable and useftl. 


iF But very few of those subscribes 
who paid for the Miscellany have disew 
tinued, Some who forgot to pay, hav 
forgotten to take their books from the 
fice and consequently tliey have by thew 
der of the Postmaster been discontinued 
much to our regret. 

We hope all such will be kind enoyi 
to send on the amount of their indebtednes 
and a dollar for the next year, and under 
standing one another better, we shall le 
able to add to the future of each other 
pleasure and enjoyment. 


iF Will those indebted to us remewbr 
that one dollar and fifty cents wilt 
charged after the twentieth of July—w 
farther change. We give one month lv 
ger as all may not have seen our forme 
note. 


> We have received some valuable» 
rs too late for insertion in the July nur 
r. They will enrich the next num 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


BY REV. H. D. KITCHELL. 


(Concluded from page 297.) 


[ris at this point the career of a peo- 
le ordinarily terminates, and having 
rached its noon of greatness it begins to 
ink thenceforth into gradual decline— 
But there Was in this race a plenitude of 
vigor that more than sufficed to produce 
a England. That great empire, greater 
jn all the substance of greatness than any 
the world had yet seen, was merely the 
irst product of the Saxon genius, the 
ork of its minority, its juvenile experi- 
ment, its poem at the ageof sixteen. It 
ronstitutes its mere vantage point from 
which it might rise with unexhausted 
igor toa nobler work. Its prentice hand 
ttriedon England, and then it made 
America. 

But for this higher achievement there 
asdemanded along preparation and 

ny changes. 


First of all a new and nobler field must 
be found for it. A little fragmentary 
hland,a sort of waste bit that remained 
om the building of the Continent, and 
s pitched away as useless into the sea, 
ould not suffice for this people when it 
dreached the years of discretion. It 
lad done well with a little, and now de- 
edan ampler field. England, great 


Vol.v.No.2. 4 





and noble as she is, was not all nor the 
best which thisrace was called to achieve 
But the scene on which it was appointed 
from the first to figure most largely, lay as 
yet hidden from the world. This conti 

nent was yetto the old world as if it 
were not. Butas this race ripened for 
the great purpose of Providence, the 
Ocean was to be pierced to find for them 
an appointed and fitter abode. And how 
significant was the process of discoverinz 
this New World. The idea of it first 
dawned onthe genius of a Genoese ad 

venturer, who attempted to realize it under 
Spanish patronage. But it was in 
vain; it could not be realized under the 
auspices of Spain. Columbus conceived 
the enterprize and led the way; but Col- 
umbus did not discover America. God 
turned aside the prow of the Pinta to the 
Island of Cuba, and suffered the Spaniard 
to touch no part of the real continent.— 

No—it was reserved for England to dis 

cover America. The Saxon shall find for 
himself his future home. Seizing on the 
bright conception of the Spaniard—with 

some touch, it must be confessed, of the 

old piratical craft of his fathers—and 

beating upand down in this great West- 

ern abyss to see what new worlds he 
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might light on, a certain Saxon sea-king 
by the name of Cabot first set civilized 
foot on the real continent. Had it fallen 
to Spain by right of discovery, how dif- 
ferent had all been! The Papal power 
would have grasped it, and would have 
made of it, of the whole of it, in all 
human probability, what it has made of 
Mexico and South America. It was a 
Divinity that shaped that end also, and 
very differently from the rough hewing 
of the human draft, threw America into 
the hands of the Saxon. 

But it had only found its future home. 
This race was not yet ripe for its occu- 
pancy. It was not enough that it had 
ceased to be pagan and had become pa- 
pally Christian. This gold must pass 
through the fires of the Reformation. Ac- 
cordingly England came early into the 
vreat Lutheran reform. From the days of 
Wickliffe there had been among the Saxon 
commonalty of England a strong and 
deep-working spirit of opposition to the 
Papacy. And when Luther in the ear of 
all Europe struck the hour of spiritual 
emancipation, it was echoed from heart 
to heart through all the depths of English 
Saxondom. . And while the Norman sur- 
face was beaten forward and backward in 
that storm, the royal family and nobility 
being now Protestant and then Catholic, 
and never beeoming more than half Prot- 
estantized, the middle class, the Saxonry 
of the nation, entered heartily into the 

teformation. 

For England the Reformation effecied 
only the politico-ecclesiastical system 
of State-Churchism. That was the 
happy medium of the Anglican comprom- 
ise, so lauded by the old School of histori- 
ans. It was all that England might then 
attain, and must even yet be endured for a 
time. But a Protestantism thus arrested 
midway on its passage from Rome to 
Christ—a Protestantism that still loved to 
go flaunting in Romish gear, and plumed 
itself with the ceremonial insignia of the 
Beast—was not the stuff to be entrusted 


with the destinies of a new Ww,» 
There must be a higher develop org 
that. Protestantism must rise to re. ‘ 
ism. It must have the bloody tuition 
Elizabeth, the greatest of that m 10st p 
line of tyrants, but greater jy Loth's 
than in that discretion which bade ke iy 
live single and be the last of the Tudor 
It must have conferences with that ¢; Bi 
jest of Nature in the way of Snead 
that boorish Solomon, Scotch James 
First of England, whose majesty by ¢ 
vine right spake and acted much fol}, 
has also hidden much wisdo1a beyond di 
thought for the world to ponder and, 
in that memorable adage, ‘no Bis hoy 
King.” Protestantism | had yeta ia 
endure, and a Cromwell to produce ay), 
lose. At last the right elemen: Pe 
evolved and ripened. This Saxoy } ; 
TANISM Was What God had been preparin 
to bring forth as the right seed wheres j 
to planta New World. And duierd 
that troubled period, and especially y be 
king and prelate and nobility came bac; 
from their exile to scourge with blood 
hand the liberties and. consciences oj ; 
towhom Liberty and Conscience we, 
anything but names, there stole away 
silence and in tears from their dear 2p» 
lish homes that succession of Paria 
Saxons, whose worth needs no others 
morial than their works. 


We need not minutely follow the « 
sequent history. This people brow! 
with them, in the essential elements 
their character,all that they have sincete 
come. Jt was certain, from the hu 
when they first set foot in this land, the 
such a people would in due time becoue 
a separate and independent nation. Ths 
issue Was progressing from the very irs 
From every record of the early Amenes 
Colonies, which enters at all into the » 
terior of their history, it is clear that lo 
before the Revolution the spirit of Sau 
independence was chafing under the 
straints of British tyranny,and prepaniz 





for the assertion of its rights. Long be 
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Fe ay of Lexington the struggle was be- 
gu. The Declaration of Independence 
was no extemporaneous act. It had long 
veen growing UP in men’s hearts, and get- 
sing itself into shape against the day of 
need. , 

And it was no less certain that, whenso- 
everthis people should achieve a distinct 

national existence, they weuldadopt Re- 

publicanism astheir polity. That wasa 
foregone conclusion. It was in their his- 
wry and training. They came out from 
England just at that period when the 
pirit of Freedom was stronger in that 
land than ever before or since. They 
-ame from that class who felt in all its 
vitterness the degradation to which Eng- 
iand wassinking under the rule of the 
Swarts. They had shared in that great 
sruggle for Constitutional Freedom which 
-ven in its failure, had power te ennoble 
jgrever the names of itsactors. It was in 
vain then. The time had not yet come. 
Noteven Cromwell could yet lead them 
out of the wilderness. But the Saxon Pil- 
grims caught the sacred fire as it dropped 
from the falling altar of English Liberty, 
and bore itover the ocean. It was kin- 
dled into a flame when that little Saxon 
senatedrew up, in the cabin of the May- 
dower, that notable document by which 
they resolved themselves into “a civil 
vody politic’—a popular government.— 
That was the harbinger and beginning 
fmuch. It was theseminal principle of 
Voluntary Self-government. And when 
the Revolution left this country free, and 
was called on to choose its national 
polity, it remembered that compact of the 
Pilgrims avd based on it the structure of 
our Republic. 

From this point the Saxon race entered 
upon its true and highest mission. Its 
native genius, its early tuitior, its whole 
waining as seen in English history, had 
ited it for the work on which it now 
eatered. The great purpose for which 
this racehad been raised up and trained 


broad theatre of a New World, work out 
for itself and for the human family, the 
problem of a more perfect social and po 
litical life, a new and truer type of Civili- 
zation. 

The principles of Freedom which were 
adopted in our national polity are but a 
development of the original spirit of this 
race. Its inbred love of Liberty had never 
died out. It had been asa smothered fire, 
over which oppression had need to walk 
softly and at its peril. It had been held 
in check, and sternly crushed down in 
England; but never did the Saxon Com- 
mons so fully imbibe the Norman spirit of 
loyalty, but that its free blood would rise 
at every blow of a tyrant. 

Had this people remained wholly within 
the British Isles, the same development of 
Free Principles would in due time have 
been made. Ages might have passed, in 
that case, before they could be clearly 
evolved and vindicated—but they would 
have been made. The world had need ot 
this development, and it was the mission 
of this race to make it. It will even yet 
be made in England. Slowly, avd win 
ning each step by a contest that is a les 
son to mankind, that portion of this race 
which occupies the old homestead is clear- 
ing itself of its many obstructions. The 
popular sentiment, dreaded, reviled, re- 
sisted by the whole strength of despotism, 
is rising and forcing itself to be respected 
and steadily winning back its rights.— 
How different is the England of to-day 
from the England which our fathers left ' 
How wide the space through which Re 
bellions and Revolutions and ever-pro 
gressive Reforms have carried England 
since then! The two hundred years which 
measure the interval between Charles | 
and Victoria, carry us from despotism al- 
most to republicanism. And every year 
witnesses an advance in the same direc. 
tion. 

Over a stormy sea the once strong ship 
of English Absolutism, freighted with 





of God, was that it might here, on the 


Kings by the grace of God, and nobles by 
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the grace of the King, has thus far wea- 
thered every tempest. Bat it wears the 
marks of conflict and of age. With 
loosened joints and battered hull it still 
faces the storm. It has just outridden 
another gale that has strewn the shore 
with the wrecks of almost every other 
monarehy in Europe. But dark and un- 
known passages are before it. The Irish 
Sea is ahead, and other seas beyond. 

But the great contest which has in va- 
rious forms for the last two handred years 
convulsed England, we have here settled | 
forever-the contest between popular rights | 


and arbitrary power—the battle of the 


Ballot-box with kingly and lordly prerog- 
ative. 

The profane People, the valgar rabble 
of the masses, fit only to toil and fight 
battles and pay taxes—this people, that 
have hitherto been a very separate thing 
from the England of History, that have 
merely steod beneath and lifted up on 
their scarred shoulders for the admiration 
of mankind an England that was none of 
theirs, a mere pageant of royalty and no- 
bility—this people are finding a voice and 
learning their rights and their power.— 
And on the other hand, the work of Crown 
and Peerage and Establishment, of all 
whom vested funds and vested glories 
bind to resist ali change—in a werd, the 
work of the whole combined Toryism of 
England—is te stand with broom and 
bucket in the open doors of Chureh and 
State, and sweep back as long as they may 
the swelling ocean of Democracy that is 
rolling in upon them. The strife may be 
long, but the vietory is eertain. For as 
surely as that the eld Teutonic blood still 
pours its vigor through the veins of the 
English yeomanry, se certainly a day is 
comipg when there will be an England of 
English People, 

But we must leave our brethren in the 
old Island home to struggle as they may, 
and follow in the race of Freedom as they 


can. We glance back at their condition, | 
only as it gives us a convenient measure | 





to the Nations. 





of the Saxon progress in our ow) ¢»,, 
Our work is before us. Here at one, 
all those entanglements were eas of 
The popular principle was laid » my 
sis of our Ameriean enterprise. W, in 
scarcely over-estimate the advance Thich 
was then made on all past polities, o» »), 
significanee of our position to the ww; 
The choicest tribe of the human race ai, 
ages of divine preparation, is caught j,, 
away out of the Old World’s ways: jy. 
Continent, made for them, hidden away 
for them till the fullness of times had eon, 
now found at length, and given to sho». 
as the theatre of their great experiment — 
They start emancipated on a national ¢; 
reer, with the noblest declaration of }y 
man rights, and the highest forms of p.- 
sonal, civil, and religious freedom. On 
atitutional Liberty and Popular Sovercicns, 
—a Nation of the People—the elevation a: d 
well-being of the people the end and po: 
a means—these are the corner stones ¢' 
our American system. What the Bard oi 
Scotland sung, with genuine Saxon soi! 
we propose to realize, viz: “Thata mu‘: 
a man for a’ that:” 


‘What though on homely fare he dix: 
Wear hoddin gray, and toil for brea/~ 
Give fools their silks and knaves the’ 
wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp— 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 


robe 


And the high experiment is a spectac’: 
There is not a cabal o 
princely plotters in Europe, as they gathe: 
around their council-boards to forge fe: 
ters for the masses, that does not scen’ 
danger in every Western breeze: nor 2 cot 
tage in all the bog-land of Tipperary, «: 
on the banks of the Rhine or the Danute 
where the victims of oppression do vo! 
whisper to one another of the Land of the 
People. 

Of all this we need only speak. But¥ 
may see in thie what is the purport a0 
drift of the Saxon race iu its new hom ~ 
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" = it in charge to assert and exemplify 
he worth, the rights, the capabilities of 
he People. This is the meaning and ten- 
jency of all our Institutions. And under 
.jeir influence there has already been wit- 
essed a popular elevation in all that per- 
gins to human worth and happiness, such 
«isnot found elsewhere on earth. 

it is very true, we have had other work 

hus far than the old nations of Europe 
rave had leisure to accomplish. Our 
sealth has not gone to embellish our land 
vith architectural and monumental struc- 
yres, a8 in old nations, grown plethoric 
vith stagnant riches. We have not bent 
vr strength to the achievement of naval 
or military pre-eminence. We have scenes, 
ndeed, which it costs us no blush to re- 
member, on our Lakes and on the ocean, 
and fields well-fought from Quebec to Bue- 
oa Vista—enough, and some items too 
much, of glory like that. And all paid 
or! We have not mortgaged the whole 
fature and pawned the birthright of com- 
ing generations, by a National Debt for a 
»eced growth of martial greatness, for 
zlory run wp on credit, till payment would 
avolve national bankruptcy. We pay as 
wego. We have had our warlike follies, 
very costly, and not very glurious. We 
have not quite unlearned the Saxon trick 
f thestrong hand. But we have grown 
economical and thrifly. The bills are all 
receipted for that chivalrous slave-chase 
in Florida. And this recent glory of con- 
quering a country and then buying it—let 
us pay for this too as soon as possible. 

One of England’s finest wits, smarting 
under the consequences of English glory, 
has left us a warning, which we do well 
to heed, against growing fond of warlike 
glory. “We can inform Jonathan what 
are the inevitable consequences of this 
fondness for glory,—Tazxes upon every 
thing which it is pleasant to see,hear,feel, 
swell, or taste—taxes upon warmth, light, 
and locomotion—taxes on every thing on 
earth, and in the waters under the earth, 
n every thing that comes from abroad,or 








is grown at home—taxes on the raw ma- 

terial, and on every value that is added to 
it by the industry of man—taxes on the 
sauce that pampers man’s appetite,and the 
drug that restores him to health—on the 
ermine which decorates the judge, and the 
repe which hangs the criminal—on the 
poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice 
—on the briss nails of the coffin, and the 
ribbons of the bride. The school-boy 
whips his taxed top—the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bri 

dle, on a taxed road—and the dying Eng 

lishman, pouring his medicine, which has 
paid 7 per cent., inte a spoon which has 
paid 15 per cent., flings himself back on 
his chintz bed,which has paid 22 per cent. 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, 
who has paid a license of £100 for the 
privilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately taxed 
from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the pro- 
bate, large fees are demanded for burying 
him in the chancel ; his virtues are hand- 
ed down to posterity on taxed marble; and 
he is then gathered to his fathers—to be 
taxed ne more.” 

Another direction in which our new 
Saxon enterprise is working out results for 
the world, is to be seen in the full Tolera- 
tion which is here extended to all forms of 
religious opinion and practise, and in the 
veluntary principle on which all religious 
systems are here placed. These are princi- 
ples of genuine American production. The 
churches wholly independant of the State, 
and resting confidently down on the affec- 
tions of the people—all religious systems 
protected and thrown on their own merits 
—they constitute a new era in the exter 
nal history of Christianity. They bring 
our religious Institutions home to the bu 
siness and bosoms of the people, and give 
them a hold on the popular mind, such as 
no patronage of the State could possibly 
effect. 

Under the working of our Popular Prin- 
ciples there is rapidly resulting among us 
a new and higher type of Civilization. — 
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Hitherto civilization has everywhere been 
of an exceedingly partial and superficial 
character. National refinement and ele- 

vation have everywhere been confined to a 
part, and generally to a very small part, 
of the socialbody. The intelligence, com- 

fort, and virtue have pertained only to a 
fraction of the State, and have been co 

existent with the greatest ignorance, de- 
gradation and practical barbarism on the 
part of the greater mass of the people.— 
In how many respects have the People 
hitherto formed no real part of the Na- 
tiens! A Nation’s civilization has not at 
all been the civilization of that Nation, 
but has consisted in a few bright spots on 
a broad ground of popular darkness. A 
single order, a few great families, a favor- 
ed nobility, have shone forth with bright- 
ness which has won the world’s admira- 
tion; and men have forgotten the plebeian 
masses that have weltered in penury, ig- 
norance and vice underneath. A few tall 


pinnacles have shot up till the sunlight 
gilded their tops, but around their base 
lay the dark sea of the People, wretched, 
uncared for, forgotten. 

But in the purposes of God a new order 
of civilization has been decreed—the eiv- 
ilization of the people—the elevation of 


the masses. And in the ripeness of time, 
the Saxon race has this charge committed 
to it, and a new world given it in which 
to work out the great problem of popular 
civilization. Here, from the genius of this 
people, and from the evident purposes of 
Providence, we are to look for this high re- 
sult. This is the purport of our free in- 
stitutions, our personal, civil and religious 
freedom. Here,at length, the People are 
the State. And here accordingly, from the 
dawn of this high destiny, there has been 
acare for the means of cultivating and 
elevating the common mind, that is a new 
thing upon the earth. The Common 
School System dates back to Plymouth, 
1621. From that day to this, it has ex 

tended itself, with its fit adjuncts of Acad. 
emies and Colleges ; and the result alrea- 





dy is a people educated oul elevated as 
ripe for an onward career. The Christi, 
Education of the whole people is inde 
the great interest of our country, as 
or swim, we have no plank but the sa 
gent virtue of the people. ‘On their ed: 
eation and religious cultivation rests 4) 
the hope of our Nation. 

One opprobrium which has been cas , 
our American Saxondom is, that we hay, 
no Literature. The reproach is ill-consig,, 
ed and premature. We have not had time 
to write our books yet. To charge it : , 
grave default on a country yet in its ,, 
fancy, and whose energies have been j; 
manded in the toil of settlement and poy 
institutions, that it has not already wry: 
out a Literature to compare with ‘that of 
lands a thousand years old, isas Preposter 
ous as to require the great works of Bago, 
and Newton at the hands of a sopkomon 
We think there is a Literature in us, anj 
begun to be wrought out, and a capabilijy 
in due time of completing it. Meantiny 
we are acting our Epics too busily to sing 
them. We are making History too ea 
nestly to find time to write it. There j: 
song in us, but we have yet found no leis 
ure to sing, save such strains as the labor 
er might troll over his toil, or as the swa: 
might give forth while yet on the wing— 
We have work in hand. We have bu: 
just felled the forest which frowned wu 
broken along our eastern border frow 
Maine to Florida. We have but just nov 
discovered the Valley of the Mississippi 
We have Oregons and Minesotas to build 
and Californias to eultivate. From Wis 
consin to Texas we are pushing forward 
one long line of invasion for the conques! 
of the Prairies. We confess the lack 
therefore, but not with shame. We vi! 
write presently. Our poets are wailing 
till they may compose in attics perched 
on the western slopes of the Rock; 
Mountains, looking out on the Pacific— 
There will be more history to write by aud 
by,and perhaps better--aud riper science 
to unfold. Meantime all England’s liters 
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bare is ours also. Whatever Saxon genius 
” achieved since our common fathers 
apnexed the Island of Britain, is ours no 
“si than England’s. And in due time we 
rill stand pledged to produce their like 
of ourown. And already, though only as 
ith left-handed effort, we have said and 
ag somewhat which time will not wil- 


—_— 


lingly let die. 

One other and wore weighty reproach 
mains. In such a view it is impossible 
yot to notice and deplore one striking and 
yournful anomaly, the great reproach and 
burden and peril of our free institutions. 
Slavery is the dark spot on our fame. It 

; with no purpose of extenuating this 
yupeudous crime against Freedom that 
we shall here speak of it. To apologize 
for it would be to sin against our own 
heart's strongest sentiments. While it 
continues, it will be the grief of every 
fee American soul, as it will be the shame 
{ our country, and the fountain of mis- 
rule, confusion and danger. 

Buteven at the risk of apparent parti- 
suship in defenseof the Saxon character, 
there are a few historical facts which we 
vill bring forward, bearing on this mat- 
wr, and pertinent to our general sub- 
eel. 

There was a wide difference of origin, 
purpose and character between the first 
planters of our Southern States, and the 
jounders of New England—a difference 
which has perpetuated itself, and gives to 
this hour the tone to our Northern and 
Southern sentiments. The South was col 
mized Very much as we are now coloniz 
ing California. It was just at the close 
if a war between England and Spain, just 
when a mass of restless and unscrupulous 
adventurers were thrown loose on society, 
that it Was noised abroad that in the New 
World of the West there was not only a 
genial clime, and fertile soil, and all the 
‘oft delights of the tropics, but more than 
all, there was gold there! Gold glittered a- 
mong its sands,shone in its limpid streams 





and diopped from the yellow cliffs of its’ 
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mountains! We can easily conceive th 
effect. It threw a succession of eager and 
improvident colomes into the South. Ma 
ny failed, but they finally effected settle 
ments. But for a long period the ruling 
purpose of the Southern Colonial Compa 
nies was traffic, gain, speculation, wil: 
adventure, and the search for p: 
metals. How different from this was th 
high and holy purpose that peopled Nev 
England! And the very year that wit 
nessed the approach of the Pilgrims t« 
the north coast, saw also the first Slave 
ship on its way to Virginia, with its cargo 
of human ohattels. Neither were they of 
the same race. The leading Virginia 
Companies were of the English nobility 
—‘he favorites and retainers of the crown 
and the colonists themselves were mainly 
of the same class—decayed noblemen- 
gentlemen adventurers—the aristocratic 
loungers in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James. The Saxon common people had 
no share in that movement. It was a 
Norman colonization. And this gave 
character and distinction to the enterprise 
With these Slavery found acongenial and 
permanent home. The Norman pride, his 
scora of labor, his high blood, despotic 
temper, and aristocratic refinement, lea 
ened that portion of our land from the 
first, as it leavens it yet. And these have 
prevailed to retain ard cherish there th: 
institution of Slavery, long after the Sax- 
on spirit in the East had thrown off the 
uncongenial appendage. And that spirit 
as it more and more pervades our county 
is fast undermining this alien institu 
tion. 

Frum this rapid sketch of the Saxon 
history and character, it would not seen 
difficult, within certain obvious limits, tu 
predict the future of such a people. At 
least that species of prophecy is within 
our reach, which lies in tracing given 
causes to their natural results. We may 
trust that the future career of such a peo 
ple will be the complement of the past, 
the completion of the present. Looking 
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back, then, over the history of the Saxon 
race—considering its origin, its native ge- 
nius, its culture and progress thus far, its 
past achievements and present capabili- 
ties--who does not feel that, if there be 
granted to this people the ordinary exemp- 
tion from great disturbing agencies, if 
but. ordinary wisdom characterize its 
counsels, and the favor of God rest upon 
it, there opens before it a career that has 
no parallel in allthe past records of the 
world. Itisthe race of Workers. It has 
in it life and energy and an ail-subduing 
spirit of enterprise. Compared with any 
other race, it has the freshness of youth, 
A strong inventive genius and an equally 
strong executive faculty mark it as the 
race that is to make itself felt on the 
world’s destiny. And here, in a bound- 
less field, under the auspices of Freedom 
and Christianity, it now enters on its 
manhood. 

Mark what a strung expansive force has 
characterized this race from the beginning 
It has an elastic, diffusive faculty, by 
which it has filled and overflowed, and 
burst forth through every avenue, and 
spread itself over every field. First stock- 
ing the wilds of Scandinavia, it rolled 
down over Denmark and Westphalia, and 
inundated Britain. That little Island 
has been the Mother of Nations, the hive 
ever-swarming and ever full. And the 
same feature marks it in its western home. 
Every year it rolls forth its population still 
farther on the prairies. The frontiersman 
of to-day to-morrow has a neighbor be- 
yondhim. And along with this diffusive 
force, it possesses beyond any other race 
a self-conserving and assimilating power, 
by which it retains its own character even 
while absorbing into itself the millions of 
other races. It seems the universal sol- 
vent which melts down and absorbs all 
the other elements of humanity. It Sax- 
onizes every contribuiion however foreign. 
The vast masses of foreign population 
which continually pour into our country, 
alien in blood and speech and spirit, float 





for a little Space upon the surface ya 
lumps of ore on the fused body of 7 
then dissolve into the Saxon mass, 

Long since, almost simultaneoy isly wig 
the settlement of America, this race three 
itself eastward in the form of an East Jp 
dia Company. What was long a group of 
mere trading-posts has since hee ome ; 
Empire, and has ministered lar, gely ty 
wealth and commercial greatness of Eos 
'and. The movement was significant », 
prophetic. It was the Saxon’s first p i 
grasp at the Commerce of the Fast. 9; 
all the sources of wealth and greatness 
that which has done most to rear Up the 
great aud opulent cities and nations y 
past time, has been the possession 4 
the traffie and carrying trade of ty 
Indies. Babylon, Palmyra, Petra, Ty» 
Alexandria, and Venice, each in «» 
cession, gained the command of that ex 
tern commerce, and were lifted by it, i 
their turn, to wealth and power without g 
rival. So far from being exhausted, jt 
a commerce richer and more various tha 
ever before, and its products more thar 
ever indispensible in all the markets of the 
world. Whatever modern nation has po. 
sessed that trade-——Portugal, Holland 
England—has risen to influence and pow 
er. And the diversion of this traffic frou 
one channel to another has marked th 
moment from which the old marts begar 
to sink and the new toarise. The new cor 
dition of the world, we may hope.has rer 
dered it impossible for any nation to secure 
to itself a monopoly of this eastern traffi 
But the bare possession of any marked 
facility, the mere circumstance of proxi! 
ity, is sufficient {o turn the scale and throw 
an incalculable advantage into the hands 
of the fortunate nation. 

The trade of Eastern Asia is still 
prize for which the nations are in con 
petition. And itis fast coming into vies 
that this western wing of the Saxon race 
is on the route to India. It needs but th 


} 


completion of some of those schemes ‘ 
which hav: 


transit across our continent, 
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Jately iy foreed themselves on our consider- 

«tion, to throw the abundance of the East 
;ato the vessels and ports and warehouses 
f America. A Panama rail road will 
bring China, Caleutta, and all the Pacific 
ts of South America 10,000 miles near- 

urto New York than they now are. They 
sre our Western neighbors. This is the 
significance of California. The Pacific 
soast ig on the way to India. And asif 
the plan were approaching some great is- 
we, as if to accelerate the common pace 
of events, a lure is thrown out which was 
yerer known to fail, and Gold precipitates 
she Saxon to the banks of the Sacramento. 
jt its mouth a New Tyre may yet arise, 
and rival the palmiest days of the old, as 
the emporium for Asiatic commerce. And 
it isnot Cuba that we need to annex, but 
the Sandwich Islands. 

And over all this God reigns, guiding 
thenations. Through all this succession 
of events runs the secret thread of a Di- 
rine Parpose, aiming through this people 
at infinite issues of good. It is a peo- 
plemade strong for the Holy One. He 
chooses from among the nations the instru- 
wentsof His will. As He raises up a 
Cromwell, a Luther, a Washington, and 
its them for his ends, so also He prepares 
chosen national instrumentalities to exe- 
cute those larger designs which affect the 
destinies of the race. 








































THE FLOWERS OF GOD. 


BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYOKS, LL. D. 











“Consider the lilies of the field.” 


The weleome flowers are blossoming, 
In joyous troops reveal’d; 

They lift their dewy buds and bells 
In garden, mead and field; 

They lurk in every sunless path 
Where forest children tread; 

They dot, like stars, the sacred turf 
Which lies above the dead. 


And laugh on every as = 
All full of toiling bees; 

From the green marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh vale and mountain sod. 

They look in gentle glory forth— 
The pure sweet flowers of God! 


They come, with genial airs and skies. 
In summer’s golden prime, 

And to the stricken world give back 
Lost Eden’s blissful clime. 

Outshining Solomon they come, 
And go full soon away, 

But yet, like him, they meekly breathe 
True wisdom while they stay. 


“If God,”’ they whisper, “smiles on us, 
And bids us bloom and shine, 

Does he not mark, oh faithless man! 
Each wish and want of thine? 

Think, too, what joys await in Heaven 
The blest of human birth, 

Wher raptures, such as woo thee now, 
Can reach the bad on earth!’’ 





Redeemer of a fallen race! 
Most merciful of kings! 


Those frail and beauteous things. 
All taught by Thee, they yearly speak 
Their message of deep love 
Bidding us fix, for life and death, 
Our hearts on things above. 


THE PRIVATE IIISTORY OF THE 
PALACE OF GLASS. 


a traveler was proceeding, in a native 
boat ona difficult exploration up the rive: 
Berbice in Demerara, when, on arriving 
at a point where the river expanded and 
formed a currentless basin, his atten- 
tion was attracted tothe southern margin 
of the lake by an extraordinary object.— 
He caused his crew to paddle quickly to- 
wards It. The nearer he appeared, the 





‘hey sport with every playful wind 
That stirs the bloo:ning trees, 








higher his curiosity was raised. 


Though 
an accomplished botanist, and especially 


| familiar with the Flora of South America, 


Thy hallowed words have clothed with pow’r 


On New Year’s Day, in the year 147i, 
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he had never seen anything like it before. 
It was a Titanic water-plant, in size and 
shape unlike any other known plant. “I 
felt as a botanist,” says Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk, “and felt myself rewarded! All 
calamities were forgotten. A gigantic 
leaf, from five to six feet in diameter, sal- 
ver-shaped, with a broad rim, of a light- 
green above, anda vivid crimson below 
rested upon the water! Quite in charac- 
ier with the wonderful leaf was the luxu- 
riant flower, consisting of an immense 
uumber of petals, passing in alternate 
tints from pure white to rose and pink” 
fand, in some instances, measuring fifteen 
inches across]. ‘ The smooth water was 
covered with blossoms, and, as I rowed 
from one to the other, I always observed 
something new to admire. 

Such flowers Polyphemus must have ga- 
thered for Galatea’s nosegay ; but Sir Ro- 
bert Schomburgk, not content with mere 
flowers, dug up whole plants; and sent 
first them, and afterwards seeds, to Eng- 
land, where the magnificent lily was 
named the “ Victoria Regia.’’ After 
some unsuccessful attempts, the task of 
forcing it to blossom in an artificial cli- 
mate, was confided to Mr. Paxton, the 
celebrated horticulturist of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s celebrated Chatsworth. 

Mr. Paxton—a man of high scientific 
altainments—is not a mere academic sa- 
vant. His Alma Mater is nature. When 
the Victoria Regia was to be flowered, Mr. 
Paxton determined to imitate Nature so 
closely as to make that innocent offspring 
of the Great Mother fancy itself back 
again in the broad waters and under the 
burning heats of British Guiana. He de- 
ceived the roots by imbedding them ina 
hillock of burned loam and peat; he de- 
luded the great lubberly leaves by letting 
them float in a tank, to which he commu- 
nicated, by means of a little wheel, the 
gentle ripple of their own tranquil river ; 
and he coaxed the flower into bloom by 
manufacturing a Berbician climate ina 
tiny South America, under a glass case. 


ee 


With that glass case our history ry 
perly commences. In imitation of ay 
osophic French Cook, who began q ¢ 
ter on stewed apples with an essay - 
Creation, we have thought it wise to « an 
with the parentage and gestation, jy, 
proceeding to the birth and dey ape ae 
of the Great Giant in Hyde Park : for 
acurious apposition, the first parep; 
the most extensive building in Ey, 
was the largest known floral Sheetal 
the world. Although, co- -Telatively, they 
differ as widely as the popular dispar 
of St. Paul’s and a China oran:; ge; yet th; 
one proceeded from the other, as ‘oa 
quently as oaks grow from acorns. 

Mr. Paxton had already effected 1) 
improvements in horticultural building, 
the workmanship of which has alway 
been unnecessarily massive. With cop 
viction that glass houses are not Egypiiay, 
tombs built for darkness and eternity, bx 
set about making them lighter than of oi 
both as regards actinism and architec. 
ure. He discarded as much as practica. 
ble all ponderous and opaque materials - 
He pared away all clumsy sash-bars 
whose broad shadows robbed plants of 
the sun’s light and heat during the be 
parts of the day ; he abolished dirty and 
leaking overlaps, by using panes, and ir 
serting them in wooden grooves, rendered 
water-tight by a sparing use of putty— 
Lastly, finding, that into the sloping roo! 
the sunbeams enter, at an indirect and un 
profitable angle, Mr. Paxton invented: 
horizontal glazing composed of annular 
ridges, the glass presenting itself to th 
sun’s rays so as to admit them to th 
plants in a straight line at almost avy 
time of day; but especially early and 
late. 


In a green-house constructed with sowe 
of these improvements, and acclimated 
| we have already explained, a Victoria Re 
gia was planted on the tenth of August 
1849. So well had everything been pre 
pared for its reception. that it flourished 





as vigorously as if it had been restored 
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 pative soil and climate. Its growth 
oad developement were astonishingly ra- 
pid; for on the ninth of November a 
fower Was produced a yard in circumfer- 
nce! In little more than a month after, 
she first seeds ripened, some of them were 
Jed, and on the 16th of February suc- 
eeding, young plants made their appear- 
ance. Success, however, brought a fresh 
endarrassment. The extraordinary lily 
obeyed Nature’s law of developement 
rith such unexpected rapidity, that it out- 
grew the dimensions of its home in littlo 
norethan a month. It therefore set Mr. 
Paxton a@ problem to solve ; the formula 
{ which was something like this:—Giv- 
+, an exotic growing in a green-house, at 
the rate of six hundred and forty-seven 
square inches of circumference per diem ; 
required, in three months, a new house of 
dimensions proper for its maturity? 

Mr, Paxton went to work ; and combin- 
wg all his improvements in constructing 
green-houses, With his special inventions 
for maturing the Victoria Regia, he very 
son produced the “Q.E. D.,” in the 
inthe shape of a novel and elegant con- 
servatory, sixty feet long by forty broad. 
This building became the immediate pre- 
cursor of the gigantic structure in Hyde 
Park,—-why necessitates a short explana- 
won. 

Among the many desiderata required 
for every kind of habitation—whether it 
te designed for plants or princes, for a 
pine-house or a palace, for the Victoria 
Regia, or for the enormous glass case un- 
der which to collect the products of All 
Nations,—the most imperative conditions, 
afler stability, are perfect facilities for 
draining and for ventilation ; another, 
though scarcely subordinate proviso, is 
economy. The man who can construct 
houses which shall repel external humidi- 
'y, and allow of a constant and gentle 
change of atmosphere at any controllable 
‘emperature, and at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with durability, is of course, the 
prince of builders, Now, in order to be 





























economical, he must necessarily so man- 
age, that each of his materials shall per 

form as many different functions as it is 
possible for itto perform effectually. If 
he build walls which answer for warmth 
and strength only, if he add gutters for 
drainage, and if he call in Dr. Reid for 
ventilation, he may, probab'y, build a 
good habitation, but it will certainly bea 
costly, perhaps a clumsy one; and will 
turn out a very long job. Mr. laxton, 
when he set about the new Victoria Regia 
house—guided. by previous study and ex- 
perience, and forced into new expedients 
by the peculiarities of the extraordinary 
tenant he was building for—had become 
a better economist. The result is, as 
shown in his last effort—the great build 

ing—that his walls and foundations are 
not simply walls and foundations, but 
ventilators and drains as well. His roofs 
are not simply roofs ; but, besides being 
the most extensive of known sky-lights, 
are light and heat adjusters. His sash- 
bars do not only hold the glass together, 
but are self-supporting, and his rafters 
form perfect drains for both sides of the 
glass,—for draining off internal, as well 
as external moisture, whilst the tops of 
the girders are conduits also. His floors 
are dust-traps, and aid in ventilation. — 
Lastly, his whole building is, while in 
course of construction, its own scaffol- 
ding. Thus we save time as well as 
money. 

The Victoria Regia house, which con- 
tains most of the advantages above de- 
tailed, was finished in seveal weeks’ less 
time, and cost considerably less money, 
than the slenderest old-fashioned conser- 
vatory that has ever been built. 

While Mr. Paxton was busy with this 
novel and model garden-house,a hot war 
was raging in London about a site for the 
new building for exhibting specimens of 
the Art and Industry of all nations in 
1851. Mr. Paxton is a reader of the 
“ Time,” and perused with sympathizing 


interest its fiercely-urged objections 
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against the invasionof Hyde Park by 
armies of excavators, brick-layers, black- 
smiths, and timber-fellers. The picture 
daily drawn of the tearing-up of fashion- 
able roads by the carting of more bricks 
and mortar (for, mark, a temporary edifice ) 
than the eternal Pyramids of Ghizeh con- 
sist of; the cutting down from one side 
Rotten Row of its most cherished orna- 
ments, the trees; the uncertainty of 
miles of brick-work being put togeth- 
erin time for sufficient consolidation to 
bear the weight of the tremendous iron 
dome designed to rest upon it; the im- 
possibility of the entire mass of mortar 
and plaster duly drying:—All this, tho’ 
occasionally overdrawn and exaggerated, 
presented a black perspective, which the 
means and appliances of the Victoria Re- 
gia conservatory would, thought its ar- 
chitect, considerably lighten, or altogether 
obviate. Every new thunderbolt from the 
newspaper Tonans, strengthened this no- 
tion in the projector’s mind. All that 
was wanted, was a greatmany great lily- 
houses joined together. A multiplication 
of hands and of materials could be readi- 
ly commanded, and no structure cou'd be 
raised so quickly and so cheaply. The 
promenaders of Hyde Park would be re 
lieved of the incessant “ click—click” of 
bricklayers’ trowels, the maddening noise 
of the blacksmiths’ riveting-hammers, 
and have perfect imrounity from the hour- 
ly transit of bricks and scaffold-poles.-- 
The proposed edifice could be constructed 
at Birmingham, at Dudley, and at Thames 
Bank, “ brought home” to Hyde Park rea- 
dy-made, and put uplike a bedstead. As 
to the trees: for a couple of hundred 
pounds Mr. Paxton would transplant 
them, and bring them back again at the 
end of the Industrial Fair without injur- 
ing a single twig. And here we may re- 
mark, in passing, that, according to 
Horace Walpole, Mr. Paxton is half a 
century before his time in his huge trans- 
planting operations. In August, 1748, 
the Twickenham Prophet wrote to his 





cousin Conway, as a piece of ext 
fun—* I lament living in so barbarous ». 
age, when we are come to so little et, 
tion in gardening. I am Persuaded Pi 
a hundred and fifty years hence, ;; - 
be as common to remove oaks a bundns 
and fifty years old, as it is now to tr... 
plant tulip roots.” . 


TAaVaean: 
“gan 


However, Mr. Paxton could do witho, 
moving the venerable wood “on the sho» 
est notice” (as if it had been converted 
into household furniture before its tin. 
If the Park authorities preferred, he wo,\, 
clap the trees, all stauding, under his ory, 
glass case. 


But, alas! feasible as the plan appeared 
it was not to be thought of, The fiat « 
the Building Committee had gone for) — 
The competition of architectural ski ; 
vited by the authorities had not produce 
one available design. The first exhit; 
tion of the Industry of the Architects ¢) 
all Nations had been pronounced a failure 
and the fact of the Building Commit 
having invited tenders for the constructio 
of a design of its own, shut out fresh con. 
petitors. 

One day, however—it was Friday, th 
14th of June——-Mr. Paxton happened to 
in the House of Commons conversing 0 
this subject with Mr. Ellis, a member of i: 
who accompanied him to the Board o 
Tradeto see what could be done. Ther 
nothing could be done ; for Mr. Paxto 
(who is one of the busiest men in England 
—whose very leisure would kil! a mano! 
fashion with its hard work} was of 
immediately to keep a special appoin! 
ment at the tulbular bridge over the Mena 
After his journey, the next morning, th 
conversation with his friend, the M.? 
was clenched by another and more tha 
usual powerful burst of thunder in thé 
day’s issue from Blackfriars. His mist 
was made up; “and,” said the Dukes! 
Devonshire, at a recent public meeting « 
Bakewell— 

“T never knew Mr. Paxton resolve’ 
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To have engagewents for every day in 
the week in different parts of England and 
trend, together with the management of 
the estates at Chatsworth, did not much 
' ter; there was stil! time to be found 
for concocting the plans and details of a 
few square acres of building. 1uesday 
quraing, the 18th of June, fou nd Mr. Pax- 
ia at Derby, seated as Chairman of the 
Works and Ways Committee of the Mid- 
tnd Railway—to try an offending points- 
man. This was the first leisure moment 
yehad been able to secure since he resol- 
ved to plan the great building. At the | 
ond of the table stood the culprit ; and, | 
upon it, before the chairman, was invit- | 
ingly spread a virgin sheet of blotting-pa- | 
yer, Aseich witness delivered his ve 
jeoce, Mr. Paxton appeared to be taking | 
sotes with uncommon assiduity; and | 
vhen the case closed.one of his colleagues | 


mat 





yorned specially to him saying : 

“As yon seem to have noted down the | 
shole of the evidence, we will take the, 
decision from you. ” 

“The truth is,” whispered the Chairman, | 
“T know all about this affair already, hav- | 
ing accidentally learned every particular | 
last night, This,” he continued, hold- | 
ing up the paper, “is not a draft of the| 
pointsman’s case, but a design for the | 
Great Industrial Building to be erected 
in Hyde Park. ” 

The pointsman was let off with a fine, 
and before evening the blotting-paper 
plan had found its way into Mr. Psexton’s 
oflice at Chatsworth. by the help of that 
gentleman’s ordinary assistants, e’eva- 
tions, sections, working details, and spe- 
cifications were completed in ten days. 

Wher he made his next appearance at 
the Derby station, at the end of that time, 
Mr. Paxton had the complete plans under 
ais arm. There was uot a minute to 
spare, for the train was on the point of 
starting, and the Koyal Commissioners 





wet the next morning ; so, taking bis din- 
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t he di@ not fully accom-! ner in his pocket, he entered a carriage. — 


Here, to his great delight, he found one ot 
the greatest and most influential engineers 
of the day—a member, moreover, of the 
Royal Commission—who was going to 
London by the same train. 

“This is extraordinarily lucky!” he 
exclaimed ; “ for I want you to look over 
a few plans and a specification of mine.” 

Accordingly the plans were unrolled -- 
“There they are, 
architect; “‘look them over, and see ii 
they will do for the great Building for 
1851.” 

“ For what?” asked the engineer, look 


” 


said the impromptu 


ing at his friend with the serio-comic sur 
prise of incredulity. 

*T am serious.” 

“‘ But you are too late ; the whole thing 
is settled and decided. " 

‘Well, just see what you think of them 
I am very hongry, and if you will run 
them over while I eat my dinner, 1’) not 


| speak a word.” 


“ Neither will 1 disturb you, for I must 
light a cigar;” and in spite of every 
regulation in that case made and provided. 
the engineer began to smoke. 

There was a dead taciturnity ; the Roy 
al Commissioner went over his plans slow 
ly and carefu'ly ; their originator narrow. 
ly watching their effect on his mind. |) 
Was an anxious moment for the one ; for 
upon the opinion of the other no litile de 
pended. At first there was not much to 
augur from. The drawings were scanned 
with no more than business-like attention 
No word of commendation was uttered : 
no sign of pleasure or surprise appeared 
The smoke rose in regular wreaths ; bit 
presently, they grew fainter and more in- 
termittent, and by and-by the cigar went 
out; yet the suction was continued as 
vigorously as ever. 
rose ; his friend's attention was evidently 
drawn into a vortex, for he went on dur- 
ing twenty minutes puffing away at the 
effete weed, quite unconscious thatit was 
At length, gathering the 


The projector's hopes 


extinguished ! 
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unrolled papers up in a bundle, he threw 
them into the opposite seat, exclaiming— 
“Wonderful !—worthy of the magnifi- 
cence of Chatsworth !--a thousand times 
better than anything that has been brought 
before us! What a pity they were not 
prepared earlier ! ” 

“ Will you lay them before the Royal 
Commission ?” 

“Twill.” 

The value of this promise and of the fa- 
vorable expression of opinion which 
would doubtless accompany its perform- 
ance, will best be understood when we 
divulge to the reader (without, we trust, 
any breach of confidence) that the gen- 
tleman who made it was Mr. Rebert Ste- 
phenson. 

The next day fills a melancholy page in 
English history. It was Saturday, the 
29th of June. 'The Royai Commission met, 
headed by Prince Albert. After the reg- 
ular business of the Board was over, the 
Prince and Sir Robert Peel retired to one 
of the bay-windows, and were some time 
engaged in earnest conversation. Mr. 
Stephenson’s time was precious, for he 
had an appointment elsewhere. He was 
in short, obliged to depart without an op- 
portunity of placing Paxton’s plans be- 
fore his colleagues and the Prince. He dele- 
gatel that office, however, to an able 
hand, Mr. Scott Russell, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Commission. 

Both Prince Albert and Sir Robert Peel 
gave great attention to the drawings and 
the Prince signified his wish that Mr. 
Paxton should wait upon him at Bucking- 
ham Palace, to explain the details. Sir 
Robert Peel greatly admired the design 
for its unity and simplicity ; remarking, 
with pleasure, that if it were accepted. it 
would occasion the first great operation in 
glass since the introduction of his own 
new tariff. Alas! this was the latest con- 
nected remark which that great statesman 
was destined to utter. He almost imme- 
diately left Westminister Palace on horse 





back for an airing, was throw, on ¢ 
stitution Hill, and three days aft _ 
had ceased to exist. _ 

The Paxton scheme was referred to « 
Building Committee ; which, jy Pi 
lar routine of business, could no: fi 
tain it, having rejected all the deaigg 
had invited for competition, anq havin, 
devised a plan of its own, Seas” 
daunted, however, Mr, Paxton rite. 
ed to appeal to a tribunal which c 
row the tag of the most modern coredie 
is “never sought in vain ;” Semele 
the British public! This he did by », 
aidof the woodcuts and pages of the | z 
don Illustrated News.” Never Was ¢ 
appeal more promptly or satisfactorily 
swered! The practicability, the sing 
city, and beauty of the scheme conviness 
every member of the many-headed ¢ as 
of appeal of its efficacy. 

Meanwhile the projector of the byijj 
ing waited on the projector of the ey: 
Exhibition, Prince Albert, on another m, 
morable morning—that of the Christey,. 
day of Prince Patrick. What passed m: 
not be divulged ; but the encourageme: 
vouchsafed, added to the expression 
publie opinion daily gathering streng: 
induced Mr. Paxton to decide on procurix: 
a tender to be sent in to the Building ( 
mittee for his design. He therefore we: 
straight to Messrs. Fox and Henders: 
and these gentlemen immediately engage 
to prepare atender. It happened that ti: 
Building Committee in their advertiseme:: 
had invited the candidates for raising tier 
edifice to suggest any improvements ir 
that may occurto them. This opened : 
crevice, into which Messrs. Fox and He: 
derson were able to thrust their tender fv 
Mr. Paxton’s plan. Seeing at once it wa: 
of all other plans, the plan—the suprens 
desideratum—they tendered for it as « 
“improvement” on the Committee's de 
sign. 

Hete a new and formidable difficulty 
arose. It was now Saturday, and only « 
few days more were allowed for receiving 
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yeoders. Yet before an approximate esti- 
pate of expense could be formed, the great 
jass manufacturers and iron masters of 
the north had to beconsulted. This hap- 
t ned to be dies mirabilis the third, for it 
sas the identical Saturday on which the 
sunday postal question had reached its 
ain: and there was tobe no delivery next 
jay! But in a country of electric tele- 
raph, and of indomitable energy, time 
oa difficulties are annihilated, and it is 
not the least of the marvels wrought in 
connexion with the great edifice, that by 
the aid of railway parcels and the electric 
elegraph, not only did all the gentlemen 
summoned out of Warwickshire and Staf- 
rdshire appear on Monday morning at 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s office, in 
Spring Gardens, London, to contribute 
their several estimates to the tender for 
che whole ; but, within a week, the con- 
actors had prepared every detailed work- 
ing drawing, and had calculated the cost 
of every pound of iron, of every inch of 
wood, and of every pane of glass. 

There is no one circumstance in the his- 
wry of the manufacturing enterprise of the 
English nation which places in so strong 
slightas this its boundless resources in 
materials, to say nothing of the arithmeti- 
cal skill in computing at what cost, and 
inhow short a time, those materials could 
be converted toa special purpose. What 
was done in those few days? Two par- 
ues in London, relyiug on the accuracy 
and good faith of certain iron-masters, 
glass-workers in the provinces, and of one 
master carpenter in Londou, bound them- 
selves for a certain sum of money, and in 
the course of some four months, to cover 
eighteen acres of ground, with a building 
upwards of a third of a mile long (1851 
feet-—the exact date of the year,) and some 
four hundred and fifty feet broad. In or- 
der to do this, the glassmaker promised to 
supply in the required time, nine hundred 
thousand square feet of glass, (weighing 
more than four hundred tons) in separate 
panes, and these the largest that ever were 











made of sheet glass; each being forty-nine 
inches long. The iron-master passed his 
word in like manner to cast in due time 
three thousand three hundred iron col 
umns, verying from fourteen and a halt 
feet to twenty feet in length; thirty-four 
miles of guttering tube, to join every indi 
vidual column together under the ground 
two thousand two lundred and twenty 
four girders (but some of these are of 
wrought iron;) besides eleven hundred 
and twenty-eight bearers for supporting 
galleries. The carpenter undertook 
get ready within the specified period two 
hundred and five miles of sash-bar: floor 
ing for an area of thirty-three milliens of 
cubic feet; besides enormous quantities of 
wvoden walling, louvre work, and parti 
tion.* 

It is not till we reflect on the vast sum- 
of money involved in transactions of th 
magnitude, that we can form evena slight 


notion of the great, almost ruinous, loss a 


trifling arithmetical error would have « 
casioned, and of the boundless confidence 
the parties must have had in their re 
sources and in the correctness of their 


computations. Nevertheless it was one 


great merit in Mr. Paxton’s original de 

tails of measurement, that they were co: 

trived to facilitate calculation. Every 
thing in the great building is a dividend 
or multip'e of twenty-four. The interna 
columns are placed twenty-four feet apart 
while the external ones have no more tha, 
eight feet (a third of twenty-four) of sepa 
ration; while the distance between each: 
of the transept columns is three times 
twenty four, or seventy-two feet. This al 
so is the width of the middle aisle of th 
building; the side aisles are forty-eight 
feet wide, and the galleries and corridor- 
twenty-four. Twenty four feet is also th« 
distance between each of the transverse 
gutters under the roof; hence, the interve- 


* The quantities and dimensions her 
quoted are those of the building as it now 
stands. They differ but slightly from Mr 
Paxton’s original specifications. 
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ning bars, which are at once rafters and 
gutters, are, necessarily, twenty-four feet 
long. 

There was little time for consideration, 
or for setting right a single mistake, were 
it ever so disastrous. On the prescribed 
day the tender was presented, with what- 
ever imperfections it might have had,duly 
and irredeemably sea'ed. But after-check- 
ings have divulged no material error.— 
The result was that Messrs. Fox and Hen- 
derson’s offer for erecting the Paxton edi- 
fice proved to be the lowest practicable 
tender that was submitted to the Building 
Committee. 

The public have long known what fol- 
lowed. Mr. Paxton’s Glazed Palace was 
eventually chosen unanimously; not only 
by the Building Committee but by the 
Royal Commission. Some modifications 
were, however, adopted. It was decided 


thot the most revered of the trees were to 
be :dmitted into the Industrial building; 
and the central transept—the apex of 
whose curvilinear roof is one hundred and 


twelve feet from the ground—was contri- 
ved by Mr. Paxton for their inclosure. In 
August the space in Hyde Park was board- 
ed in; and the first castings for the iron 
columns were delivered on the fourteenth 
of September. Yet, when these pages 
meet the reader’s eye, the cheapest, most 
viyantic and substantial structure ever 
dreamt of, will be nearly ready for decora- 
tion, 

If for nothing else, this tremendous pile 
of transparency is astounding—for its 
cheapness. It is actually less costly than 
an agricultural barn or an Irish cabin! A 
division of its superficies in cubic feet by 
the sums to be paid for, brings out the as- 
tonishing quotient of little more than one 
haif-penny (uine-sixteenths of a penny) 
per cubic foot; supposing it to be taken 
down aid returned to the contractors when 
the Exhibition is over—or, if it remain a 
fixture, the rate of cost will be rather less 
than a penny and one-twelfth of a penny 
per cubic foot. The ordinary expense of a 





barn is more than twice as Much, or; 
pence half-penny per foot. his he 
figures:—The entire edifice contains Pe 
ty-three millions of cubic feet. If bore 
ed and taken down, the sum to is ae 
is seventy-nine thousand eight sii 
pounds: if bought, to become a wi 
garden, one hundred and fifty heat 
pounds. : * 

The smallness of cost is dueto the ori 
ciple we have previously explained, . 
each component of the building being e 
dowed with more than one purpose. The 
six rows of columns are, as has beey . 
ready said, not only props but driias 
They are hollow, and into them the glas 
roof will deliver its collections of way. 
In the base of each column is inserted , 
horizontal iron pipe to conduct the draiy 
age into the sewers. These strong tube 
serve also as foundatioa ; they are link. 
that connect the whole of the three tho 
sand three hundred uprights together. 4, 
the top, each column 1s fastened to its op 
posite associate by a girder, run up ty 
means of a pole and pully in a few ni 
utes; and, once fastened, no other scafi|d 
ing is requisite for the roof which it sy 
ports. ‘Ihus, by means of the iron pipe 
below, and the iron girders above, th 
eighteen acres of structure is held tron 
end to end so compact and fast that it \ 
comes an enormous hollow cube, as in- 
movable as if it were, instead, a solid cul: 
dropped down beside Rotten Row by: 
gang of Titaus. 

The roofs—of which there are five, on 
to each aisle or corridor, the highest int 
middle—play many parts. They are wit 
dows, light and heat adjusters, rain cor 
ductors outside, and condensed moistur 
ducts within. They are interminable rov 
of roofing, so placed as to form in the g 
gregate a plane; in other words, they an 
parallel rows of the letter Y done in gla» 
in endless ridges “long drawn out’- 
thus: WVV_ The apex ofeach “ridg: 
is a wooden sash bar, with notches 0 





either side for holding the sloping laths in 
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‘The 


4 gutter, 


~ > are fitted the edges of the glass—| to open and shut like Venetian blinds, 
dies or “furrow” bar—otherwise a | will admit much or little air, which gently 

fter—is hollowed in the middle, to form | passes through the seams of the open floor 
: into which every drop of rain| ing, and circulates over the building.— 
glides dowe from the glass, and passes/ Finally, through the openings of the floor, 


through the transverse gutters into the/the daily accumulations of dust will be 
t 


ho 


llow columns. These longitudinal gut- | swept into the space below by a machine, 
are formed at the tops of the gird-| which Mr. Paxton has invented for that 
ters 


ers: for the roof is self-supporting. This | purpose. 


is not all: in converting 2 conservatory 
fr plants into a resort for breathing be- 


Enough has now been said to indicate 
rather than to describe how each part ot 


ings, and a depot for articlesemphatically the building “ plays many parts,” and, 


«tobe kept dry;” internal as well as exter- 
yal moisture must be drawn off: the breath 


how, consequently, incalculable saving 
has been effected in time and money. |: 


myriads of visitors, condensed against is hardly necessary té*repeat, that the in 


the glass, would otherwise return in con- 
inued Scotch mists. That difficulty part- covered space in the world. 


iydictated the A-like form of the ceiling. 
Mr. Paxton ascertained that vapors as- 


terior of the edifice is the most expansive 
That some 
idea may be formed of the excess of its 
capacity, we may mention that the largest 


ceding to glass inclined to a slope of covered area in England is believed to be 


one foot in two feet and a half, do not 
cowlense in separate drops and descend 
again, but slide down over the smooth sur- 
fee. To receive them, therefore, he 
grooves each rafter under the insideof the 
glazing. Into these grooves the conden- 
ced breath of “all nations” will fall and be 
conveyed into the transverse gutters thence 
through the columns into the jurisdiction 
of their honers the Commissioners of Sew- 
ers. 

These ingenious rafters are cut out of 
solid wood, in a machine (invented by 
the inventor of all the rest,) with incredi- 
blerapidity. In order that there may be 
a fall for the water to run off, each rafter 
is slightly curved; and, to correct warp- 
ing, arod of iron, with nuts and screws at 
each end, forms the string of the bow, so 
as to reguiate ite deflexion. For this in- 
genious expedient Mr. Paxton has taken 
out a patent. 

We must now give proof that the floor 
is a ventilator and a dust-trap. It is laid 
four feet above the sward of the park. A 
series of subterraneous lungs are thus pro- 
vided, and air is admitted to them, by 
means of louvres, fixed in the outer wall- 


that of the Ravenhead Glass Works, at St 
Helen’s, in Lancashire, where the space 
roofed in is three hundred and thirty-nine 
feet, by one hundred and five feet, or not 
one-quarter so large as that section of 
Hyde Park which Mr. Paxton has glazed 
over. 

That a Palatial Exhibition building 
providing a total exhibiting surface for 
nine miles of tables, shall have been put 
up in four months, for less than a penny 
farthing a cubic foot, would in itself make 
1851 famous in the history of enterprise, if 
nothing else were to happen to stamp it ax 
pre-eminently “The Industrial Year.”— 
From it will at least be dated a new era 
in building such structures as would have 

been deemed impossible, even in the early 

part of the present century. 








The following description of the “Tombs 
of the Kings,” the “ Mecca” of the vast 
British Empire, I think will interest all 
readers. No written account can convey 
@ sense of the solemn grandeur and an- 
cient breathings of the spot—it must be 
seen to be realized. 


Ihave been through and examined all 





ing of the building. These being made 
Vol.v.No.2. 5 


those places. The description is as cor- 
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rect as possible, but nothing can convey a 
full realization of the great profoundness 
of this old Pile of Stones—the most im- 
pressive and sacred spot in all the British 
realms. L. B. 

A WALK IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE QUEEN; THE CONQUEROR ; 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


rHE KING; 


You would not have seen half the won- 
ders of Westminister Abbey if you omit- 
ted to visit the Chapel of King Henry VII. 
There is not free admission to this chap- 
el; but it is well worth paying 6d. to see 
its curious monuments, and the beautiful 
and far-famed roof. On your way thither, 
you will be shown by the guide two little 
chapels—the one dedicated to St. Ed- 
inund, the other to St. Nicholas. There 
are some fine old monuments here. 

There is a little tablet to the memory of 
Lady Knollys, one of the miserable Anne 
Boleyn’s attendants during that Queen’s 
imprisonment in the Tower ; and a splen- 
did altar-tomb over the remains of the 


Duchess of Suffolk, the mother of Lady 
Jane Grey, who was, as you most likely 
know, beheaded in Queen Mary’s time, for 
her acceptance of the crown, forced upon 
her by relations of more ambition than 
herself. 


By a flight of twelve steps you enter 
the chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
commonly called Henry VII.’s Chapel.— 
The entrance gates to the nave are of oak, 
overlaid with brass-gilt, and wrought into 
various devices. The building consists 
of a nave, with five smal! chapels at the 
eastend, dedicated to different saints; and 
two side aisles, north and south. The 
exquisitely-wrought ceiling will at once 
strike you with admiration ; it seems al- 
most incredible that the fine,delicate work 
you see is truly carved out of stone.— 
Henry was the first of the line of Tudors. 
He was originally Duke of Richmond, and 
descended from a Welshman of the name 
of Tudor, who had married the young 
widow of the warlike king, Henry V. 
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Henry’s claim to the “a Was y 
clear ; but many of the people, ti 
fied with Richard LIL., eonspired to t;;, 
this young duke to the throne, and ae 

marry him to Elizabeth, day ighter of th, 
late king, Edward 1V., and sister to 14. a 
young princes who were murdered jp ; th 
Tower. The battle of Bosworth decides 
the matter in favor of the Duke of Rich. 
mond ; Richard lost his life on the bay, 
field, and Henry’s subsequent marri,,, 
with Elizabeth ended the Wars of » 
Roses. Henry was a cautious man : q;; 
once having secured the crown, he seems; 
to have no disposition to encourage {hy 
warlike spirit of his people, whose tas 
and manners underwent considerable jy 
provement in histime. He was extremely 
avaricious and fond of money ; and Hor. 
ace Walpole has said, that “ Henry neve; 
laid out any money so willingly as o 
that which he could never enjoy—ji 
tomb ; on that he was profuse ; but the 
very service for which it was intende) 
probably comforted him with the thoi: 
that it would not be paid for until after }is 
death.” Henry, in his will, left direction 
for the exact place, manner; and materia! 
of histomb. “It shall,” he says, “be ix 
the myddes of the chapel, before the hig! 
aultier.” The wish of the royal founde 
has been strictly complied with ; but the 
altar at which he ordered certain pries 
to say masses for the weal of his sou! aud 
the remission of his sins was, in Heury 
VIII.’s reign, at the commencement of the 
Reformation, stripped of its vestment,cos 
ly candlesticks, and relics, and thea de 
stroyed. 


The tomb in which Henry and his queen 
Elizabeth repose is very handsome; it! 
principally composed of black marble,avd 
the effigies are made of brass. By the 'e' 
figy’ we mean the image or likeness whit) 
usually represented the dead. Ata gre’ 
man’s funeral it was usual to carry 2" 
presentation of him in wax, as he was! 





life, in a chariot before the hearse. Bo! 
. 









Tage 
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| allnight. These vigils were aiways per- 





ee 
Heory’s tomb and effigy are the work ofan 
2 ian sculpture, as well as the enclosure, 
1, which is also of brass. 





Ital 
or scree! 

You will be struck with the old ban- 
vers as you enter the chapel, as well as 
«ith the swords and helmets which are 
astened on the walls. The guide will tell 
vou that they are the banners of the most 
honourable military Order of the Bath. 
There were different orders of knighthood, 
nd this order had its origin in chivalric 
estitutions. Chivalry is a term expressive 
horse soldiery. Europe,in the eleventh 
century, Was in a state of great confusion, 
aud every owner of a manor became a pet- 
-; tyrant; his mansion-house was sur- 
rounded by a moat, defended by a guard, 
andealled a castle. The possesor had a 
party of 800 men at his call, and with 
hese he used very often to go out on ex- 
-ursions, Which commonly ended in a bat- 
Je with some neighboring lord, whose 
astle was then pillaged, and the women 
and treasurers carried off by the conquer- 
r. Many lords who despised this state of 
things associated to protect property and 
ladies, and bound themselves by a solemn 
vow, which at length became quite a reli- 
cious ceremony, to become the protectors 

{ the weak and oppressed. 

The Order of the Bath was, I believe, 
ustituted about the reign of Henry 1V.— 
The ceremonies before a Knight’s installa- 
tion are rather curious. He had to go 


through a bathing operation in a tub, then 
‘o be put to bed, and afterwards to watch 


formed inthe Abbey. There has not been 
an installation for many years ; the last 
was in 1812, 

In the south aisle of this beautiful chap- 
el is a stately monument to the memory of 
Mary Queenof Scots. Her history is well 
known ; but it is necessary that a per- 
son should understand, there are some 
points on which historians differ so wide- 
ly, that it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
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been so variously dealt with as Queen 
Mary’s ; and it is not possible here to 
discuss the evidence for or against this 
unfortunate woman. Mary was but seven 
days old when her father, James V. of 
Scotland, died, and ten months after she 
was solemnly crowned Queen of Scotland. 
When she was scarcely six years old, she 
was sent tg France to receive her educa- 
tion ; and it is not unlikely that this edu- 
cation at a French Court had a very unfa- 
yorable influence over her future life.— 
France was at that time ruled by the coun- 
sels of a wicked woman, Catherine of 
Medicis, widow of Henry II. of France, 
whose son was too young to reign at his 
father’s death. The persecutions of the 
Protestants, known in France by the name 
of Huguenots, is, with some justice, attri- 
buted to her, as well as the dreadful mas- 
sacre of 30,000 of these people on St. 
Bartholomew’s day. Mary married the 
son of Catherine, who was Francis I.. 
king of France. There was much wick 
edness in the Court where the young 
Queen received her first impressions ; and 
it is likely that here her nice sense of fe- 
male modesty and propriety may have 
been blunted. She was left a widow at 
nineteen, and her return to her uwn king- 
dom, which was in a very disturbed 
state, was very melancholy. The poverty 








jodgment. No character, perhaps, has 


of the country struck her. The weather 
was wet and dolorous, and a serenade of 
bag-pipes quite offended her polished 
French attendants. John Knox, the great 
Reformer, was very zealous in his attem pt 
to convert Mary from the Popish faith — 
He must have been rather severe in his re- 
primands, for he sometimes was so sharp 
in his denunciations that he confessed he 
once made her weep “ so that they could 
scarce get kerchiefs to hold her eyes dry.” 
It is not improbable that to a young self- 
willed Queen, long unaccustomed to con- 
tradiction, the opposition and free speak- 
ing of the conscientious but somewhat 
\unt Reformer, was very bitter. 
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The history of Mary, from the time of 
her arrival in Scotland, was one series of 
misfortunes. She married a second time 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, a young head- 
strong boy, who led her an unhappy life, 
and made her pay for her partiality to her 
Italian secretary, Rizzio, by assisting at 
his murder in her very presence at Holy- 
rood. Darnley’s murder, im which she 
was suspected to be implicated, soon af- 
terwards took place, and Mary’s ruin was 
now sealed. Not long after her son’s. 
birth, she was sentenced to imprisonment 
in Lochleven Castle. She managed to es- 
eape from this prison;and after a defeat in 
battle, resolved to cast herself on the pro- 
rection and kindness of her cousin Eliza- 
beth. How she was received you have no 
doubt read. At twenty-six years of age, 
in the full bloom of beauty and health, a 
pall was, as it were, cast over her life; and 
thenceforward, Mary’s history is one story 
of weary, monotonous suffering and mise- 
ry, the only change permitted the poor 
captive being that of removal from one 
prison to another. It is not my object to 
give you a detailed aecount of Mary’s life; 
but while you are standing by her magni- 
ficent monument in Westminster Abbey, 
and feel, as is natural, compassion for her 
sorrows, and indignation against the per- 
secuting queen who now lies within a short 
distance of her rival, I would have you 
remember that Mary’s trials did not ab- 
solve her from many great faults. Do not 
lose sight of this in your estimate of her 
character. She was fascinating and beau- 
tiful; but she was a flattery-spoiled, plea- 
sure-loving, giddy woman, whose quali- 
ties better fitted her for a ball-room than a 
council ehamber, and who took more in- 
terest in hawking, hunting, masquera- 
ding, and lute-playing, than in the wel- 
fare of her people. JamesI., her son, 
has been much censured for his unna- 
tural conduct to his mother ; but we must 
recollect that he had been brought up to 
despise and desert her, and to view her 
with selfish fear, as one who might de- 





prive him of a throne. The fine i 
ment he erected to her memory, after } 
came to the crown, looks almost like . 
mockery. She was beheaded at Fothe,;,, 
gay Oastle, in Northamptonshire, whe, 
the last few of her nineteen years’ captis 
ity werespent. Her remains were interred 
in Peterborough Cathedral; but J ames, yp 
coming to the throne, removed then x 
Westminster Abbey. 


In the opposite aisle is another mo», 
ment, to one who little thought that thee 
whom she had trampled would repose a). 
most by her side in the burial place o: 
kings. Elizabeth’s reign is full of into: 
est. She came to the throne under sy) 
happy circumstances, that it is no wonder 
that some of the light of those glorious 
days should fall upon her. Within ¢), 
century preceding her accession, in 1{{s 
printing was invented; America discover 
ed in 1492; and the Reformation beoay 
by Luther, in 1517. Her reign, of fory 
four years, was rich not only in great 
events, but in great men. It produces 
Shakspeare, the poet; Bacon, the philoso 
pher; Drake, the seaman and the first cir. 
eumnavigator; Gresham, the great mer 
ehant, who founded the Royal Exchang 
Spencer and Raleigh, names renowned i: 
history and in song. Abroad, there wa: 
Luther, the Reformer; Sully, the states 
man; Ariosto and Tasso, those fine Ita 
lian poets; and the immortal painters 
Michael Angelo, Titian, and Correggio. 

The picture of the country, indeed, is « 
finer picture than that of the queen. Look 
at her: though her beauty was much talk 
ed about by her flattering courtiers, ther 
is very little,noble and beautiful about her 
We need not go far from Westminster 
Abbey to see what woe she wrought.— 
Mary’s monument and Mary’s history are 
enough totake from the name of Elizabeth 
the appellation of good. Many writers, 
both young and old, have sung bei 
praises as though she were the heroine 0! 
the English Church; and her accessic: 
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~n been called the birthday of the gospel. 
How little the gospel influenced Eliza- 
peth’s actions, you have but to read her 
history to see. As to toleration, she knew 
nothing about it. She told the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that she would allow of no 
jeviation from her will, and that no man 
<hould be suffered to decline either on the 
ght or the left from the drawn line she 
had limited by her authority. Much has 
heen written of Queen Mary’s persecution; 
but the records of Elizabeth’s reign show 
the same spirit. Sixty-one.clergymen, for- 
ry-seven laymen, and two ladies, suffered 
death in the course of fourteen years, on 
account of their religion; and many en- 
dured unjust fines, imprisonment, and ex- 
ile. If you want to see what Elizabeth 
did, look at the “Martyrs of Nonconformi- 
iy,” a sheet of engravings just published, 
in which her persecutions of the Puritans 
are very admirably illustrated. The Puri- 
tans, then first called by that name, in- 
creased, however, so greatly in spite of 
her persecutions, that forty years after- 
wards they had strength sufficient to hurl 
Charles I. from the throne. 


Elizabeth was very impatient of preach. 
ers and preaching, and used to say that 
‘two or three preachers were enough for a 
whole country.” She has been known, it 
is asserted, to call out in her chapel to 
commend the minister to change a disa- 
greeable subject, or to cease too bold an 
exhortation. Then her private life: the 
more one reads of it, the more trifling and 
fippant, vain, selfish, and coarse does she 
appear. <A courtier must be very particu- 
lar about the cut of his coat. She once 
spat upon one that displeased her. If any 
one wanted a favor, he must not goempty- 
handed. “ Five hundred pounds in mon- 
ey,” one Suppliant proposed to give, “ or 
a pretty jewel or garment.” 


Her jealousy of her attendants was in 
later years childish and absurd. Lady 
Mary Howard, a young, beautiful, lively 


girl, who had many admirers in court, ex- | 








cited her bitterenvy. She had a pretty 
dress once, se pretty that the queen, like 
a spoiled child, wanted it; and one day, 
sending to the maiden’s chamber, she got 
the dress, put it cn, and made her appear 
ance in it. The garment was fartoo short 
for her majesty, who asked the ladies how 
they liked her new-fashioned suite. At 
length she asked the owner, if it were not 
too short and ill becoming to her: to 
which, of course, the girl assented.— 
“Why, then,” said Elizabeth, “if it be 

come not me, as being too short, I am 
minded it shall never become thee, as be 

ing too fine, so it fitteth neither well.” — 
The picture of the poor, aged, feeble 
queen, lying on cushions on her palace 
floor, refusing to go to bed and to eat, is 
a lesson on selfishness and the nothing 

ness of power. We have lingered long 
enough by Queen Bess’s tomb. Her char- 
acter, Mrs. Jameson says, possesses not 
the element of greatness or of elegance 
she was a strong minded, but, at the same 
time, a vulgar-minded woman. 

Placed in a niche in the east wall of 
this aisle is a sarcophagus of white mar 
ble. 

You may remember reading of the mur 
der of Edward IV.’s children iv the Tow 
er. For many years their bedies were un- 
discovered; but in the reign of Charles II. 
a chest was found at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the Chapel of the White Tower, 
and these were believed to bé the remains 
ef Edward V.and his brother. Charles 
II. ordered Sir Christopher Wren, the 
great architect, to make the sarcophagus 
for their bones. “It was rather curious 
piety,” Walpole has sarcastically remark 
ed, “ to erect a monument to these imagi- 
nary bones, and to sink 70,000/. actually 
given by Parliament for 2 monument to 
his father;” or rather te spend iton his own 
sinful pleasures. Still more disgraceful 
than this mis-appropriation was the mean 
and savage revenge of the licentious mon. 
arch in tearing Cromwell’s, Ireton’s ard 

radshawe’s bodies from the coffins in 
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which they had reposed within the Abbey 
walls, and causing them to be hung on 
gibbets at Tyburn. There is a notice in 
the “Diary” of a gossiping writer named 
Pepys of the frightful spectacle. On the 
anniversary of Charles I.’s execution, he 
writes, 30th January, 1660:—“To my Lady 
Batten’s, where my wife and she are lately 
come back from seeing of Cromwell, Ire- 
ton, and Bradshawe, hanging and buried 
at Tyburn.” Not a very refined taste in 
Lady Batten and Mrs. Pepys. 

After you leave Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
you are shown the most ancient part of 
the Abbey. You enter it by a small, nar- 
row stone-staircase. It is one of the most 
interesting, because one of the most an- 
cient. 

The tomb of Edward’s present shrine 
was erected by Henry III. Pilgrimscame 
from afar to do penance there, and kings 
and nobles have offered many a costly 
gift atthe altar. Edward gained the name 
of Confessor for having professed Christ- 
ianity, and was the last king of the Saxon 
line. Henry IV. was seized with his last 
illness—an attack of apoplexy—whilst 
paying his devotions at this very shrine. 
There is a Latin inscription on the tomb, 
most likely not of earlier date than that of 
the Popish Queen Mary. In James II.’s 
reign, when the scaffolding was taken 
down after his coronation, a hole was bro- 
ken in the lid of the Confessor’s coffin.— 
This mighthave been accidental; but not 
so the proceeding of a certain innkeeper 
who lived at the time, and who writes 
thus: “On putting my hand into the hole, 
and turning the bones which I felt there, 
I drew from underneath the shoulder- 
bones a crucifix richly adorned and ena- 
melled, and a gold chain twenty-four 
inches long.” The crucifix and chain 
were offered to, and accepted by, the king, 
who ordered the coffin to be new-planked, 
that no abuse might be offered to the “sa- 
cred ashes of the Anglo-Saxon king. 
Edward I. tomb is close to the stair- 






fought many battles with the Scotch 
Irish. His queen, Eleanor, is buried»... 
Henry ITI.’s tomb is very handsome: 4, 
panels are of polished porphyry: a2) » 
figure of the king, once richly gilt, ;. .. 
to have been the first brazen statue >... 
England. . 


This Chapel of the Kings, as it iseq\),.. 
is full of the remains of warriors, ay; 
the time of the Reformation it was oy. , 
great splendor. Henry V., the noted jo, 
of Agincourt, lies at the east end, 7) 
head of the king’s effigy was of solid « 
ver, but when the monasteries were (i, 
solved this was stolen. His bruised he! 
met, with the deep dent of a battle-ay: 
visible, his shield, and saddle, are shor 
Henry began life in a very gay manner 
He had many idle companions; and ¢ 
rious stories have been told of his maj 
pranks when Prince of Wales. It is he 
you know, who obtained the title of Mai 
eap Harry. In one of his frolics he and 
his friends disguised themselves |ike ro} 
bers, and attacked some travelers, takin: 
their money from them; but the traveler 
pursued them, and they were all brougl 
before the sheriff. The sheriff informing 
Henry that he must acquaint the king o/ 
his conduct, he was so angry that h- 
struck the judge on the bench, who im 
mediately sent him to prison. He did no: 
revenge this act; and on coming to the 
throne, he dismissed his idle companions 
and bent all his energies on war and con- 
quest. 


It is to be regretted that he had such « 
mistaken notion of the duties of a king 
for he seemed really desirous of perform 
ing those duties aright. Taking Edwar 
III. for his model he resolved to conque: 
France, nay, if possible to be king of th 
French. One of the French princes, wh 
had only heard of him as ‘Mad-cap Hs: 
ry,’ laughed at the idea of his coming‘ 
fight with France, and sent him in der's 
iona present of tennis balls. Henry a2 





case. He conquered the Welsh, and 


swered that he would soon send him somé 
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aadon balls, whieh would knock his 
nouse about his ears. 
Setting aside his warlike spirit, which, 
vomember, wasthe spiritof a half-civi- 
ized age, there is much to admire in 
Henry’s character. He was kind to the 
poor and much beloved by them for jus- 
tice. His worst sin seems to have been 
his bitter persecution of the Lollards, as 
che followers of Wickliffe were called. At 
thirty-six years of age, during one of his 
warlike visits to France, he was then ill, 
and, neglecting his disease in his eager- 
ness to pursue his conquest, he died at 
Vincennes, aear Paris, leavinga young 
jueen and an infant son. When his con- 
fessor Was reading the seven Psalms ap- 
pointed inthe Roman Catholic service 
for the dying, and came tothe verse, 
‘Build thou the walls of Jerusalem,’ be 
stopped him, saying, that when he had 
ended his conquest in Europe, he had in- 
tended to undertake acrusade as an atone- 
mentforhis sins. How universally may 
you mark this feeling of the necessity of 
an atonement. Dying kings, under the 
remorse of conscience, have left bequests 
tofound abbeys and to say masses for 
their souls, How strange does it seem 
that man in every age has been found un- 
willing to take hold of the only atonement 
which God has been pleased to accept, 
even that which his well-beloved Son 
made upon Cavalry. The king’s body 
wasembalmed and brought over to Eny- 
land. It was met at Dover by fifteen 
bishops, and many abbots. All the way 
from Blackheath, through the C:ty,hymns 
on the way to the Abbey were sung,every 
householder standing at his door with a 
lighted torch inhis hand. Henry is des- 
cribed as having been tall and agile in 
person, and such aswift runner, that he 
could, with but little he'p of his lords, and 
without assistance of dogs, capture deer 
inthe enclosure. 
The coronation chairs are shown in the 
chapel. Placed in one of these chairs is 
the celebrated stone brought from Scot- 
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land by Edward I. and is a very curio 
relic. This stone is supposed to be that 
which the Scots won from the Irish. Al! 
our kings and queens, since the time of 
Edward I, have been seated upon it a! 
their coronation. To give a list of al! th 
monuments in this and the adjoining 
chapels, will not be needful; youcan read 
them in one of the many hand-books 
which areto be bonght. I have selected 
such as I thought most likely to intere-t 
you, but still the wonders of Westminste 
are not exhausted. 

The choir you must observe attentivels 
Just before the altar is the rich pavement 
which was placed here at the expense o! 
Henry III.in 1268. Abbot Ware brought 
the stones from Italy, and employed Odor 
ic from Rome to lay the different piece- 
together. This pavement you wi!l hea: 
called tesselated, from the Latin word 
tesselatus, or wrought in chequer work.— 
The materials are porphyry, lapis laz! 
jasper, alabaster, and some other stone~ 
Abbot Ware lies buried underneath thi- 
pavement. King Sebert, who, you wil! 
recollect, founded the Abbey, is buried o 
the south side, as well as Anne of Cleves 
one of Henry VIII.’s many wives. 

The north transept was, for many year- 
the principal entrance into the church,and 
most of the stately processions, commo: 
in Roman Catholic worship, must lave 
passed within this porch 





CHAPTER U 
WILBERFORCE 

We turn aside almost weary with the 
sight of these countless monuments and 
long flattering inscriptions. Effigies 
of poets, philosophers, kings, queens, ar d 
statesmen, seem to be withont end, and I 
fancy you growing tired of Westminister 
Abbey. Do not leave it, however, without 
looking at one figure in the choir, which 
although ithas little to recommend it as 
a work of art, will remind you of a ma: 
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who better deserved the title ot Great than 
many who sleep around. It is a sitting 
figure, and there is little dignity in it asa 
figure, nay, you may be almost disposed 
to smile when you see it with the head a 
little bent, the legs erossed, and the 
pleasant half smile that lurks in and 
about the lips even of the cold marble.— 
The statue is to the memory of William 
Wilberforce, the philanthropist, the advo- 
cate of liberty, the friend of the slave. 

I might have given you an account of 
other statesmen, more noted as oraters, 
more lauded in history, but I prefer to di- 
rect your attention to Wilberforce; he was 
not a mere philanthropist—he was a 
Christian. He was born at Kingston 
upon-Hull, in Yorkshire, in the year 1759, 
at almost the same time as the celebrated 
Pitt. 

He was naturally kind and benevolent, 
but when young he was worldly, and 
careless ofreligion. He became amember 
of Parliament for Hull, in 1780; and en- 
tering into many fashionable societies and 
clubs, was in great danger of suffering 
from flattery and folly. Early in his 
public life, he went on a tour on the Con- 
tinent with the learned Dr. Isaac Milner, 
afterward Dean of Carlisle. The conver- 
sation of this good man seemed to have 
impressed him greatly, and his recom- 
mendation to Wilberforce to read Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion 
was greatly blessed to him. 

When the great change in Wilberforee 
became apparent, his companions were 
quite distressed at the loss of such an 
amiable young man from the world; but 
he soon rose high in public opinion, and 
made a great impression in the House of 
Commons. He was very intimate with 
Pitt, and often tried to impress him with 
the importance of personal religion. In 
time, however, the intimacy ceased; 
Wilberforce increased in Jove to God, and 
holiness of life, and zeal for his cause, 
and went too far in religion for aman like 
William Pitt. The abolition of slavery 





was the grand object of Wilberforce 
parliamentary life. and the emaneipatio, 
of slavesin the colonies actually took 
. . A 

place in 1833, just before his death. He 
devoted the thirty seven years of his life 
in Parliament to move the country 
glorious end, and just lived {o See ij 
achieved. He was moderate jy a)! he 
said, never provoking au adversary, neve, 
calling in question his sincerity or purity 
of motive, always abstaining from irrit 
tung expressions, never returning eyil {o, 
evil, or railing forrailing, Wilberfy;. 
ce’s ‘Practical Christianity,’ a work which 
has gone through many editions, show, 
very beautifully, the difference between , 
merely philanthropic mab, Without relies. 
ion, and the same character strengthened, 
directed, and guarded by Christian prin- 
ciple. It was published in order to giv, 
his politieal friends a just conception « 
his real views on the subject of religion 
It has been the means of usefulness to 
many. and Legh Richmond, afterwards 2 
very eminent clergyman, dated his con 
version from reading this work. 

To judge of any man’s character co: 
reetly we should follow him home. 


to this 


At home Wilberforce was especially to 
be admired. He was a gentle,tender hus. 
band and father, and love 
through his house. An anecdote is told 
of his amiable temper, which is worth re- 
lating He once mislaid a despatch, and 
having delayed the search uniil the las! 
moment, he began to get a little flurriec 
and vexed. One of the royal family was 
waiting for it, and still it was not to be 
found. At this unfortunate moment 4 
sad disturbance in the nursery overhead 
took place. ‘l'o hear ehildren crying is 
never pleasant, still less so amidst busi- 
ness and engagements. ‘Now for once, 
thought the person who was preseul, 
‘Wilberforce’s temper will give way.’ As 
the thought passed through his mind 
Wilberforce turned his benevolent face t 
him, and said, ‘What a blessing to have 
these dear children—only think what are 


reigned 















7 amidst other hurry to hear their voices 
sod know they are well. 

is was true, constant, home piety, and, 
_iethe case With all consistent men, he 
ge > : 
yssaman of prayer. When he retired 
ito private life, how sweet must have 
* the remembrance of his victory.— 
sow delightful the thought of the past! 
Yo pictures were called up by his memory 
{blood-stained battle-fields; no harrow- 
ing sounds of the graves of his dying 
aewies, disturbed the peace and joy of 
is death-bed; but the blessings of 
be oppressed and the helpless slave, 
chose chains he had devoted his energies 
break, and the song of liberty and re- 
vicing, must have cheered his soul when 
ivart and flesh failed. 

Ihave said that Wilberforce was be- 
yevolent: he was also humble. There 
yas no self-gratulation, no exalting of the 
ats of his useful life. He loved God, 
sod admired his character too truly to be 
proud, and knew that after all he was but 
an instrument that his Heavenly Father 
jad been pleased to use for his own pur- 
ose and his own work. He died in 1833, 
aving corapleted his seventy-fourth year. 

sa piece of sculpture, unquestionably, 
Vilberforce’s monument is not fine, but 

ereflections which it must awaken are 
ery pleasant. 

With what melancholy feelings we look 

the tombs uf the worldly, the tyrant,the 
lood-thirsty conqueror, or the mere mor- 
list; but the tomb of a Christian is 
pleasant spot; for we know that although 
e earthly tabernacle is dissolved he has 

building of God, a house not made with 
nds—eternal in the heavens. 





For the Miscellany. 
MENTAL CULTURE. 


BY REV. I. K. FULLER. 


Man is a complex being, creation’s su- 
"me wonder, a miniature world, posses- 
ugelements, mental and physical, (by 
‘ue of amysterious union of corrupti- 
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bility, with—immortality,) elements con 
taining those inherent qualities, which 
properly developed, will generate his 
present, and ultimate happiness. The 
mind of man, the thinking principle, is 


it is the elevator, which exalts him in the 
seale of being, the grand axletree, around 
which the mighty wheels of motive, are 
silently, yet constantly revolving, the life 
gushing fount, ’tis the “Divinity that 
stirs within him.” 

I mean by mental culture, that the light 
of science, must pervade the territory o! 
the inner man, and urge into action, al! 
those secret springs, which by their com 
bined effort impel the whole machinery 
of mind. To educate the mind is w 
brighten, and strengthen its eyesight, 
removing all those films, which obstruct 
the mental rays, thus enabling it to 
look into and feast upon, the very vitals 
of whatever subject it may grasp. It can 
then delve into the rich mines of thought, 
and embowel and spread out, their ex- 
haustless treasures, before the world. Ty 
educate is to discipline the mind; to make 
it think, and feel, and act; to make one 
know that he has within him a living 
soul, demonstrating the verity of its exis- 
tence, “by thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn.” 

Show me a man, who possesses a clear- 
sighted, far-reaching, deep-penetrating 
mind,and I will show you one, who 
grasps colossal thoughts ;common thoughts 
are but his playthings, he feels the force 
of that saying, that human knowledge is 
a proud pillar, built ia the midst ofa 
desert of ignorance, and that those, who 
have ascended the highest, have only 
gained a more extended view of the waste 
around them,while he is deeply conscious 
that he is standing on the edge of a vast 
ocean of investigation, having as yet, 
gathered, only here and there, a pebble, 
which has washed ashore. 

First, principles have ever existed in 
the wind of Deity, and as fast as their 





the Primum Mobile, of all his energies; 
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transmission, from the supreme intellect, 
is promotive of the well being of our race, 
he places them within the reach of mind. 

There are two mental states, or groups 
of mental faculties, which will claim 
our attention. viz: The moral and _intel- 
lectual. By the moral,1 mean those 
powers of mind, by which we appreciate 
the relations which we sustain, and the 
duties which we owe to God, and to each 
other,—those innate ideas, so essential to 
the doctrine of the soul’s progression. 

As the sun in heaven, is a firm, and en- 
during centre, around which lesser bodies 
revolve, deriving therefrom, light, beauty, 
and harmony, so the mora! faculties, are 
a grand nucleus, a focal point, around 
which cluster all the other elements of 
mind, and from which they radiate, diffu- 
sing balmy loveliness, and golden hope, 
upon all, who come within the sphere of 
their influence. These moral powers were 
predominant in the Bunyans and Baxters 
of our holy religion, those master spirits, 
who have arisen upon the darkness of our 
world,—stars of the first magnitude in 
the moral galaxy, the melting rays of 
whose piety, scattered the thick gloom of 
moral midnight, and let a flood of light 
burst in upon the nations. We need men 
of this stamp, in the ministry of the pres- 
ent day; men who will fearlessly enter the 
arena of moral combat, and wield effec- 
tively,the weapons oftheir warfare,against 
the giant evils of the world, while every 
blow they strike, bursts some fetter, or 
releases some sin-bound captive. God 
has chosen this class of mental faculties 
to move, and renovate the world; and 
through this instrumentality the moral 
world, must be turned upside-down, be- 
fore itis right side up. There never was 
a time, when men of sterling, deep-toned 
piety, were more needed, than at pres- 
ent. 

But a few words, with reference to intel- 
lectual culture. Itis an admitted fact, 
that the strongest men we have in the 
sacerdotal ranks, are those who are not 





only morally, but intellectually prof 

Not that I would place undue ; importa 
upon the cultivation of the intellect. 
with the talents of an angel, a », Qn may 
bea fool.” But I would be under ond 


that this, is emphatically an age of jp 
provement, and that he isa gt Dy od 
tern fora fell grown man, who, in x 
ming the position of a teacher, fal). 


hind the intellectual advancemen: o/ t 


pat. 


age. Itisa lamentable truth, thay 

is in eur generation, too much sy 
ministerial effort, and too little of 
kind of effort which under God, wil] p 
men’s hearts to their very bottom, and 
tend to elevate them. in the scale of jp. 
lectual, as well as moral existenc 
Scientia est pabulum animi, was the nox 
of a Roman orator; than which nothing 
is more true, for nothing short of scien 
can properly satiate the hungry min¢ 
Science, is truth, and truth is the ming’ 
proper aliment. Obviously then, you wil 
discern the necessity of bringing out, {i 
ling up, and enriching the mind with 
golden stores. Next, in point of imp 
tance; comes up the literature, which ist 
form, and mature the mind, thus rend 
ing it subservient to its proper uses. Thi 
topic I would gladly have avoided, bu: fx 
the deep and dark influence whic 
the literature of the present day, i 
exerting over the rising generation. [1] 
lude to that floating mass of yellow co 
ered and intellectual gangrene, whick 
comes to us in the form of novels, populé 
tales, d&c., and which is beirg scatteré 
like autumnal leaves, throughout 
length and breadth of this republic, « 
tends directly to poison every elemeu' « 
the moral being, and disqualify the mi 
for sound reading, and sound thinking 
Books are the indices to human charac‘ 
the thoroughfares, on which the hiv 
faculties travel,either to glory or to shaw 
How important, then that our } 
should be divested of error, in all its 
tean forms. Truth fattens the mind! 
error, impoverishes it. Truth streng'b’ 


yas 
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he digestive functions; error weakens | Brave warriors,there were in both of them 
mand brings on a moral dyspepsia, | fierce and savage, and who had no fear of 
sich sours, and taints, every pleasure. | death. 
sth operates On the minds of men, like White traders came among them, and 
,, on mineral substances, melting some, | taught them to use intoxicating drinks,and 
,j hardening and refining others; while | whilst under the influence of the morta! 
; like the blighting frosts of autumn, | poison, they would frequently quarrel,and 
»¢ the chilling winds of winter, sweeps | not unfrequently the rival tribes would in 
ver the mind, and transforms it, into a/ flame each other’s minds to such a degree, 
Jj, barren desert waste. by boasts and bantering songs,that braves 
This book-making propensity, the os- | of each tribe would be left dead by their 
sible design of which is, to charm and | comrades at the scenes of these riots. 
pptivate, the fancy, and imagination of} These scenes became so often repeated , 
the reader, but whose real end, and that from several thousand, belonging to 
ip isto gratify aninordinate love oflucre, each tribe, they were reduced to only sev 
omnipotent dime-grasping,temporizing | eral hundreds. The cause, as before stat 
icy, is like anignis fatuus, whose daz- ed, was strong drink, one of the greatest 
ing brilliancy, lures for a moment, but | curses under which not only the red man 
‘imately plunges its victim, beneath the but the world is now laboring. 
»oultuous Waves of the Black Sea of er-| Among the Potawatomies was a noble 
1, whose ‘waters cast up mire and dirt.’} Warrior, who looked with pain and dis 


The brightest star, in the constellation of pleasure upon the cause of this melting 
sodern novelties, will, doubtless find to} away of his tribe. He remonstrated a- 


is cost, that in return for the mischiefs, | gainst it, butalltono purpose. At length 
ehas done to society, he will be visited, | one of his relations was murdered in the 
ith heavy blows. I donot envy that most barbarous manner, by a Miami, at one 
uan'sposition, who in the day of final|f these drunken frolics. He solemnly 
ijudication, will be recognized, by the and silently vowed revenge, but kept his 
miscient eye, as the fountain from | Purpose locked up in his own breast. He 
hence sprang this muddy, putrid stream, | Spoke to no one, but paced his wigwam in 
fashionable corruption, for at the ter-| Silence. His piercing eyesought the earth. 
sination of time, he will stand abashed,| An awful frown was on his brow. He 
po the black battlements of death, and be- | Was not long inlayinghisplans. He then 
olda moral Maelstroom of his own crea- | carefully dressed and painted himself,arm- 
jon, which at every gyration, whirls into | ed himself completely, and sallied forth 
isvortex, a deluded mortal, without a | toexecute his purpose. 

estige left upon the turbid waters, nor} His course soon brought him to the 
oy sound, except the wailings of a lost| bank of the Wabash. On the opposite 
ul, side was his foe’s hunting ground. He 
me rae “Oo Ne stept into his canoe, and soon sprang upon 

For the Miscellany. | the soil of his sworn enemy. His search- 

PEASHWAY’S REVENGE: ing eye scans with a sweeping glance the 

pi ees circuit of the wood, but no one was with- 

BY A. J, WEAVER. insight. He advanced from the banks of 

. a 2 the stream, and sought a clump of small 
_ come years ‘ago, on the banks of the | treesand brush, that effectually sheltered 
awe = “ me part of the him from sight, without inteferring with 
hns, the Mi ana, lived two tribes of Indi- his scope of vision, for he could survey all 

» he Miamis and the Potawatomies.— | ground him for some distance. 
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He was not long in waiting for his prey. 
Advancing from the depth of the forest, 
with free and easy motions, came one of 
the bravest of the Miami nation. He sus- 
pected no surprise. He dreamed of no 
danger. Peashway lay crouched like a 
panther, hid by the bush, near the path 
by which the unthinking warrior was ad- 
vancing. He breathed not, lest he should 
be discovered—his eye sparkled greedily, 
but not amuscle of his face moved. On, 
on, the doomed warrior came, until he 
was opposite the hiding place of the aven- 
ger ; when with the speed of lightning, 
and a yell, that would make the heart 
quake, Peashway sprang upon bis foe,and 
with one plunge, deep sank the steel of 
his scalping knife into the bosom of the 
the other. A tremulous shock was the on- 
ly answer given to the unerring death- 
messenger, and with a heavy sound the 
rigid body of the victim fell at the feet of 
his foe, a lifeless corpse. 

It was near night, and ere the twilight 
had changed to darkness,the avenger will 
seek a safer place, for doubtless his yell of 
victory was heard by more than one. The 
work of scalptng and disarming his vic- 
tim was finished in a moment, and in an- 
other he was moving stealthily through 
the bushes and fallen trees, to a clump of 
undergrowth near a fine spring of clear, 
pure water. 

He had not been in this hiding place 
long, thinking of the pride and glory his 
nation had given away, in exchanging the 
healthful draught of the gurgling spring, 
for the burning and devouring demon of 
the “‘fire-water” of the pale face, when he 
saw, advancing towards the spring, in an 
opposite direction from that in which he 
came, two other Miami warriors. They 
had heard Peashway’s yeil,and thinking it 

“boded no good, were somewhat cautious 
in their approach, But they were closely 
obser ved by one who knew well the game 
he was playing. 

Peashway allowed them to come up to 
the spring, and they stooped down to 





drink; but that sweet drink was their | 

for no sooner had they arisen fron, shed 
drinking posture, than the sharp nll 

a rifle was heard and forward on¢ ia 
warriors fell with his pierced forehe, 
the gentle brook, and almost jp anothe 
instant his companion sank under :}, ;, 
resistable force of a powerful blow wig 
the tomahawk, which cleft his sy) a 
twain. 7 

Thus, in the space of one short hg 
three brave Indian warriors were SUIptis 
ed and killed by one who was ayenyin, 
the effects of strong drink. Would 
those who go to barter with the rude nd 
man of the forest, would have some pis 
ciple, some feelings of humanity, 
benevolence and nobleness of spirit 
prevent them from destroying, by sq 
fatal poison, the noble spirits that inbati 
our Wild woods. But to their shame 
it known, that they stoop so low, and 4 
such crimes for the sake of filthy lucre 

But I must follow, fora few more how 
the course and actions of Peashway in jis 
mission of vengeance. 

After having scalped his second inj 
third victims, he moved off in a souther 
direction. His course lay through a deny 
forest of large trees and undergrowth, tte 
latter of which was so thick that nothire 
could be seen a hundred yards off. 

He had not proceeded through this vii 
derness more than a mile, when darkness 
spread its sable mantle over the forest; but 
the avenger still continued on his war 
stopping every few minutes to listen i 
footsteps could be heard, but all wass: 
lent. 

Night came on apace, and it was ni 
night. Angry looking clouds came loom 
ing up from the westward, and low 
bled the distant thunder. The braves" 
rior still sped on. It became darker a: 
darker as the black clouds covered the sv 
The winds whistled through the tree tp: 
and everything betokened a violent storm 

AsPeashway came to the top of a litte 
hillock, he saw a small glimmer of )'s" 
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ve distance in the wood, directly in 
-ofhim. He stopped for a moment 
ade it flash up again and again, and 
a sll wasderk, He walked slowly and 
aibily forward, aod as he came nearer 
gw two dark forms lie with their feet 
als the remains ofa fire, which now 
j then would flash up and light the 
seefor & few yards around, and then 
; away to start up again as before. He 
v that the two dark forms were his ene- 
< and he at once planned his mode of 
wack. With his tomahawk in one hand 
jhis scalping knife in the other, he 
ked boldly forward and stood between 
m, Helooked down upon them with 
ijent satisfaction, knowing that they 
se within his power and would soon 
s. A sudden thought seemed to arise in 
‘smind. He replaced his knife and tom- 
vk, and stooping down, took up the 
pives of the sleepers. He enjoyed the 
spect a moment longer, and then, just 
the heavens seemed to be rent asunder 
ith an awful crash ofthunder, two rude 
us took their eternal flight to the Spirit 
nd,and thus was completed Peashway’s 
penge, 
Lewisburg, Ind., June, 1851. 


For the Miscellany. 
FLOVERS OF MORTALITY. 


BY 8. 0. COFFINBURY, ESQ. 
0, what a world of beauty fades uway 


ith the winged hours of youth. * * *” 
Dawes. 


,there is a time in our rosy dream of 


youth, 
When we dream not that cares and sor- 
rows are to come ; 
hen life seems fraught with peace, and 
smiles and songs of truth, 
Like a calm and noiseless stream, 
Without a heaving swell, or gush of 
sparkling form, 
Reflecting morning’s golden beam. 








The bud there bursts its tender shell, 
And the young flow’ret opens to the day; 
And low breath’d sighs like zephyrs 
swell, 
O’er it softly in life’s budding May. 


O, there are moments in this sad and 
mournful life, 
When our hearts do melt with love— 
fervent, joyous love ; 
We loose our grosser element—we cease 
from strife, 
And are all spirit for a time; 
Such moments seem but lent by angels 
from above, 
Of bliss from heaven's peaceful clime 


The flow’r there blooms in beauty 
bright, 
And sparkling dew-drops tremble on its 
stem, : 
Aud sweet perfumes, on breezes light, 


Are softly wafted from life’s floral gem 


Ah! there are hours of bitter grief befall 
us here, 
Which are so sad and sorrowful, when 
youth has fled ; 
They weigh us down, and fill eur hearts 
with awful fear 
Of something dreadful yet to come; 
These fitful gleams of mem’ry’s fading 
light are shed, 
And lo! were bending o’er the tomb 


Ah! then the once bright flow’r doth 
fade, 
And leaf by leaf it scattereth at last, 
Lonely it droops in autumn shade, 
Its perfume wasted by life’s wintry blast 
Ha! there are flitting moments, when we 
dare not think 
What we may be in one more gliding 
little hour ; 
A chill pervades the heart,—the pulses 
throb—we sink— 
The last, last gleam of light is shed 
We gasp, we mourn,we faint ; we loose 
all sense—al! pow’r— 
We cease to sigh—to breath—we're 
dead | 
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All blanch’d and with’red strengthless | Breathed in his nostrils, to con, a 

—torn, whole, » Pitte th 

The flower there lies crush’d upon its) And mortal “ man became a iy; sl 

bed; sa 

Its sisters bending o’er it mourn, 

And their bright tears, like pearly dew- | 

drops shed. abode ; 

Belle Monte, Mich, 1851. | Enc the swelling strains each ding, 


Shout! shout alond for joy, Ye sons of (, 
And ring the echoes through eid al 








Vor thé Miaédtiany. | And roll the pean to the worlds aja: 
SONG OF THE MORNING STARS. | Give thanks, rejoice thou rosy NEW-bop, 
earth, , 
BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. | Where Nature smiles, exulting ig 
When tl i tars sang together | — 

1en the morning § 3€T, | And Eden, blooming i ial 
: . § 1D perennial sprig 
and all the sonsof God shouted for J°Y-| Your grateful tribute to your Materia 


Jos. xxxviii: 7. | 
| Ye rocks and mountains, allies. 


Come, let us chant anew our joyful lays, and woods, 
lor ‘ 
Ye lakes and rivers, forests, fields aj 


And celebrate the Lord Jehovah’s praise; | 
Who hath again “His banner—love un-| floods. 
Repeat the song ;—and thou, 0 ma, 


de 


furled, 
And made another bright and beauteous | rise, 


world: | And join the chorus of the earth and ski: 


And let the anthem peal, as now we sing Attending angels now the notes prelory 
All honor, praise and power to God our, AS upward move to heaven the courile 


throng ; 


king ; 
The Almighty Father “ spake and it was | And heavenly guards unfold the dwn 
within, 


done,” 
And darkness’ empire conquering light | As glory’s king and train now enter: 
hath won. ly Who is the king of glory?” Tis: 
The polished pillars of a world he brought | Lord, 
As glorious trophies from the realms ot | The Godof host, who, by his awful wor 


naught ; | Hath made yon systems with their worl 


With songs of joy the mighty fabric | 
rears, 

And now the green and grove-clad earth 
err Be glory given by every angel-tongx: 

Let all your golden harps in praix i 
strung ; 

Bend low in homage each seraphic knee 


of light, 
And banish’d darkness back to end!e 
night. 


Quick, at the fiat of Jehovah’s word, 

Up sprang the bleating flocks and lowing 
herd ; 

The finny tribes of ocean, too, were there, To him who was, and is, and is to! 

And all the feather’d songsters of theair. Thus sang the harbingers af opening i, 

And through yon azure fields betook ther 

pla, sO Hare ia 

Upright from dust of earth, he fashioned Fer since revealing in their smiling = 
metho The silent anthems of creation’s praise 


And then, the wonder of the wondrous 
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BY GILFILLAN. 
To be the poet, par excellence of Ireland, 
‘cleverest man in the cleverest nation 
she world, is to hold no mean position, 
nd that position we claim for Thomas 
pore. We do not of course mean that 
, is by many degrees the greatest poet at 
ent alive; but for sparkle, wit and 
iJjiance, his country’s qualities, he is 
g in he » surpassed. The bard of the butterflies, 
is restless, gay, and gorgeous as the 
sutiful creatures he delights to depict. 
} would require his own style adequately 
jescribe itself. Puck putting a girdle 
und about the globe in forty minutes— 
sil doing his spiriting gently—the 
s.oich fairy footing it in the moonlight, 
e stillness of which seems intended to 
toff the light and aerial motion—any of 
hese figures may faintly express to us the 
legant activities of Moore’s mind and 
aocies. We are never able to disconnect 
om his idea that of minuteness. Does 
he play in the “plighted clouds?” It isa 
creature of the element,” as tiny as he is 
ricksy. Does he flutter in the sunbeam? 
Iris as a bright mote. Does he hover 
over the form and face of beauty? It is 
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Tis ss usylph like sprite, his little heart sur- 

charged, and his smal] wings trembling 
i wor vith passion. Does he ever enter on a 
r Wor 


darker and more daring flight? It is still 
mther as the flight of a fire-fly than of a 
meteor or comet. Does he assail powers 
and potentates? Itis with a sting rather 
than a spear—a sting small, sharp, bright 
and deadly. 

Thomas Moore is a poet by tempera- 
ment, and by intellect a wit. He has the 
varmth and the fancy of the poet, but 
hardly his powerful passion, his high so- 
lemn imagination, or his severe unity of 
purpose. His verses, therefore, are rather 
the star-dust of poetry than the sublime 

F thing itself. Every sentence he writes is 
poetical, but the whole is not a poem. 








OM 4s MOORE. THE IRISH POET.| The dancing lightness of his motion af- 


fects you with very different feelings from 
those with which you contemplate th 
grave walk of didactic or the stormy rac: 
of impassioned poetry. You are delight 
ed, you are dazzled; you wonder atth« 
rapidity of the movements, the elegance 
of the attitudes, the perfect self-com 
mand and mastery of the performer; you 
cry out “Encore, encore,” but you seldom 
weep, you do not tremble or agonize; vou 
do not become silent. Did the reader 
ever feel the giddy and blinding effec: 
of level winter sunbeams pouring through 
the intervals of a railing as he went a'oug? 
This is precisely the effect which Moore's 
rapid and bickering brilliance produces, 
Our mental optics are dazzled, our brai: 
reels, we almost sicken of the monotonous 
and incessant splendor, “distinet, but dis 
tant, clear, but ah. how cold.” 

Our great quarrel with Mvore’s poetry 
apart fromits early sins against morality 
and good taste, is its want of deep earnest. 
ness and of high purpose. Not more ir 
vialis the dance of a fairy in the pak 
shine of the moon, than are the majority 
of his poems, And though he did beloug 
to that beautiful family, he could not i: 
his poetry meddle less with the great pur- 
poses, passions and destinies of humanity 
What to him are the ongoings and fatur 
prospects of what Oberon so finely calls 
the “human mortals.” He must have his 
dance and his song out. We believe that 
Thomas Moore isa sincere lover of his 
kind, and has a deep sympathy with thei: 
welfare and progress, but we could scarce- 
ly deduce this with any certainty from his 
serious poetry. Indeed, the term serious 
as applied to his verse, is a total misuv 
mer. Byron’s poetry has often a sincerity 
of anguish about it which cannot he mis- 
taken; he howls out, like the blinded Cy 
clops, his agony to earth and heaven. — 
The verse of Wordsworth and Coleridge is 
a harmony solemn as that of the pines in 
the winter blast. Elliott’s earnestness is 
almost terrific. But Moore flits, and fiut- 
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ters, and leaps, and runs, a very Peri, but 
who shall never be permitted to enter the 
paradise of highest song, and to whom the 
seventh heaven of invention is shut for 
ever. 

It were needless to dilate upon the 
beauties which he has scattered around 
him in this unprofitable career. His fan- 
cy is prodigious in quantity and variety, 
and is as elegant as itis abundant. Im 
ages dance down about us like hailstones, 
illustrations breathlessly ron after outrun 
illustrations, fine and delicate shades melt 
into others still finer and more delicate, 
and often the general effect of his verse is 
that of a large tree alive with bees, where 
a thousand sweet and minute tones are 
mingled into one hum of harmony. Add 
to this his free flow of exquisite versifica- 
tion, the richness of his luscious descrip- 
tions, the tenderness of many of his pic- 
tures, and the sunny glow, as of eastern 
day, which colors the whole, and you 
have the leading features of his poetical 
idiosynerasy. 

But it is as a wit and satirist that Moore 
must survive. There is no “horse play in 
his raillery.” It is as delicate as it is 
deadly. He carves his foeman as a “‘dish 
fit for the gods, not hews him as a car- 
case meet for hounds.” Such a gay glad- 
iator, such a smiling murderer as he is! 
How small his weapon—how elegant his 
flourishes—how light but sinewy his arm 
and how soon is the blow given—the deed 
done—the victim prostrate! His strokes 
are so keen, that ere you have felt them 
you have found death. He is an aristo- 
cratic satirist, not only in the objects but 
in the manner of his attack. Coarse 
game would not feel that fine, tremulous 
edge by which he dissects his high bred 
and sensitive foes to the quick. We no- 
tice, too, in his sarcastic vein, and this 
very probably explains its superiority, a 
a much deeper and heartier earnestness.— 
When he means tw be serious he trifles, 
when he trifles it is that he is most siecere. 
His work is play, his play is work. All 


his political feeling—all the mo, 
nation be possesses—al] the hatr, i = 
as an Irishman and a gentlenay Ny 
tertains for insincerity, humbug, a 7 
fishness in high places—come oy; an . 
the veil of his witty and elegant wa 
Of a great satirist, ouly one eho 
seems wanting in Moore, namely shes 
cool and concentrated malignity vlad 
inspires Juvenal and Junius. ff. hate 
they loathe. He tickles his Opponents» 
death, they tear him to pieces, Ris ‘ 
rows are polished, theirs are Poisoned 
His malice is that of a man, theirs is thy 
ofademon. His wish is to gain yp 
end over the bodies of his antagonig, 
their sole object is to destroy or blacks 
the persons of their foes. His is a pyhj;, 
and gallant rencounter, theirs a sulley gy, 
solitary assassination. 


?. 


s 
c 


Moore may be regarded under the fy, 
phases of an amatory poet, a 1arratip, 
poet, a satirical poet, and a prose writer 
As an amatory poet he assume, even 
one knows, the nom-de-guerre of Towny 
Little,and as such do not his merits ani 
demerits live in the verse of Byron, ani 
in the prose of Jeffrey? These poens 
lively, gay, shallow, meretricious, wex 
the sins of youth; they were not, lik 
“Don Juan,” the deliberate abomination 
of guilty and hardened manhood. The 
object was to crown vice, but not to devy 
the existence of virtue. They were w 
justifiably warm in their tone and color 
ing, but they did not seek to pollute the 
human heart itself. It was reserved for: 
mightier and darker spirit to make the 
desperate and infernal attempt, and to is 
clude in one “wide waft” of scorn and dis 
belief, the existence of faithfulness in wa 
and of innocence in woman. Little's | 
rics, too, were neutralized by their geuet 
al feebleness; they were pretty, but want 
ed body, unity, point and power. Cons 
quently, while they captivated little lads 
and lovesick misses, they did compar 
tively little injury. It is indeed ludicrou 





in looking back through the vista of forty 
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var, and thinking of the dire puddle ont 

er Which such tiny transgressions, 
roduced among the critics and moralists 
the time; they seem actually to have 
dreamed that the morality of Britain, which 
bad survived the dramatists of Queen 
Biizabeth’s day, the fouler fry of Charles 
{I's playwrights, the novels of Fielding 
and Smollett, the numerous importations 
of iniquity from the Continent, was to fall 
ielow a few madrigals and doubte enten- 
ares. No, like “dew drops from the lion’s 
ane,” it shook them off, and pursued its 
way without impediment or pause. What- 
ever mischief was intended, little we are 





sure was done. 


Asa narrative poet, Moore aimed at 
higher things, and, so far as praise and 
popularity went, with triumphant success. 
His “Lalla Rookh” came forth amid a 
hom of general expectation. It was ru- 
mored that he had written a great epic 
poem; that Catullus had matured into 
Homer. These expectations were too 
sanguine to be realized. It was soon 
found that “Lalla Rookh” was no epic— 
vas not a great poem at all--that it was 
oly a short series of Oriental tales, con- 
nected with a slight but exquisite frame- 
vork. Catullus, though stripped of many 
of his voluptuous graces, and much of his 
false and florid taste, remained Catullus 
will, And the greatest admirer of the 
splendid diction, the airy verse, the melo- 
dmmatic incident, the lavish fancy of the 
poem, could not but say, if the compari- 
son came upon his mind at all—‘* Ye crit- 
ies.say how poor was this to Homer’s 
style!” The unity, the compactness, the 
interest growing to a climax, the heroic 
sory, the bare and grand simplicity of 
style—all the qualities we expect in the 
epic, Were wanting in “Lalla Rookh.” 
It was not so much of a poem, indeed, as 
athymed romance. Still its popularity 
vas instant and boundless. If it did not 
become a great, still, steadfast luminary 
inthe heaven of song, it flashed before 
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the eye of the world brief, be astifel 
geous, and frail— 


“A tearless rainbow, such as span 
The unclouded skies of Peristan ’ 


And even yet, after the lapse of twenty 
years, thereare many who, admiring the 
fine moral of “Paradise and the Peri,” or 
melted by the delicate pathos of the “Fire 
Worshippers,” own the soft seductions of 
“Lalla Rookh,” and in their hearts, if not 
in their understandings, prefer it to the 
chaster and more powerful poetry of th: 
age. 

The “Loves of the Angels” was a bolder 
but not a more successful flight. 
tale of the “Arabian heaven,” and ther 
is nothing certainly, in these wondrous 
“Thousand and One Nights,” more rich 
beautiful and dream-like in its imagina 
tion and pathos, than in those impassioned 
Stories. But it was only a castle in tix 
clouds after all—one of those brilliant bu: 
fading pomps which the eye of the young 
dreamer sees “forever flushing round a 
summer sky.” Its angels were mer 
winged dolls compared to the “celestial 
ardors” whom Milton has portrayed, or 
even to those proud and impassioned 
beings whom Byron has drawn. In fact 
the poem was unfortunate in appearing 
about the same time with Byron’s “Hea 
ven and Earth,” which many besides us 
consider his finest production as a piec: 
of art. Mere atoms of the rainbow flutter 
inground, were the pinions of Moore's 
angels compared to the mighty wings of 
those burning ones who came down over 
Ararat, drawn by the loadstars which 
shone in the eyes of the “daughters of 
men,” and for which, without a sigh, they 
“lost eternity.” And what comparison 
between the female characters in the one 
poem, and the two whom we see in the 
other, waiting with uplifted eyes and 
clasped hands for the descent of their ce- 
lestial lovers, like angels for the advent 
of angels? And what scene in Moore can 
be named beside the deluge in Byron; with 
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the gloomy silence of suspense which pre- 
cedes it—the earnest whispers heard a- 
mong the hills at dead of night, which tell 
f its coming—the waters rising solemnly 
to their work of judgment, as if conscious 
of its justice and grandeur—the cries heard 
of despair, of fury, of blasphemy, as if the 
poet himself were drowning in the surge 
—the milder and softer wail of resigna- 
tion mingling with the sterner exclama- 
tions—the ark in the distance—the lost 
angels clasping their lost loves, and as- 
cending with them from the doom of the 
waters to what we feel and know must be 
a direr doom? 


We have spoken already of Moore’s 
character as a witty poet, and need only 
now refer to the titles of his principal hu- 
norous compositions, such as the “Fudge 
Family in Paris;” the “Twopenny Post- 
Bag;” “Cash, Corn, Currency and Catho- 
ics,” &c. They constitute a perfect gal- 
lery of fun without ferocity, without inde- 
cency, and without more malice than 
serves to give them poignancy and point. 

From Moore’s “Life of Sheridan” we 
might almost fancy that, though he had 
lisped in numbers, and early obtained a 
perfect command of the language and ver- 
sification of poetry, yet he was only be- 
ginning, or had but recently begun to 
write prose. The juvenility, the immatu- 
rity, the false glare, the load of useless 
figure, the antbition and effort of that pro- 
duction, are amazing in such a man at 
such anage. It contains, of course, much 
tine and forcible writing; but even Sheri- 
dan himself, in his most ornate and ad- 
venturous prose, which was invariably his 
worst, is never more unsuccessful, than is 
sometimes his biographer. Perhaps it 
was but fitting that the life of such a heart- 
less, faithless, though brilliant charlatan, 
should be written in a style of elaborate 
falsctto and fudge. 


We have avery different opinion in- 
deed of his “Life of Byron. It is not, we 
fear, a faithful or an honest record of that 





miserable and guilty mistake—;}. life of 
Byron. We have heard that Dr. MacGin, 
by no means a squeamish man, why , 
at first employed by Murray to Write bi 
biography, and had the materials put % 
his hands, refused, Shrinking lack Pa 
gusted at the masses of falsehood, tr, , 
ery, heartlessness, malignity and polly 
tion which they revealed. The samp ma 
terials were submitted to Moore, ang * 
them he has constructed an image of}, 
hero, bearing, we suspect, as correct , 7 
semblance tohis character as the jj, 
busts which abound do to his face. ‘e 
will biographers leara that their busiyes 
their sole business, is to tell the tru) 
to be silent? How long will the public 
continue to be deceived by such gil 
falsehoods as fo rm the staple of obituatin 
and memoirs ? 
were confined to the corners of newspapes 
and of churchyards. We like Moor’ 
“Byron,” not for its subject or moral tom 
but solely for its literary execution. [:) 
written throughout in a clear, chaste, diz 
nified and manly manner; tle criticisa 
it contains is eloquent and discriminatin; 
and the friendship it discovers for Byrn: 
if genuine, speaks much for its author: 
generosity and heart. 

We must not speak of his other prow 
productions—his “Epicurean,” “Hision 
of Ireland,” &c. The wittiest thing his 
in prose we have read, is an article in tle 
“Edinburgh Review” on “Boyd's Lives 
of the Fathers,” where, as in Gibbon, jest 
lurk under loads of learning, double 
tendres disguise themselves in Greek 
puns mount and crackle upon the bacis 
of huge folios, and where you are at a lis 
whether most to chuckle at the wit, to de 
test the animus, or to admire the crudition 

We had nearly omitted, which had bees 
unpardonable, all mention of the“ Ins 
Melodies” — those sweet and _lusciow 
strains which have hushed ten thousaé 
drawing rooms, and drawn millions 0 
such tears as drawing-rooms shed, bw 
which have seldom won their way to‘ 


It is high time that sy) 























the lif easts of simple unsophisticated human- 
MacGir tg which are to the songs of Burns what 
Who wa she inte is to the linnet—and which, in 
) Write pein titles, are thus far unfortunate that, 
7” sowever melodious, they are not the mel- 
back ¢ “ies of Ireland. It was not Moore, but 
d, treach Campbell who wrote ‘Erin Mavourneen.”’ 
nd po He,” says Hazlitt, “has changed the wild 
Same ma harp of Erin into a musical snuff. box ” 

and f Such is our ideal of Thomas Moore. If 
ge of hi . donot come ap to the estimate of some 
rect a vhis admirers, it is faithful to our own 
he iq mpressions, and what more from a critic 
e. Wh can be expected? We only add, that ad- 
busi mired by many as a poet, by all as a wit, 





ieis asa man, the object of universal re- 
ard; and we believe there is not one who 









vords— 





‘Were it the last drop in the well, 
‘Tis to thee that I would drink; 

In that water as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 

Would be peace to thee and thine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore.” 











DECISION OF CHARACTER. 





No man can be denominated a decided 







appetites, excessive joy, or overwhelming 
wlicitude. These have all a tendency to 
war the peace, and corrode the happiness 
vhich infallibly possess the mind of that 
man Who conscientiously obeys the dic- 
tates of reason and virtue. Uninfluenced 
by party spirit, he speaks his sentiments 
without fraud or disguise; regardless of 
theallurements of pleasure, he obeys the 
call of duty with cheerfulness and alacrity; 
wshaken by misfortunes, he considers 
hemas his share in the cup of sorrow, 
rom the taste of whose bitter draughts 
notone of his speries is exempt; and 
alike insensible to the adulation of his 
‘ends, and the reproaches of his enemies, 
ke pursues such a steady and determined 
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-nows but would be ready to join in the 





‘ne of conduct in the prosecution of his 
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designs, as will not fail to ensure the de 
sired success. These traits in the charac 
ter cannot exist in the mind which ic 
“tossed to and fro” by a variety of con 
tending passions, and when the senti 
| ments ebb and flow in exact accordance 
| with popular opinion; but im that mind 
only which conscious of its Divine origin, 
scorus to be confined in the inglorious 
shackles of democratic clamour, and dis- 
daining to be influenced by any base or 
| sordid motive, exerts itself alone in those 
pursuits which will merit the commenda 
tions of an approving conscience, and in 
fallibly produce ‘the soul’s calm sunshine 
and the heartfelt joy.” 

Thus strength of mind, though uot 





synonymous with a decided character, is 
| essential to its formation, being necessari 
ly connected with it; that being in a man 
imer the cause—this the effect. It is 
| the basis on which the superstructure is 


| erected; remove it, and the edifice is des 
| troyed. 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 





The author of Fanny Burns, Marc 
Bozzaris, etc., was born at Guilford in 
Connecticut, in August, 1795, and in his 


| . . 
paracter who suffers his mind to be the | eighteenth year removed to the city of 
port of inordinate affections, irregular | New York. He evinced a taste for poetry 


and wrote verses at a very early period 
but the oldest of his effusions [ have 
seen are those underthe signatures of 
“Croaker,” and Croaker& Co,” published 
in the New York Evening Post, in 1819.- 
In the production of these pleasant sat 
ires he was associated with Doctor Drake, 
author of the Culprit Fay, a man of bril 
liant wit and delicate fancy, with whom 
he was long intimate. Drake died in 
1820, and his friend soon after wrote for 
the New York Review, then edited by 
Bryant, the lines to his memory begin- 
ning— 
“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise ” 
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Near the close wat 1818, Halleck publish. | which have come down to us from 
ed Fanny, his longest poem, which was, times, what strikes us Principally, =e 
Saeed and printed in three weeks; in| might almost be said only, is the y, ei 

827 a small volume, containing Alnwick | fully artificial character of the COM pox 
; ditle, Mareo Bozzaris, and a few other tion: it is the principle of their immory 
pieces, which had previously appeared in| ity, and without it no poem can be } lees 
various miSeellanies; and in 1836, an | lived. It may be easy to display if 
edition of all his serious and more finished | writing, but he who obtains Popularity jy 
compositions. The last and most | the means and empleyment of caref 
complete edition of his works appeared | elaborate art, may be confident thy: bi 
two years ago in a splendjd volume from reputation is fixed upon a sure bas; sis. 
the press of the Appletons. This—for his careless playing with 4, 

It was Lord Byron’s opinion that @| muse, by which one time he kept the t | 
poet is always to be ranked accerding to 
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alive, is scarcely remembered now—;}), 


his execution, and not aceording to his) ‘it seems to me, Mr. Halleck has done: \ 
branch of the art. “The poet who exe- | Halleck, Mr. Bry ant, and Mr. Poe, bay 
cutes best,” said he, “is the highest, | odie above all our authors. 
whatever his department, and will ever 





be so rated in the world’s esteem.” We | OPENING or rat CRYSTAL PAL 
have no doubt of the justness of that re- | dian 
mark; it is the only principle from which | The first of May has long been a gla; 
sound criticism ean proceed, and upon this some day in England, but never was jt. 
basis the reputations of the past have | much so asin 1851. Early in the wor 
been made up. Considered in this light, ing, tens of thousands were hasteniy, 
Mr. Halleck must be pronouneed not mere-| from all directions towards Hyde Park 
ly one of the chief ornaments of new liter-| Although the Queen was not expected 1: 
ature, but one of the great masters in a /| til twelve o’clock, yet even so early « 
language, classical and immortal, for the | eight, the road from the Crystal Palace: 
productions of genius which have illus-| Oxford Street was erowded with an \ 
trated and enlarged its capacities. There| broken line of carriages, filled with |s 
is in his compositions an essential perva-| dies and gentlemen, who were waiting : 
ding grace, a natural brilliancy of wit, a|be admitted into the building. At nix 
freedom yet refinement of sentiment, a/o’clock the doors were opened for thos 
sparkling flow of fancy, and a power of |who were fortunate enough to proen 
personification, combined with such high tickets, andin a very short time the nave 
and careful finish, and such exquisite|and noble galleries were erowded wit 
nicety of taste, that the larger part of from 20,000 to 30,000 persons, the ladie: 
them must be pronounced models almost} having seats in front, and the gentlewe 
faultless in the classes to whieh they | standing behind. 
belong. They appear to Show a genuine| It was a long time to wait prior to th 
insight into the prineiples of art, and a/ arrival of the Queen, but to those wi 
fine use of its resources; and after all that | had secured places near the transept, the 
has been said and written about nature,| Scene was one of ever varying interes 
strength, and originality, the true secret The chair of state was brought in \y 
of fame, the real magic of genius is not| Some of theelegantly dressed officers » 
force, not passion, not novelty, but art. | the Queen’s Household. —_It was covert! 
Look all through Milton; look at the! with a rich gold cloth, and placed upon: 
best passages of Shakspeare; look at the | raised platform under a magnificent cane 
monuments, “all Greek and glorious,” | py 


















in @ short time the Gentlemen at Arms, 









nee jressed in their costly uniforms, with 
Wonder yaving gathers, came marching in and 
Compes ook theif places around the platform.— 
mmorty! rhe funnglooking “ Beef Eaters,” dres- 
be tas od in the red costume of Henry VIIIth’s 
lay m ime, were cleverly grouped amongst the 
larity by gowers and trees. The venerable looking 
f caref: Archbishop of Canterbury in his gown 
that hi and lawn sleeves, the Lord Chancellor in 
basis — ,is robes, the Tunis Ambassador,Hesing, 





Vandarin from the “ Junk,” with his long 
ail and thick wooden shoes, and many 
thers too numerous to mention, attracted 
considerable attention as they, from time 
+o time made their appearance. 

At length the pointers of the clock told 
chat it wanted but a few minutes to twelve. 
Hark! the trumpetssound. “‘ The Queen 
has come,” passed from gallery to gallery. 
After a pause of a few minutes a second 
fourishof silver trumpets was heard, and 
Her Majesty the Queen with H. R. H. 
Prince Albert, the little Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess Royal,followed by along 
tinue of richly dressed lords and ladies, 
Jowly walked up tewards the chair of 
state. ' 

‘ For a few moments, silence reigned 
throughout the vast mass of human beings 
who were eagerly gazing upon the beauti- 
ful seene. No sooner, however, had 
Prince Albert led the Queen to her seat, 
‘han the most deafening plaudits rose 
from all parts of the immense building. 
It was an affecting and exciting time.— 
The Queen gracefully acknowledged the 
reiterated cheers of her subjects. As the 
cheering subsided, the loud peals of the 
organ and the voices of the choir joining 
in “God save the Queen,” burst upon the 
ear. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury now ad- 
vanced near to the Royal party, and offer- 
ed an appropriate prayer for the Almigh- 

} ‘y's blessing. This was one of the sweet- 

| est features of the imposing ceremony.— 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert reverently 

uclined their heads towards the ground. 
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The clear and strong voice of thanksgiv 
ing and supplication fell upon the ears of 
thousands, and seemed to find a response 
in every heart. Doubtless many sincere 
prayers ascended to heaven,that this great 
gathering of ull nations might be over-rul 
ed for the glory of God, and good will a 
mongst men. Thechoir again struck up 
in overpowering strains the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus,” during the whole of which Her 
Majesty continued standing. 

Prince Albert joined the Royal Commis 
sioners and advanced with them in front 
of the Queen. In a distinct voice he read 
and then handed to Her Majesty, the Re 
pert of the Cemmission. 

The procession was now about to form 
when to the astonishment of every one 
the portly looking Chinese, Hesing, mar- 
ched boldly forward from amongst the 
group of Ambassadors and Officers to th. 
front of the Royal party. This represen- 
tative of the so called “Celestial City,’ 
gracefully bowed to the Queen, which sh« 
very pleasantly acknowledged. He ther 
retired amidst loud applause. 

The Queen, resting on the arm of Prine: 
Albert, now joined the long procession.— 
The Queen held the hand of the Prince of 
Wales, and Prince Albert that of Princess 
Royal. As the procession moved slowly 
along, the Queen was loudly cheered. — 
The two old warriors, the Duke of Wel 
lington,and the Marquis of Anglesea, wh: 
walked arm in arm, were objects of pleas 
ing interest. They seemed very happy ir 
thus celebrating the triumphs of peace. — 
The organs occasionally gave out their 
melodious netes, and the bands of music 
struck up some favorite airs. The su 
burst forth in all his beauty, giving a 
splendor to the scene which neither pen 
nor tongue can describe. 

The precession being over, the Queen 
again ascended the chair of state, and de 
clared the exhibition to be opened. She 
then graciously moved to the assembly. 
and accompanied by Prince Albert, the 
Royal Children, the Ladies of the Court 
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dc., left the building, followed by the 
most deafening cheers, and the blessings 
of her joyful people. 





TEMPTATION, A SKETCH. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

The maxim of “all things to all men,” 
was not to be found in Mr. Fielding’s 
rules of conduct. The moral pendulum of 
his mind swung to theother extreme. “1! 
will do what isright for myself; and what 
is right for me cannot be wrong to others.” 

This was his doctrine, and, properly 
understood, it is the true doctrine. But 
most persons interpret religious and moral 
precepts in a way to favor their own in- 
clinations. In faet, all of us do this toa 
certain extent. 

On the subject of drinking spirituous |i- 
quors the mind of Mr. Fielding was clear 
He was satisfied that the introduction of 
alcohol into the human stomach was in- 
jurious. But, in regard to wine, he differ- 
ed from the great body of temperance ad- 
vocates. Wine, he said, was like bread, 
a good thing; and it was not only lawful, 
but right to use it. He assumed that wine 
was notevil, from the fact that it was or- 
dered to be used in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, that most holy of all aets of 
worship. For so holy a purpose, he ar- 
gued, the Divine Being would not have 
selected any earthly thing that was not 
good in itself. 

“Why were the elements of bread and 
wine chosen for so sacred a ceremony?” 
he asked, while in debate on this subject 
with a warm opponent of his peculiar be- 
lief. 

“T don’t know that I can answer your 
question,” was replied. 

“I will tell you,” said Mr. Fielding, 
speaking with some enthusiam. “All 
things correspond to and represent spirit- 
ual things, because therein lies their ori- 
gin. There is nothing in the material 
world which is not the product of a spirit- 





ualcause. Bread and wine, therefor. .. 
the fixed ultimates of something spiritna 
ard the fact that they have beew gel, 
for use in one of the sacred mysteries o; 
the church, shows that they cortespong . 
something pure and excellent. |) the 
Holy Supper we find an image of rox,, 
ration, which is effected by the lif 
truth and the appropriation of goody, 

from heaven. The natural reception ,; 
bread and wine, in the ordinance, corms 
ponds, therefore, to the spiritual Feceptio; 
of goodness and truth; and I argue, fro, 
this use of these elements, that bread co 
responds to good, and wine to truth. | 
other words, that the divine goodness, ; 

descending through the heavens and floy 
ing down to the lowest natural and fiy, 

plain, subsides in bread, as that substay 

which, in the highest degree, nourisho; 
the natural, as goodness nourishes {) 

spiritual body; and that the divine tru 
in like manner finds its lowest ultimatip: 
in wine.” 

“TLen why?” asked the other, “doe 
wine produce intoxication?” 

“Pure wine will not do so, unless tak: 
in immoderate quantities.” 

“Ts there any pure wine to be obtained 

“But little I must acknowledge.” 

“Yet a vitiated appetite, even pure win 
will inflame and lead inevitab!y to ex 
cess.” 

“And so, to an inflamed eye, will th 
light of heaven come with a destructive 
rather than a salutary influence. Bu 
surely, for this reason you would note 
clude the light from all. Truth, to which 
wine corresponds, when received into th 
mind of an evil man, is changed into wha’ 
is false, and injures rather than benefits 
Yet not for this would you shut out th 
rays of truth, andleave the world in me 
tal darkness.” 

“Admit, for the sake of argument, wha 
you say, and yet the general use of wine 
even if it be pure, is to be condemned ot 
the same principle that you would con 
demn the admission of strong light i 
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the room of a man who was suffering from 


, 
s diseased eye.’ 


«Why so?” 
«Because a tendency to excessive drink- 


ing has become hereditary in the commu- 
pity. Until this be overcome, even your 
al wine cannot be taken without dan- 
7” 

rather doubt that. Wine, perfectly 
oure, Will not, Iam inclined to believe, 
dame the appetite.” 

{ thought, just now, that you made a 
ferent admission.” 

“[f so, it was without proper reflection. 
Nine-tenths of the stuff called wine isa 
decoction of drugs, and poisons the stom- 
ach. Thisis the reason why wine-drink- 
ing is just as bad as brandy-drinking, and 
sometimes worse, for brandy might almost 
be called harmless when compared with a 
great deal of the stuff that is sold under 
the name of wine.” 

“I should be afraid to put a glass of the 
purest wine to the lips of a man who had 
once been in the habit of intoxication.” 

“{ would not hesitate,’ said Mr. Field- 
Ing. 

“You would not?” 

“No, Every man, to be a true man, 
must be in rational freedom; and no one 
is in such freedom who cannot drink a 
glass of pure wine without being led a- 
stray.” 

“Yetmany must inevitably be led astray 
under such a system of license.” 


“As [said before, I doubt this. But 
even if it is so, I am not responsible. 
Wine is a good gift, and I am not the one 
to withhold it as an evil thing. With 
those Who abuse it must lie the responsi- 
bility. As well might you ask to have the 
light of heaven shut out.’’ 

“And sol would in particular cases of 
disease, such as you have mentioned-” 

“I cannot know why are or who are not 
afflicted with either an hereditary or ac- 
quired love of intoxicating drinks, and, 
therefore, I can attempt no discrimination, 
[know wine to be a guod thing, and, 
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therefore, ! will continue to use it, and al 
so set it before my friends. If any abuse 
the natural blessing, with them :nust rest 
the consequences. I will act right as fay 
as Iam concerned. 
they are alone to blame.” 

Finding, after repeated attempts todo 
so, thathe could make no impression on 
the mind of Mr. Fielding, the individua' 
with whom he was conversing, changed 
the subject. 


If others act wrong 


In his views Mr. Fielding was perfectly 
Sincere. He wasa man of great self-con 
trol, integrity of purpose, and indepen 
dent feeling. He was proud, too, in his 
individuality, and this led him to act wiih 
less reference to his conduct as affecting 
those around him, than might otherwix 


have beenthe case. His cellar was stock 


ed with the best of wine, as pure as it was 


in his power to obtain. This was usec 
habitually in his family, and invariably 


set before his friends. 


Mr. Fielding had an only daughter, who 
was a favorite with all who knew he: 
Her face had a gentle beauty, that once 
seen, impressed itself upon the mind, and 
lived there as an image of purity and 
loveliness. Her rame was Rose It sw 
happened that about the time Rose at 
tained her nineteenth year, that she met 
a young man by the name of Forrester, 
the son ofan old friend of her father’s 
who lived in the West. In early life Mr 
Forrester and Mr. Fielding had been al 
most inseperable, and in the mind of th: 
latter, the memory of his old friend had 
always been a green spot. They separat 
ed at twenty-five, and had not met since 

“T sawa young man at Mrs. Webster's,’ 
said Rose to her father, afier her meeting 
with Forrester, ‘who says that his father 
and you were once intimate friends.” 

“Did you? What is his name?” 

“« Mr. Forrester.” 

“Forrester,” exclaimed Mr. Fielding, ta 
ken by surprise. “Forrester. Can it be 








possible. Yes, my earliest and most in 
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timate friend was named Forrester. And 
so his son is in the city. What is he do- 
ing here?” 

But Rose could not answer this last 
question. 

Mr. Fielding had a great many ingui- 
ries to make as, to the young man’s age, 
appearance, character and manners, to all 
of which his daughter was competent to 
give little more than half satisfactory re- 
plies. At the earliest convenient moment 
he ascertained where Forrester was to be 
found and called upon him. He found 
him a young man of education, intelli- 
gence, agreeable manners, and, as far as 
a first interview would enable him to 
judge, of good principles. His father 
had been dead for some years, and hecon- 
veyed to Mr. Fielding his first knowledge 
of that fact. 

In accordance with a pressing invita- 
tion, Forrester returned the eall of his fa- 
ther’s old friend. It so happened that Mr. 


Fielding was not at home, but his daugh- 


ter received his visit, which to her, as she 
had met him previously, and he was gen- 
tlemanly and agreeable, proved a pleasant 
one. Even before knowing who he was, 
on first meeting him, her mind had taken 
a prepossession in his favor and on his 
part the feeling was reciprocal. 

After chatting freely and pleasantly for 
half an hour, Forrester made a move as if 
about te retire, when Rose said rising 

“Wait a few moments,” and left the 
rvom. 


She soon returned with a small waiter 
in her hand, upon which was wine and 
g'asses. She did not observe the sudden 
change that went over the young man’s 


face as she entered. Even if she had done 


so, she would not have comprehended its 
meaning. 

“Willyou havea glass of wine,” said 
she, with a smiling invitation, as she ap- 
proached Forrester. 


For a moment the young man paused, 
and to Rose, appeared as if he were about 





to decline the offered refreshment, bu; , 
indecision was only for an instay; ™ 

“If I were an anchorite, I could po, x 
fuse it from your hands,” said he, as ; 
took the decanter and filled both ; 
es that were on the waiter. 

“And now, to your health, ang that 9 
your excellent father,” he added, x he 
lifted a glass and raised it to his lips. 

“Excellent,” he remarked, Sipping q 
portion of the generous liquor, 
never tasted a better wine.” 

Forrester remained chatting with j) 
creased freedom for another half hou; ; 
which time he filled his glass twice. ke 
then went away, promising to call agai) 
and expressing the hope that he would's 
more fortunate in finding Mr. Fielding y 
home. 

The more intimate association with :}; 
young man which this visit afforded, hg 
the effect of giving to the mind of Row, 
very favorable impression. To say th; 
she was merely pleased with him wou) 
not convey an idea of her true feelings 
something about him touched her mor 
deeply, and Forrester was no less pleased 
with the lovely young girl. 

From that time the heart of Rose bea 
with a new impulse, and a thought of the 
young man was sufficient to awaken: 
ripple on the surface of her feelings. She 


the glass 


: I Lave 


felt towards him as she had never felt 
wards any man before. 

A week elapsed and Forrester did no 
repeat his visit. Rose had expected hin 
within that time; for not having foundler 
father at home, she inferred that he would 
take an early opportunity to call again. 

“IT have rather unpleasant news,” said 
Mr. Fielding to his daughter about this 
time. He looked serious as he spoke 

“What is it?” inquired Rose, her ov! 
face reflecting that of her father. 

“JT met young Forrester in the street to 
day, £0 much intoxicated that he did 10 
know me,” 

The face of Rose grew instantly pale 
she made an effort to speak, but her lips 







































= 
quivered 80 that she suppressed the words 
‘hat were upon them. 

«Qh dear,” added Mr. Fielding, “‘it is 


aj to see a man, just in the freshness of 
his early spring-time, thus abandoning 
himself to a vice thatruins both soul and 
dy. To think that the son of myold 
siend should be the victim of so degrad- 
ing aD appetite!” 

Peace, Which had nestled since child- 
jood in the heart of the fair young girl, 
spread its wings and departed: A little 
shile after she was alone in her own 
chamber weeping. If the simple announce- 
went of the fact that Forrester was seen 
atoxicated, how much more painful was 
-he conviction, soon after forced upon her 
chat she had caused his fall. 





Rose was on a visit to the lady at whose 
house She had met the young man, a few | 
jays subsequently, when the latter said: 

“You remember Mr. Forrester, who was 
here on the evening I had your company? 
[have sad news to tell you about him. It 
appears from what my husband has been 
ableto learn, that his father was, for a 
great many years before his death, in ha- 
bits of intemperance, and that the son de- 
rived from his father a natural fondness 
for stimulating drinks, which showed it- 
selfat a very early age. Before he at- 
tained his twentieth year he was, to use 
plain but true language, a drunkard. The 
The death of old Mr. Forrester, which 
took place under sad and revolting cir- 
cumstances, occasioned as it was by 
drinking, startled his son, and made on 
himso strong an impression, that he so- 
lemnly vowed to himself never again to 
lasteeven wine. He was led to this en- 
tire abstinence from all exhilirating bev- 
erages at so early an age, from a convic- 
ion foreed upon him by the reasoning of 
friends, who satisfied his mind that the 
habit of drinking to excess, which his fa- 
ther had indulged, was transmitted to 
timin an undue fondness for the same 
indulgence, and that he could not taste 





‘ven wine without having his appetite so 
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inflamed as to be in great danger. For 
years he kept faith with himself in this 
matter. Let him be where he would and 
with whom he would, he steadily declin 

ed tasting any stimulating drink. Alas, 
that he shou'd have been tempted from 
the right way by one of our own sex. It 
is said that he visited a short time sine 
a young lady in this city who offered him 
a glass of wine. In a moment of weak 
ness he took the cup from her hand, drank 
—and fell! I would not be that young 
lady forall the world. What a fearful 
responsibility has she brought upon her 
self |” 


It was impossible for Rose, on hearing 
this, to conceal her emotions; and to th 
lady’s surprise, for she did not know her 
to be the person to whom she made allu 
sion, she lost the entire control of her 
feelings and hiding her face with he: 
hands yielded toa passionate gush of 
tears. What was said could not be soft 
ened, and the lady made no attempt to do 
so. She understood, without explanation, 


| that it was Rose who had tempted For 


rester and caused him to fall. 


The young girl, as soonas she could 
gain sufficient control over her feelings, 
started for home. Few sadder beings 
could have been found in the whole city. 
But yesterday, she was a light-hearted, 
happy young creature,on whose spirit 
but few clouds had ever rested and they 
not dense enough to shut out entirely the 
warm sunshine. Now, she was unuttera 
bly wretched. As she hurried along the 
street, on her way to her father’s house, 
she suddenly met Forrester. Alas! how 
was he changed! His eyes were red, his 
face distorted from its former calm, gentle- 
manly, intelligent expression, and in his 
whole appearance and manner there was 
an air of personal abandonment. He did 
not see her. How like a daguerreotype 
impression was the form of the young 
man, ashe thus passed before her, in- 
stantly fixed upon her memory! At home, 
in the solitude of her chamber, she looked 
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at the painful image, while a voice, with 
rebuking tones, uttered in herears, ‘This 
is your work !’ 

‘And mine must be the work of restora- 
tion,’ said she, with a sudden energy of 
manner, while a flush of enthusiasm went 
over her face. 

‘Lhe idea, intimated by these words of 
the maiden, came like a dictate to her 
mind; and she felt almost instantly, 
inspired with a solemn purpose. 

‘Yes, yes,’ she murmered, while he 
tears ceased to flow, ‘mine must be the 
work of restoration.’ 

While the enthusiasm of this first state 
remained Rose felt that the work sh2 con- 
templated would be of easy performance. 
But as she thought longer and longer,and 
came, more realisingly, into the percep- 
tion of what she purposed doing, her 
native delicacy of feeling shrunk, like 
the leaf of a sensitive plant, from the ex- 
posure any attempt to approach the young 
man must subject her. The imputation 
of motives by others, and the certainty of 
being misunderstood and misrepresented, 
came nextto throw a chill over her gen- 
erous spirit, and to occasion along and 
severe contest inher mind. But her reso- 
lution, spontaneous and impulsive as it 
was, became permanent, and in a heroic, 
self-sacrificing spirit for one so young, in 
the secrecy of her own heart she ponder- 
ed the course of action best for her to 
adopt so asto ensure the most certain re- 
sult. Her first idea was, to write to For- 
rester in the plainest and frankest manner; 
but the fear that this might fail in effect- 
ing what she desired, caused her to turn 
from it. The more closely she looked at 
the subject, the more painful became her 
sense of reluctance. But, inspired by a 
feeling of duty, she bravely kept by her 
resolveto do whatever was in her power 
for the young man’s restoration. 

The thought of confiding to her father 
what she contemplated doing presented 
itself to the mind of Rose, but satisfied 
that he would not only object to any 
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such course of action,but positively ¢ . 
her attempting to see or communicss, 
with Forrester, she determined ty = 
her own secret. 

As forthe unhappy young man, op ., 
ceiving from the hand of Rose the g. 
glass of wine he had tasted for , len 
time, he felt his old appetite returniny — 
And on leaving her presence, so intens, 
was the desire he felt for a stronger stiny, 
lant, that, with a kind of mad abandy, 
ment of his rational self-control, he we, 
directto a tavern,and drank brandy and 
water until he was so much intoxicated r 
scarcely to be able to reach his boardiny 
house. Daylight found him, on the ney 
morning, in a state of mental anguish jy 
tolerable to be borne. 


he 


He had falle 


again, and fallen through tempiatio, 
thrown in his way by a young, iunocey: 
and beautiful girl, who had already jy. 
spired him with a sentiment of affectio: 
and, in falling, had debased himself in her 


eyes. To drown his wretchedness, ir , 
spirit of self abandonment, he put the cy 
again tohis lips, and drank until reasop 
left again her throne in his mind. And 
this was continued day after day, wut 
nature was nearly exhausted. 

A little over a week had gone by sine 
the melancholy change in his habits, avi 
there was a lucid interval in which reason 
once more strove for the mastery. On the 
night before he had come home late, s 
much intoxicated that the servants had & 
take him to his room; and, in the morning 
he felt too sick, both in body aud mind 
to leave his bed. He did not come dow 
until about the middle of the afternoon 
when he was perfectly sober, but wretched 
as aman could well be.  Inclinatio 
prompted him to go out and drown tk 
burning desire he felt in the maddenin: 
bowl, while reason and conscience held 
him back. The struggle had become * 
vere, and appetite was about conquering 
when he heard his name mentioned, 0: 
woman’s voice, at the street-door wher 
the waiter had gone to ansvver the be!!— 
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r a he had decided whether to retire 
not, a young lady entered the room. 

yiss Fielding ! he exclaimed in utter 
arprise, a8 the visitor drew aside her veil 
ad showed a faceon which was a deep 
impression of sadness. 

Ihave done youa great wrong,’ said 
Rose, in & trembling, hesitating voice, 
ering at once upon her mission; ‘and I 

yume noW,in the hope that I may be able; 
jo some measure, to repair it.’ 

She could say no more. Her feelings, 
ought up to a high pitch of excitement, 
here gave Way. Sinking upon a chair, 
shecovered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed violently. 

The unhappy young man found himself 
‘n a strangely embarrassed position. For 
alittle while, he was so confused that he 

is unable to comprehend the meaning of 
what was passing; but it soon became 
clear, and that even before the trembling 
maiden recovered her self-possession.— 
Something of admiration for her conduct 
ningled with other emotions in his mind. 

Asthe bewildering whirl, into which his 
flings had been thrown, subsided, good 
rsolutions formed themselves. Sudden- 
ly approaching the young girl, he took 
ber hand and said in alow but earnest 
voice, 

‘Return to your home, Miss Fielding.— 
Virtuous self devotion like yours must 
not—shall not be exercised in vain. From 
this hour I stand where I stood before we 
met. An angel shall not tempt me again 
from my integrity.’ 

‘Enough !’ said the young girl, rising, 
vhile she let her veil again fall over her 
face. ‘May heaven give you strength to 
hold fast by this good resolution ! Pardon 
what I have done, and think of it only 
san act prompted by an overpowering 
sense of duty,’ 

Saying this, she glided from the young 
man’s presence, and hurried back to her 
home, her heart fluttering like the heart 
of a frightened bird. 

When Mr. Fielding became aware that 





Forrester had fallen in consequence of 
having tasted wine, presented Ly the hand 
of his daughter, he felt some misgivings 
in regard to his peculiar views and prac- 
tice. His wine was very pure, and might 
be very good; but it had proved, to the 
morbid appetite of the son of his old 
friend, a maddening poison. Still more 
startled was he, when he learned what 
Rose had done; for he understood human 
nature well enough to know that such an 
act would produce a mutual interest. And 
he was not mistaken in his anticipation 
In avery little while these two young 
persons were thrown together again.— 
There was a slight embarrassment on both 
sides; but this soon passed off. They had 
thought of one another too much for either 
to feel indifference. 

After this, Forrester ventured to repeat 
his visit to the house of Mr. Fielding.— 
The father of Rose was at home, and re 
ceived him with rather cold formality. — 
But, as he had been, to a certain extent, a 
party to the fallof the young man, he 
could not treat him with repulsion. Of 
one thing, however, he was very careful, 
and that was, not to order wine to be 
served, although this was in the face of 
a previous declaration that he would not 
refrain from doing soto his guests, even 
though one addicated to intemperance 
were present. He saw the consequences 
nearer,in a different light,and as likely te 
affect himself. 

As Mr. Fielding had feared would be 
the case, so it proved. A mutual attach- 
ment sprung up between Forrester and 
his daughter, and when the young man 
asked for her hand, though he wished to 
refuse, yet he could not do so. 

At the wedding, no entertainment was 
given; only a few friends were present,and 
strange to say, even to them wine was not 
served. Mr. Fielding would have set 
forth poison as quickly as wine. And 
why? Had he changed his views in re- 
gard to its utility? Notso much that, as 
he feared the production of evil results 
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likely | to affect himself and family. His 
principles were based rather upon a re- 
gard forhimself than dependent on ab- 
stract appreciations of right and justice— 
atid this was one fact he had yet to learn. 
As it was, he was made to feel, almost in 
his own person, the evil of serving wine 
toany and every one, without regard to 
acquired or hereditary predispositions to 
over-indalgence; and in the future, his 
practice was as different from what it had 
been ascould well be conceived.—Temp- 
erance Offering. 


For the Miscellany. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


The “ World’s Fair,” an exposition of 
the wealth, resources and industry of all 
nations—a general gathering of people 
from every clime—the greatest wonder of 
this truly wonderful nineteeth century. 

It is worth five year’s of toil and time 
of one’s life to witness and participate in 
its stirring seenes. ‘‘ We will go,” said 
hundreds as they read of the various great 
and world-wide preparations, and among 
the many, I also resolved to forego all 
other considerations, to make one of the 
vast crowd, and, dear reader, here I am, 
over four thousand miles from you, and 
all the most cherished associations cut off 
by that same “ old ocean” on which our 
fore-fathers ventured some hundreds of 
years since. Their voyage consumed 
nearly a year’s time, while in less than 
twelve days, I, from the shores of my na- 
tive land, stept upon the time-honored 
soil of our father-land. Old Neptune, the 
surly sea king, seems determined that, 
the voyage being long or short, all who 
venture across his dominions shall be 
treated to storms, mountain waves, and 
the terrors of the raging deep, as well as 
that most sickening of all maladies, “sea- 
sickness.” Describe it, I cannot—you 
must experience its utter prostration of 
both mind and body, before any picture 
would be understood. Recovering from 





this there is ample amends ji in n the ale almo 
hourly occurrence of something ney. Pe 
days we were in the midst of Storms ap 
gales—one entire day passing Pix 
that cold current of waters—somp thr 
hundred miles wide—flowing southwarj 
from the icy regions of the North » bearing 
upon their bosom numberless 4p: 
mountains of pure,crystal ice. Weeoan 
ed over fifty, some of them hundreds 
acres in extent and over three bundy: 
feet high. It must be remembered. Pe: 
that more than four-fifths of their by); , 
under water. 


Again we are surrounded by a“ sly, 
of whales,” sporting their “ transjo,: 
fountains for our amusement and won: 
Again, the porpoises in wild tumult »» 
rolling along like a thousand huge 
door ovens set up edgewise and mille} 
down a steep hill—leaping up and plurg 
ing down as they tumble along. Api: 
we met, (the first time the thing has eve 
occurred uponthe Atlantic since ocex 
steamers commenced running,) a steam 
ship—it is just at evening—she approach 
es near us, when suddenly, a bright fla, 
of light illuminates her decks—then ; 
dense volume of smoke arises through le 
clouds of canvass, and the “loud cannon 
roar comes booming over the waters,” « 
instant and our noble craft returns ths 
sulphureous salute. Thus, alternate gu 
after gun is fired,announcing to the “wo 
archs of the deep ” this interesting au 
friendly meeting of the boundless pove 
of steam, emanating from two great um 
tions, whose ships propelled by “ power 
of air” notlong since, met in nearly uk 
same place.——The roaring cannons the 
hurling from their open ports a stume 
iron death against each other. May the 
horrors of war never be renewed betwee! 
the two countries. I have seen enough 
the “ preparations for war,” on both sce 
to foretell a more deadly struggle, shou: 
there be an appeal to arms, than the wor 
has ever witnessed. We could well Ww 
agine something of a real engageme!’ 
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the alms we exciting scene of this strange, 
DEW. Py wt friendly meeting. 
Storms an Rut we are moving on—day after day 


-sries us father from home and nearer the 
vhei 


an 
5 throng), 


OME thre .pidworld,” and now we approach the 
Outhway Gilly Isles,” the first land seen by anx- 
th, bear: : 


“rine 
8 fi Mating 
ule 
W € Coun: 


Indreds of 


ous navigators on approaching the chan- 


pel. : 
Que overwhelming thought must ever be 


engraved upon the heart of him who has 
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) hundre nce crossed the Atlantic. If there is a 
red, als place on earth where the reality of a Su- 
ir bulk % reme Being is more truly brought home 






% elsewhere, it must be upon the bound- 


ess ocean; ‘*the Great Spirit moves upon 
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transien: the mighty deep.” 

1 wonde Thankful for His continued mercies, 
imult a ye now joyfully look upon the green fields 
huge oy and frequent gardens in full bloom, of 
1d rolled that lovely spot, the “Isle of Wight.”— 
1d plung In the one hour we were sailing along its 
Aga charming shore we almost forgot our long 
has ey voyage. We soon reach the watering 
Ce ore places known by the homely name of 
b steam “Cowes.” And here we have a view of 
Pproach QueenVictoria’s favorite country residence 
ght flash —nothing can be more delightful one 
then ; vould think--But in this land of magnifi- 
‘ough her cence, luxury and wealth, honest indus- 
cannons wry, systematic crime and squalid pover- 
ers,” 4 ty; we have much to see and learn before 





rns ths ve ought to envy even the palace or the 












rate g coronet of the Queen, or Princesof Eng- 
e “mor land. 

ing and We pass up the charming “ Southamp- 
3 power ton Waters,” in our way to this truly “old 
eal ba town,” Seuthampton having been settled 
* powers long before the first stone was laid in 
arly the London. We pass under the stern of 
us thet our country’s splendid man-of war, the St. 
storm Ui Lawrence, With the American eagle, stars 
May the and stripes at her head. All seem quiet, 
det wee! not a man to be seen above her gun-wale— 
pugh ¢ but our hearts are full of patriotism, and 
th sides ‘our little party give three cheers—when, 
shows what heart-touching magic—300 Yankee 
e world sons of Neptune mount the hammocks. 
ell iw and tarpaulin in hand, with one voice re- 


ermel turn our cheers—the band striking up 
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“ Home, Sweet Home.” No one can real 
ize the feelings called into play by an in 
cident like this, until he shall be in like 
circumstances, it sends a thrill through 
the heart that never ceases to vibrate — 
We land, and John Bull takes from us 
every article of baggage—trunks, carpet 
bags,bundles,and even the willow-basket, 
containing that good woman's baby-linen, 
this one’s hat box, that one’s American 
copy of “Dicken’s last work ”—every 
thing in fact is taken away and locked up 
in the Custom House, and as we land, Her 
Majesty’s official bundle of roast beef puts 
the question to us, “ have you any foreign 
goods about you?” at the same time fee! 
ing of our clothes and pockets. 

It is Sunday, and although Bull takes 
away our luggage on this holy day, yet 
he cannot find time to return it until Mon 
day, because he forsooth wants to attend 
church. We cannot enjoy this priviledge 
having just landed after a sea-voyage, in 
our soiled sea-rig. And how does this 
end? Why on Monday morning the Brit 
ish lion paws over all the dirty linen, un 
rolling all bundles, &c., &c., finally giving 
us permission to repack as well as we can 
our wardrobe amidst the dirt and confusion 
of carts and goods of a public storehouse 
after paying for his trouble! And wha 
is all this for? To prevent the Yankees 
from defrauding the country out of the du 
ties on what tobacco and segars they ma) 
have for their own use, while in her Ma 
jesty’s dominions. We submit, because 





\‘fwhen in Rome, we mtst do as Romans 
do,” but this system of examination of 
| baggage, and the system of pasports on 
the continent are very expensive and an 

noying to travelers 

It is to be hoped that among other ben 

eficial results of the peaceful gathering of 
the year 1851, these useless restrictions 
upon free intercourse between different 
countries will be done away. We spent 
one day at Southampton, visiting the 
ship-yards, docks, ancient gateway, forts 
and walls of the old fortified town, also 
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the extensive ruins of an ancient Abbey. 
The day was lovely, our party fully enjoy- 
ed the ramble over its ruined walls and 
high towers. This is said to be one of 
the most interesting ‘‘old ruins” on the 
Island. It would take a volume to de- 
scribe its various features of interest, It 
was destroyed in Cromwell’s time. A 
thousand thoughts rush vpon the mind. 
But we are about to start forLondon. We 
are atlast seated in the cars of the South 
Eastern Railway, and about an hour be- 
fore sunset we arrive at the terminus, near 
Waterton Bridge, nearly in the heart of 
the city, where the full roar of London 

* falls upon one’s ear ; and as we cross the 
bridge, a full view of the Thames, with 
its arches and palaces is immediately be- 
fore us. On our right a dense forest of 
shipping, the tower of London, St. Paul’s, 
the Custom House, and a hundred tall 
spires of magnificent churches and pala- 
ces, fill one with wonder at the grandeur 
of this modern Babylon, the metropolis 
of the great English Empire. Though 
not the most popolous, it is undoubtedly 
at this time the most important city in the 
world. While other Capitals are but the 
chief towns of their respective countries, 
Londonlays claim to the appellation of the 
Capital of the world. 

Pekin in China, and Jeddo in Japan,are 
reported to be more populous; butin point 
of wealth, enterprise and civilization, 
those cities fall far behind, and cannot be 
compared with aristocratic London. But 
it is a conceded point, though reluctantly, 
on the part of the English, that N. York 
approaches if rapidly in population,wealth 
and enterprise; favored as she is in situa- 
tion, to become the great seaport of the 
Western World ; and that she will in a 
few years out strip London there can be 
no doubt. 

The entire number of the inhabitants of 
the cities of Paris, Vienna, Madrid and 
Brussels added together, do not out num- 
ber the population of London. This city is 
like a ‘kingdom in itself, concentrating 











within a space of eet twenty i 
on about thirteen thousand ACres, tyr 
a half millions of human beings Me: 
they live, labor, suffer and enjoy. " 
this area there is tobe found pac B 
larger amount of luxury and of » 
of wealth and poverty, than is eink . 
any where else on this wide ear)». 
is the city to which, it is estimate » 
more than five millions more of human; 
are flowing fromevery part of the yw 
this season. Who shall say tha 4 ) 
all others is not the most fattest 
to see all the world at once? The firs | 
after arrival must of course be doy, 
to the great attraction, the “World's ¢ 
tal Palace.” And how immeasy 
yond the most extravagant deser rad 
the wildest of pre-conceived notions 
vast extent crammed full in every, 
and corner with all that is rich ont ve 
geous. " 
The most celebrated diamonds ; 
world—the diadems, crowns, plate « 
gold, silver and precious stones of ; 
the monarchs of the old world— 
niture and carriages—Machinery of ; 
ry possible kind, a world of things | 
it would take a world of time to descr 
The estimated value of its conter 
two hundred millions of dollars, 
it could not be bought at any pric 
I must take my time to say more of! 
“world’s wonder.” We will visit it fro: 
time to time as we feel inclined—io1 
ment can be lost in London--there is 
the stranger something of interest 
times. I went, (for the first time 
life,) to a hurse race, the famous 
races, and such a strange scene it has 
er been my fortune to witness before 
was estimated that over 200,000 were : 
the ground, and that more than $9)" 
was lost and won upon the occasion— 
These races tuke place annually in May 
Aside from the immense amount of le 
made upon the result of the races, a ver 
large purse is made up by subscriptio: 
thus: All persons who wish to enter! 
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vit paid or bet the sum of $125 on the within a stone’s throw, lived a population 
- of theirthree months old colts, when equal to the entire number of the inhabi 
shes shall arive at the age of three years. | tants of Michigan ; and within the Scope 
‘ the colt dies, this is lost to the subscri- | of vision numbers almost equal to on 
! but adds to the winner’s prize. Those | fourth of the United States. The great 
clock struck the hour of six upon th: 


J 


per, 


sho put their colts upon the course must 
ay into the fund $125 more, thus in the 
* at Epsom that I attended on what they 
call the ‘darby day,’ the amount of purse | scenes when the mighty ruler must sub 
” $25,000. Three years ago 175 persons | mit to the universal fiat, “ Dust thou art 
esbseribed and paid in their money ac- | and into dust must thou return.’ This be!) 
wording to the rules, but when the time is only tolled at the death of some mem 
came round for the race to come off, only | ber of the Royal Fawily. 


monster bell, its tones rolling like thun 


| 
| 
| . 
ider along the heavy air, called up the 
| 8 A } 


43 horses were fit to run, and not more 


‘han four or five of these have any chance | J 
ha lof s i be jing the various scenes of interest, but th. 
» win, yet all are full of sanguine hopes, | 7 . Y 

t 3 cr spliatiiaks' themselves big | mention of them would fill an entire nun 
ape ; > a , Ci: Am ke ‘ 
vars for life, just to enjoy the fun. I must | berof the Miscellany. All that I ca 


«y,that England may well boast of the | lire. . ; 
But while | © excite in your mind a desire to learn 


éost horses I have ever seen. . a oxen 
_— d of | more about the history of the Old World’s 


A dayis well spent in closely examin 


hope in my letters to you, dear reader, is 


her horse racing improves her bree 

horses, its direct tendancy is to demora 

bee 4 enerate her breed of men an ; ; . 

ieand deg |attentively reading such works as shal! 

vomen, for nearly one-fourth of the vast | 
, +? iconvey a full and complete deserp 

crowd of spectators at this time were of 

the gentler sex—high-born ladies, trades- 

wen and farmer’s daughters, and those of| Letter-writing for the public eye ha- 

all classes—all intent upon pleasure seek- | almost become atrade and like al] ea 


a j 


- | lings, practice only can make approaches 


es 


1. | past and present greatness; either by 
q | personal inspection or by obtaining and 


| tion. 


| 


Gamblers in all ways seemed to flour- to success. * This, my first attempt is sent 
ish. Beer-drinking was almost universal | to you, crude and unrevised—penned in 
anong them. I do not wish to see the | moments stolen from hours which ought 
like again, the excitement was too great. | to be allotted to refreshing sleep, to pre 
All the world has heard of St. Paul’s,| pare forthe toils of to-morrow. I ca 
and a stranger first turns his steps to-| only hope it will find approval in your eyes 
wards its “ towering dome,” 404 feet in from the fact, that I come to you as a 
height, with strange delight. I was not | e¢ye-witness—one who is participating 
satisfied till I had placed my head in the | the various occurrences of the most wond 
copper ball on the very top of the spire — erful gathering,the records of past or pres 
Descending from this dizzy height some | eut time can present. I hope that the jour 
ninety feet, there is a circular walk called | ney I have commenced will result in dis 
the golden gallery, reached by 616 steps| abusing my mind and yours of many e1 
fom the ground. From this point the | roneous ideas—and absurd prejudices,and 
most extensive view of London and sur-| lead me, I trust to purer knowledge, and 
rounding country can be had, say twenty | more enlightened hopes, for the future, 
aileseach way. I gazed long on the va- | Will I trust tend to counteract the selfish 
rious Objects which can be seen from this | influence engendered by long, long years 
place. North, south, east and west a| devoted toa mind-enslaving business.— 
whole world lay before me, and almost! No one can circulate through the world’s 
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basy scenes without gradually “wear- 
inz off the rough corners.” My life has 
been a somewhat eventful one—with some 
bright spots, and many dark ones, most 
of the latter owing to the want of an early, 
liberal education. Parents, let thisthought 
be engraven in letters of burning fire on 
your hearts. The best legacy you can 
leave your children, is a sound, liberal edu- 
cation. 

I know this from bitter experience. In 
our free country we can, with prudence 
and reasonable industry, acquire a mode- 
rate competency—to the full end and en- 
joyment of which a good education is ab- 
solutely necessary—easily acquired when 
young; but then neglected, it is sought af- 
ter with travel and toil, and a thousand 
annoying obstacles that beset one in after 
life. I am buta rough, unpolished stone, 
rolling through scenes of the Old World, 
trusting that my manners and ideas will, 
by constant contact, become somewhat 
more smooth and agreeable to my friends 
and readers. And now you have my first 
letter we will call it Rub No.1, of a rough 


stone rolling through Europe. 
L. B. 


Literary Miscellany. 


aon 


London, June, 1851. 





DETROIT, AUGUST, 1851. 

> No one should ask us to discontinue 
until all arrearages are paid. We shall 
not attend to thosecases, unless the post- 
master assures us, that thereis no hope of 
our getting what is due us, and that we 
shall save farther imposition by ceasing to 
send to such persons. One, who has been 
owing for nearly two years, has on being 
requested to pay, full of benevolence, in- 
vited us very politely to “go to Halifax.” 
Now, though it might afford us very great 
satisfaction to attend to the wishes of so 
worthy a patron, we find it absolutely im- 
possible to comply with so reasonable a 
request, for we have several thousand sub- 
scribers still left, who expect the Miscel- 


~rwe wee 








lany and expect to pay for it, 7, th 

we are really attached, and for ») ee 
feel bound still tolabor. But really D 
tor, if we can, consistently “a : 
duties and engagements leave for a 
classic spot, we will consider upon By 
proposition. No honest man wil} ».:,. 
to pay for his subscription. 7 


i> We were a little late with the }, 
number, in consequence of waitino. ke 
ten or twelve days for the engraving ‘, 
received a line from Mr. Beecher who ys, 
in London, saying,he had sent ‘the plate 
and nearly two weeks afterwards they » 
rived. But for this delay, every i, 
would have been sent, the first day 
July. 
GF The postage on the Miscella, 
under five hundred miles will be 11; 
a number if paid quarterly in advan j 
will be double that amount if not paid iy 
advance. Over five hundred and unde 
fifteen hundred, the rates are doubled 
> We had hoped this month to eyjpy 
alittle chat with our readers, by pe 


feeble voice can not be heard amid th 

deep-toned thunders of our noble host 

contributors. We uttered our cry but ther 
was noroom to report it. We bide wy 

time. Q 
(> Adams’ New Arithmetical Series ay 

advertised on the cover of this uumber 9 

the Miscellany. The facts, stated in th 

advertisement, are such, that there is 1 

necessity of our saying anything by vay 

of commendation of so popular a work.” 

Tae Ancient Lanpmark. By A. C. Smith 
& A. M. Tenney—a semi-monthly Jow 
nal devoted to Masonry, Literature, the 
Fine Arts and general intelligence. Fx 
one year, advance pay, $1; if not pad 
until after the volume closes, $1 5). 
This periodical will doubtless receive i 

liberal support from the friends of the 0: 

der whose interests it seeks to promote 

Let each one possess himself of it. And 

the work under the efficient manageme' 

of the publishers, will no doubt be w 

honor to the Order. 

Tue Peminsutar Founrarm, is edited by 
H. G. Knight and Mrs. E. M. Sheldo». 
This is an interesting paper, and should 

be most liberally supported by the people 

of the west. Letall rally to its suppor 
and give it a patronage worthy its meri! 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
GNADDENHUETTEN. 


BY 8. CO. 


COFFINBURY, 


ESQ. 


The very brief notice of the massacre of 
e Moravian Indians at Gnaddenhuetten, 
utained in Doddridge’s Notes, is familiar 
» doubt, to all readers of frontier history, 
ut the details of that fearful tragedy, it is 
lieved, have never yet appeared in print. 
here Were circumstances attending that 
seraceful and cold-blooded sacrifice, 
hich, for the honor of civilization, had 
ter never be penned, but which truth, 
pthis unpretending narrative, demands. 


None but such as have been exposed to 
eperilsand privations of frontier life, 
n appreciate the struggle between civil- 

\ion and barbarism, which, to some of 
ose familiar with it, affords a poor apol- 
gy, in some instances, for the cruel retal- 
ion of the settlers upon the unfortunate 
borigines. But no circumstances exist to 
mcuse or palliate the inhuman cruelty 
{ the Moravian butchery. This massacre 
bons boldly up against humanity, with- 
atone bright spot, one noble deed, one 
deeming feature, one act of forbearance 
) soften or relieve its horrors. 


After the Delaware Indians had been 
pudiated by the Leni-Lenape, or Five 
ations, by which they lost their national- 
y, (@ circumstance well known to all 


Vol.v.No.3. 7 





readers of American history,) a large fam- 
ily, or tribe, retired from the valley of the 
Susquehanna, to the beautiful and fertile 
plains of the Tuscarawas, one of the trib- 
utaries of the Muskingum, in the eastern 
part of the State of Ohio. Here they were 
for along time, permitted to pursue an 
unobtrusive and non-interfering policy of 
savage life. They became non-combat- 
ants, and an entirely neutral tribe, be- 
tween neighboring belligerants; this con- 
dition was foreed upon them by the terms 
of the last treaty it was their misfortune to 
enter into, and this stipulation did they 
strictly observe to the last moment of their 
existence as a tribe. 

It is singular to observe that many fea 
tures in the national character of the abo- 
rigines, might well put civilization to the 
blush. The Indian is always true to his 
nation, and to his education. He is cruel, 
revengeful and implacable, because he 
has been so taught—proud, honorable and 
faithful, because it is his nature. The 
white man is cruel, revengeful and proud, 
having been taught benevolence, meek- 
ness and humility; and instances of faith- 
lessness and an absence of integrity 
have been known among civilized nations, 
when interest came in competition with, 
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duty. Perhaps, if the Indian had been 
taught in our school, and we in his, civil- 
ization would not have been the gainer, 
and barbarism have lost nothing of its re- 
volting horrors. 


This remnant of the Delawares, after 
having remained in this quiet situation 
for a number of years, taking no part in the 
frequent feuds of the tribes around them, 
at length, by their peaceable habits, at- 
tracted the notice of the “good and pious 
Heckewelder,” of Lititz, a German village 
of Pennsylvania, as proper objects of his 
best efforts to establish the Christian reli- 
gion among the Indians, and “make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose.” To ef- 
fect this benevolent object he immediately 
addressed himself; and after five years’ la- 
bor in this laudable cause, the entire tribe 
had been baptized into the Christian fatih 
and had beaten their implements of savage 
life into plow-shares and pruning hooks. 
Schools had been established among them, 


‘in which the German language was taught, 


and the attention of the natives successfully 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. The tribe 
was divided into four districts or villages, 


‘Goshen, New Salem, Schoenbrun and 


Gnaddenhuetten. These villages were 
surrounded by small, but well conducted 
and preductive farms, with each an cr- 
chard of the choicest fruit then known in 
the German settlements of Pennsylvania. 
Much attention was directed to, and much 
taste displayed in gardening. 


Perhaps there is no happier preliminary 
step towards wooing and inviting the in- 
dolent savages into industrial habits, than 
that adopted by the shrewd and judicious 
Heckewelder, and his co-laborer Schmick 
his associate in this as well as many other 
benevolent enterprises. Their plan was, 
to introduce at first, but slight departures 
from savage life, and such as served rather 
to excite the curiosity of the untutored na- 
tive to sedulously watch the result of 
an experiment, rather than to task his un- 
trained hands to hard labor. A few seeds 





planted @ few ‘eae eultiva ated: and tr 
ed, after having been selecteg bY thos 
close students of the human mind, : 
view of ministering to and Bratifying 
their flowers and fruits, the peculia, 

of the savage eye and palate, edad 
they were designed, resulted in a ja Sin 
on the part of the savage, to ine, 
labor that he might the more fy! 
his eye, and gratify his appetite, 
learned that the more seed he planted, anj 
the more labor he bestowed, the , mon 
abundant was his harvest. He learned ty 
from example, that a red rose ap peare{ 
more brilliantly beautiful when contrasa) 
with a white one; and that the contray 
was necessary to exhibit advantage, 
the snowy purity of the one, and the gayi, 
brilliancy of the other. : 


ease } 
Fi 


He soo, 


These great primary lessons werry 
lost on the natives, and were turned jo de 
best account by their philanthropic ben 
factors. In a short time after habits ¥ 
methodical thinking and systematic my 
ual exercise had been fairly establish) 
the mechanical arts were successfil!y iy 
trodueed, and considerable advances mad 
in architecture. 


A large wooden building had been en 
ted in the village of Gnaddenhuetten, som 
twenty rods from the bank of the rive 
which at this point, was orignally ver 
abrupt and precipitous, making an alms 
perpendicular descent of about sixty fee 
from the beautiful table, or plateau, » 
which the village stood, to the water 
margin below. From the door of tis 
large building, which was used for tk 
double purpose of a public hall ands 
place of worship, the bank was excavated 
in a regular grade to the waters edg 
and a massive stairway, sixty feet in width 
was constructed of blocks of hewn stone 
takeo from the adjacent quarries of whit 
free-stone. At first glance, this woulda 
pear an entirely useless and superfuo 
superstructure, but when we come to 
flect that the great object of its projector 
was to discipline the minds and budie 
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savages in the useful arts, we may af- 


the 
tel al 
foresight of those who, under so many ad- 


verse circumstances, and so many incon. 
veniences, designed and perfected so stu- 
pdous an undertaking, with no other aid 
han that of the red Delaware. 

| jpwas aday of great rejoicing in the 
ibe, if tradition speaks truly, when this 
vigpt stairway Was completed. It was an 
experiment of the missionaries, which, if 
cessful, filled them with confidence 
shat the enterprise of reclaiming the sav- 
we would be successful. ‘They had. in 
his work, required much at the hands of 
be nation, and all that had been required 
of them had been assiduously performed. 
They were now putposed to direct and 
supervise the erection of stone houses, with 
‘he confidence that they would be comple- 
‘ed: and in anticipation, the benevolent 
missionaries beheld a permanent village 
pringing, as if by magic, from beneath 
‘heir hands, in the deep, unbroken wilder- 
vess. They had succeeded in teaching 


heir people the art of quarrying and | 
ressing stone, and the use of the square, | 


level and plamb. And this of itself was 
a great triumph of civilization. 

The Indian’s native pride was exhibited 
in the self-complacency with which he re- 
viewed his labor, pronouncing it “very 
good,” it being the chef d’ouvre of his new- 
ly acquired handiwork—his native pride 
was flattered, and received a new impulse 
in the prospect of stone houses, as it had 
been at first, by the preduction of double 
roses, as the result of his labor, and which 
he grotesquely intertwined with thesavage 
omaments of glass beads and stained 
feathers, and triumphantly placed upon 
bis dusky brow. But these had now be- 
come to him but children’s baubles, and 
theculture of flowers and care of the gar- 
den was left to the women, while the men 
were seen only inthe corn-fields and the 
sione-quarries, 

It is interesting to note the gradual pro- 


gress of the infant, asits tender mind de 
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| rather wonder atthe wisdom and | 
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velopes and it gradually changes from in- 


faney to childhood, and so on to manhood: 
but to watch a nation of fully developed 
minds ascending, step by step, from dark- 
ness and barbarism to the light of science 
and civilization, is maguificent—majestic 
It embraces a moral conquest, an intellec- 
tual victory, the rays of whose glory sheds 
a dark shadow on the field of Waterloo, 
the ruins of fallen Ismail, and the honor 
of bleod-stained Thermopylae. 

It is not strange, then, that the day of 
the completion of “Die steine Treppe,” at 
the Moravian village. was one of unusual 
rejoicing. Butalas! the poor natives were 
doomed never to realize their dreams of 
future grandeur. The same race which 
held up to their enraptured gaze the angel 
of light with one hand, presented to their 
horror-stricken vision, the fiend of dark 
ness with the other. The same race which 
taught them concerning a bright and bles 
sed future, hurried them into that future 
to test itsrealities. The last stone of the 
great stairway was the last that was laid 
in Gnaddenhuetten, 

The frontier settlements of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, at the remote period of the 
establishment ef the Moravian settlement 
at Gnaddenhuetten, were constantly expos 
ed to the incursions of hostile tribes of 
savages, which infested the North-West 
ern Territory. The hardy pioneers were 
obliged to live constantly on the qui vive. 
No man was ever seen without his powder 
horn and bullet pouch under his arm, his 
rifle by his side, and his glittering knife 
and tomahawk firmly girded on his thigh. 
Whether in the field or forest, these were 
his constant companions. The Sabbath 
brought together the settlers for divine ser 
vice, where they might be seen in some 
log hut, thus armed and appointed, giving 
a silentear to the message of mercy from 


some wandering missionary, or itinerant 


“supply,” while a few sentinels, placed 
around the cabin, kept vigilant watch up 
on the surrounding forest. ‘heir lives 
were a continual round of excitement and 


stig 


co a 
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adventure. There was a wild romance to 
the man of courage in this mode of life, 
and every one vied with his neighbor to 
excel in dangerous adventure and feats of 
peril. Their “Rules and Regulations” 
were characteristic.—A horn sounded at 
nightfall, or perhaps midnight, and ‘a lost 
child” burst from the lips of every man 
who heard that sound, each one winding 
sturdy blasts upon his horn, armed and 
panoplied, leaped into the forest in search 
of the lost one. In aminute the woods 
resounded with, and the hills re-echoed 
the voices of a hundred bugle horns, and 
in afew hours every hill was scaled, and 
every ravine scoured. Three gun-shots 
announced the finding of the child, if alive 
and in safety, two if alive and suffering, 
and one if dead. And oh! how many 
fond hearts have stood still in breathless 
anguish, counting each moment a linger- 
ing age, between those first, second and 
third guns? How many fond hearts have 
ceased to beat during those awful moments 


of suspense? How often have they wait- 
ed in vain for the second shot, torturing 
any sound into that of a report ofa rifle? 
It was a fearful, solemn thing to hear that 


first gun-shot. The forests and ravines 
for miles around, resounding with horns, 
and flashing with torch-lights, would at 
once become as silent as the grave; soon 
the echoes and reverberatious, along the 
hill-sides, of that one gun; a moment of 
this fearful, oppressive suspense ensues; 
another and another shot announces the 
safety of the lost one, when the hills and 
forests rattle with the quick discharge of 
rifles, and resound with the joyous shouts 
of the gratified settlers. 


How little can the immigrant of the 
present day realize and appreciate the 
true character and intrepidity of those 
noble pioneers, whose enterprise has led 
the industry of the East to the glorious 
West, there to develope and unfold sour- 
ces of wealth and greatness, that had Jain 
dormant in the bosom of the wilderness 
ever since the first diurnal light blazed 





across her flowing vales, teeming 8 Wate, 
and fertile plains. 

A settlement at West Middletow, ;, 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, and 
one at West Liberty, in the adjoining 
county of Ohio, in the State of Vj irginia, 
in the year 1781 were the most advance 
posts of the North-Western frontic,_ 
These settlements had been the scenes y 
frequent skirmishes between the setilpn 
and savages. The tribes of the Scioto a,j 
Miami valleys had made this frontio; , 
favorite point of their marauding jney, 
sions. The war parties generally crossed 
the Ohio river at the Mingo bottoms, a 
taking advantage ofa deep ravine aboy 
a high promontory that projects boldly 
into the river, and known as Girty’s poi 
concealed themselves, if circumstanos 
made concealment necessary, or ascendo) 
into the highlands of the interior, to :}, 
neighborhood of the settlements. The in 
famous Simon Girty frequently led thes 
marauding parties to this high poiny, 
bearing his cognomen, from whence ly 
sent out his parties, and where he renair 
ed till they returned ladened with the say 
guinary spoils, prisoners and scalps fron 
the devastated settlements. 

It wasin December, 1781, that the lit 
settlement of West Middleton was sudden 
ly thrown into confusion and consterna 
tion by one of these fearful incursions— 
The day was one of those warm, smoky 
melancholy, yet balmy out-gushings of 
Autumn, known as the “Indian summer.” 
When the expiring season, after man 
chill and fitful throes of dying agony 
which had swept away her foliage, and 
laid her flowers inthe dust, appears to re 
vive and breathes one last balmy expira 
tion, amid warm sunshjne and southern 
zephyrs, awakening the benunabed cricke: 
to a last, pensive chirrup, and the chille! 
grasshopper to a last melancholy note, the 
last day-song of their short existence. 

It was the Sabbath; and the majority 0! 
the settlers met at one of the log cabin 
for public worship. One family of the 
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oe of Wallace, being situated the far- 
thest point from the place of worship, had 
«ith the exception of Mr. Wallace, remain- 
ed at home; Mrs. Wallace being provided 
vith agood rifle, and well skilled in its 
use, preferred remaining at home, even at 
the risk of defending herself and little 
apes against an unexpected attack of In- 
dians, to walking three miles to hear the 
Gospel expounded. The afternoon ser- 
vice was interrupted by the sentinels di- 
recting the eyes of the congregation to a 
columnof smoke, rising in the direction of 
Wallace’s house. While gazing at this 
wspicious object, the distant and almost 
indistinct report of a rifle in that direction, 
started every man at the top of his speed 
towards Wallace’s farm. Wallace was the 
frst to arrive, and whata scene met his 
eyes!) His cabin in smouldering ruins, his 
wife and three children laying lifeless in 
his door-yard, scalped, and blackened by 
the heat of his burning domicil. But the 
marderers had escaped. A party, taking 
the trail of the Indians, pursued, but after 
a week of fruitless pursuit, returned unsuc- 
cessful. 

It was now determined to wage a war 
ofextermination against the Indians; and 
to make it more effectual,a deputation 
was sent from Middletown to the settle- 
ment at West Liberty, in Virginia, with 
overtures for the two settlements to join in 
awinter campaign against the savages. 
These overtures were accepted, and the 
two settlements immediately adopted mea- 
sures for the organization of this project. 
Each settlement furnished one hundred 
and fifty men, provided for a three months 
campaign, andlate in February, 1782, the 
Pennsylvanians, under the command of 
Capt. James Williamson, and the Virgin- 
iuns, under Capt. Benjamin Biggs, made a 
rendezvous at Short Creek, near West 
Liberty. Theirintention was to penetrate 
the wilderness as far west as the Sandus- 
ky plains, seize, if possible, the inhuman 
Girty, and burn him at the stake; then 
bear off northwardly to the great north- 





western Lakes, of the location of which 
they had but an indefinite idea, and which 
were then only known as “the Lakes of 
Canada.” Great zeal and patriotism char 
acterized this little army, as it rapidly 
wound through the mountain passes to 
the Ohioriver. Their intention was to 
gain Gnaddenhuetten, the Moravian vil 
lage, about eighty or ninety miles distant, 
and accept the hospitality of the Delawares 
for a few days, for the purpose of rest and 
and refreshment. But we must leave 
them to pursue their march, and return to 
the peaceful villages of the Delawares. 
This simple people, upon being instruc 
ted in the Christian faith, had not only re 
pudiated their native habits and system of 
government, but had adopted that beauti 
ful system of patriarchial government un- 
der which the Hebrew fathers swayed their 
numerous tribes. Their savage patro 
nymics were exchanged for those ot An 
cient Judea. Abraham, their patriarch, 
numbered four score and ten years. A 
day of thanksgiving and prayer, in De 
cember, was followed by a partial separa- 
tion of the community for a time. Hecke 
welder and Schmick started for their na- 
tive village in Pennsylvania, to remain 
tillspring. Abraham, and other worthies, 
started for the Wyandot villages on the 
waters of Sandusky, for the purpose of 
purchasing such captives as might have 
fallen into the hands of the ruthless Wy 
andots, during the past season. A party 
of younger men had left ona trapping and 
hunting expedition. There remained, at 
the four villages, about three hundred 
men, women and children, when, in the 
month of March, 1782, Captains Biggs and 
Williamson arrived at Gnaddenbuetten 
with their respective commands. They 
claimed, and readily received, the generous 
hospitality of the Delawares, for them 
selves and their companions in arms.— 
They had not been long in the village 
when Wallace discovered one of the wo- 
men clad in some of the garments of his 
late wife. This fact he immediately dis- 
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closed to Capt. Biggs, who immediately 
instituted an examination of the unsus- 
pecting natives, who informed him that in 
December, a party of Wyandots travel- 
ing westward, had exchanged these arti- 
cles of dress for corn. When asked why 
they afforded comfort, and rest, and aid to 
the enemies of the white man, they re- 
plied that they had long since buried the 
hatchet with all mankind; that they re- 
garded the whole human family as their 
brothers; that they acknowledged the 
same obligations of fraternal alliance, to 
the Wyandot and to the Virginian; and 
that their white brethren of the East, and 
their red brethren of the West, were alike 
welcome to their thresholds and their 
hearths, without subjecting them to any 
responsibility for their conduct, when 
from under their roofs; that national obli- 
gations required them, as a neutral na- 
tion, to open their doors to both belliger- 
ant parties; this was all they had done; 
that they had put offthe old man and put 
on the new; thatthey had ceased to strug- 
gle for worldly honors, and their only 
ambition directed their eyes to an unfad- 
ing crown of glory in the future world.— 
They replied that they had reproached 
the Wyandot and the Ottawa with mur- 
der, and exhorted them to ways of peace; 
and that their father Abraham was at 
that moment, engaged ina mission of phi- 
lanthropy to the heathen captors of the 
white man’s children. 

They were requested by the captains, 
tosend runners to the neighboring villa- 
ges, and convene all men, women and 
children of the Delawares, as the white 
man desired to hold a council with them. 
This was accordingly done, and by night 
fall, the entire whole of the unsuspecting 
natives were collected in the large build- 
ing at the head of the great stairway. 
While the villagers were assembling at 
Goaddenhuetten, a fearful discussion was 
transpiring in the little frontier army, 
many of whom had lost friends and rela- 
“ions by the hands of the ruthless sava- 





a 
ges, and vowed vengeance against 4 


whole race of Aborigines. Wallac, . 
asperation had become almost uncoy:,.) 
lable. It was proposed that this hang 
ful of unoffending Delawares shoy\, \, 
subjected to indiscriminate slaughter 
This step was warmly advocated }, : 
great majority, and opposed by but ty,.,, 
three of the little army. 

After a brief, but spirited diseyss;,, 
in which frequent signs of insubordinarin, 
were decidedly manifested, the questio, 
was put to vote, “Shall we put thes Ir 
dians to the sword?” and by a large », 
jority carried in the affirmative. T 
commandants then informed their Vietins 
of their fate, and that at the rising of, 
sun on the next morning, the work 
butchery would commence. The Indians 
by this time, had assembled in their ys), 
place of meeting. A few straggling»; 
tives, who arrived after this fearful doc: 
sion of the Captains, were warned by 
their brethren within, to fly and make thei 
escape: but this they declined, and dc 
manded admission of their captors,to joiy 
their brethren and share their fate. Thy: 
these devoted victims unresistingly s 
mitted. Prayers and"songs of praise,cea: 
ed not to ascend during that long winter 
night, from that devoted little band o/ 
Christians. 

During the Reign of Terror, in France 
after the decapitation of Louis XVI, mes, 
women and children were indiscriminat: 
ly slaughtered, but humanity can offer 
at least, the coloring of an apology for 
the perpetrators”of those atrocious mur 
ders. The French revolution resulted in 
the overthrow of despotism, and thee 
tablishment of equality among the people; 
this turned up to the surface of society 
horde of infamous domestic savages, 
which had long lain foaming in the ho! 
beds of vice, infamy and crime, in th 
very bosom of her wealthiest cities, asi 
most accomplished and refined societies 
one of the legitimate results of despotic 
rule. These, however, were no less 5a’ 
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—, than the North American Indians. 
These being let loose upon society with 
tbe information that the new institutions 
eevated the lowest of them to an equality 
with the highest of their former rulers, 
and they, being ineapable of appreciating 
that equality, very naturally mistook the 
words “yniversal license,” for those of 
vypiversal liberty,” These hordes very 
naturally regarded all whom fortune and 
sjucation had placed in better social po- 
sitions than themselves, as their natural 
enemies. Towards them their hatred was 
ynalterable; they found that they were 
the enemies of revolution, of France, and 
the universal happiness of Mankind, and, 
as such, felt ita daty, instead of reforming 
these obstacles, as they regarded them, to 
the successful establishment of freedom in 
France, knew no better method of getting 
nd of them, than by indiscriminate slaugh- 
ier. Anew party bad leaped into power 
to save the government; this new party 
vas armed with power without discrimi- 
nating judgment. The result was death 
to all who were not ofthem. A mania 
seized the party, which murdered from im- 
pulse and without reflection; which knew 
no law, and had net been schooled under 
the dictates of humanity. The sentence 
ofthe Revolutionary tribunal was pro- 
nounced against its victim, and in fifteen 
minutes the guillotine was reeking with 
his blood, while his head was buffetted for 
4 foot-ball by the sens culottes across the 
Boulevards or Place de Revolution. In 
these instances, the unfortunate victims 
were not allowed the privilege of prayers 
and songs of praise, to touch the hearts of 
their murderers; and so distrustful were 
they, (the murderers,) of their own firm- 
vess in carrying ont these fearful atroci- 
ties, that Louis Capet’s voice was drown- 
ed by the rattling of drums, when he at- 
tempted to address the mob from the scaf- 
fold. A mania had seized these French 
hordes. They were insane. They knew 
ne other way to get rid of their fancied 


fices that they dared not trust, even them- 
selves, toexecute with deliberation. Not 
so with Biggsand Williamson. They re 
posed quietly during the night, or, at least, 
were only aroused from their slumbers as 
the hymns and prayers of their victims, 
mingled with the wailing of women and 
children, burst in a louder volume upon 
the frosty night wind. They had time 
to relent—time to retract their awful fiat. 
They had not been nurtured in hot beds of 
vice and crime, as had been the canaille of 
Paris, but on the other hand, had been 
taught and reared under the mild and ge 
nial influence of the golden rule. Pity 
and humanity should have claimed per 
manent seats within their bosoms. All 
they charged these unfortunate Delawares 
with, was the hospitality they had exten 
ded to their enemies, which they admitted 
was their right, under the law of nations 
But they argued, that by razing this vil 
lage, they would destroy the half-way 
house between the Wyandot villages on 
the Sandusky frontier, andthe frontier 
settlements, and thus destroy one of the 
resting places oftheir enemies. And to 
effect this object, they shrunk not from 
the fearful sacrifice they were about to 
make on the rising of the morrow’s sun. 

That sun did arise, and with it sunk for 
ever, the sun of the devoted Delaware. 
That sun did arise; beautiful, bright and 
glorious, and as his first beams stole into 
that devoted slaughter-house, the inmates 
were notified to prepare for death. They 
seated themselves in rows, along the 
many benches that filled the large hall. 
Their murderers approached, knife in 
hand, andin fifteen minutes the sanguina 
ry deed was accomplished. No shriek 
was heard, no agonizing groan, no word 
was spoken, all was as silent as the grave 
save the measured tread of the soldiers, 
the hissing gush—the gurgle of the spout 
ing life blood. 

Great God! what palliation can plead- 
ing humanity offer for this cold-bluoded 





enemies, and they hastily made the sacri- 
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barbarian whose religion prompts him to 
dance in extacy around his burning victim 
at the stake; his intellect searcely pene- 
trates beyond the smoke of his own wig- 
wam; he is, in a measure, excusable, for 
he knows no better; not so with those civ- 
ilized murderers. 

Although this horrid butchery was con- 
dueted with silence, as soon as its perpe- 
trators emerged from the building, a loud 
shout of triumph burst from their lips; a 
mania seized them; they cast their blood- 
shot eyes on every side in vain for more 
victims; they returned to the house, and 
washed their hands in the warm blood of 
innocents, and with their knives and tom- 
ahawks wounded the inanimate and still 
bleeding corpses. The torch was then ap- 
plied to every house of the four villages; 
their corn cribs shared the same fate; war 
was then made upon horses, cattle and 
swine; and the deadly rifle soon left the 
beautiful villages without a thing of life, | 
save the inhuman authors of their devas- 
tation. 


And thus fell, at ome dread stroke, the 
last of the once numerous and warlike na- 
tion of the Delawares, and with them sunk | 
the lofty hopes of the pious and benevo- 
lent philanthropist. Thus, at once, was 
lost all that had been gained towards tu- 
toring and reclaiming the wild man of 


the wilderness. Thus was forfeited that 
confidence which had been inspired in 
the bosom of the savage towards the white 
man, Which was the result of years of toil 
and self-denial, fatigue and suffering, 





hunger and danger, of the good, the noble, 
the devoted Missionary. The tribes of) 
the West turned in deep disgust from this | 
deed, so much at war with the professions 
of civilization and christianity. | 
In two weeks the frontier army had re- 
turned to the settlements, but they were 
dejected and melanckoly; universal de- 
nunciation hailed them when they were 
seen; disgrace followed in their footsteps; 
the scorpion constantly gnawed at their vi- 
tals; habits of intemperance followed; in- 


sanity, and violent deaths seemed Pie 
them as objects of the just retribution g 
high heaven. Those who voted againg 
the motion to put the Delawares ty death 
took no share in the murders ner ints 
anathemas of the settlers. ’ 

Six weeks after the spoiler had |ep bis 
bloody foot-prints on the thresholds of the 
Moravian villages, the good Patria, 
Father Abraham, returned from his miscioy 
to the Wyandots. He led in his hang 
a white lad of twelve years old ), 
the name of Isaac Walker, whom at aney 
orbitant price he had purchased from gy. 
ty, with a view of restoring him to his pa 
rents in Virginia. But he found his yi 
lage in ashes, his fields laid waste, ang 
the blood of his children dried in clots 
his giant stair way. The poor old ma 
stood and gazed in silence over this scen, 
of desolation. The party that had y. 
companied, remained in the forest behin4 
him, to chase the elk and moose. |, 
stood alone of all his people in the mids 
of thisruin. No one was present but the 
fair haired boy he led by the hand. kp 
turned to that boy and thus addressed 
him: 

“Boy, I took you from the firm Wyas 
dot, to resotre yqp to the bosom of your pa- 
rents; but go, plunge again into the wild. 
erness, it is better to be a red man than a 
pale face. The God of the pale face is 
false; he will not protect his childrea.— 
The pale face lies. He teaches the red 
man to spare the blood of his victim, but 
drinks it himself into his belly. Go, boy, 
fly from the footsteps of the pale face,and 
worship the Manitou of the red man. The 
pale face is false.” 

This boy returned with Abraham to 
Sandusky where he grew up a Wyandott 
chief, and where his posterity remained 
till within a few years, when the Wyan 
dotts were removed by Congress to a place 
west of the Mississippi. 

Fifty-five years after the hand of civili 
zation had applied the torch to the huts, 
and the knife to the throats of the Chris 
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i" nized Delawares, I stood, for the first 
‘ime, apod the ruins of Gnaddenhuetten. 
\ few broken and ragged Lombardy Pop- 
* reaching above the undergrowth of 

«jd wood trees, point out ata distance 
ihe almost obliterated site of the village. 
The grounds remain unprotected and un- 
ealtivated. The garden may still be dim- 
iptraced by a few winding paths and ave- 
wges,andan occasional scrubby velvet rose 
bush, or thorny sweet-briar, overgrown by 
geotorian apple trees, which intertwine 
their gnarled and knotted limbs. These 
jgnished a melancholy sight, und a bit- 
wer, scathing reminiscense. The heart that 
had once expanded with pleasure at the 
obtainment of the germin of these flowers 
and fruit trees, had long since ceased to 
throb. The eye that had once watched 
their opening buds, and the full develop - 
went of their charms with delight, was 
closed forever; the hand that had carefully 
pruned and trained them, had long since 
ningled with the dust ; and the lovely 
fower was allowed to run to ruin thro’ 
veglect. The free stone blocks of the 
geat stair way had long since been torn 
away by the settlers to furnish thresholds 
and hearth stones for their cottages.— 
What acommentary upon our social or- 
ganizations! Little did the poor. Dela- 
ware think when elevating these blocks 
from the quarry, that stained with his own 
heart’s blood, shed by the hands of those 
he regarded as brethren, they were to de- 
send toa christian posterity for such us- 
es. How could the christian parent sit 
down to teach his offspring that divine 
lesson, “on earth peace and good will a- 
mong men,” when there was blood upon 
his threshold, and his very hearthstone 
borea sanguinary record in contradiction 
to the beautiful precept ? 

What were the splendid ruins of Pom- 
peii,Palmyra and of Rome compared with 
these? What were the Coloseum, the 
shrine of Ilis, or the temple of Bacchus, 
compared with this simple village ruins? 
The magnificense and splendor of those 





ancient piles speak of luxury, voluptous. 
ness, vice and crime. Indulgences, licen 

tiousness and liberiinism, are legibly 
written in these heaped up ruins. Idola 

try, with her seven heads and ten horns, 
stands in bold relief in the foreground,and 
iseven yet presiding over the scenes of her 
former magnificence and grandeur. The 
country, where these are found, dug her 
own grave, and plunged herself into it.— 
She was her own murderer, her own licen 

tiousness led her into the abyss of ruin. 
This was natural, no other result could 
follow such a course, and we are not taken 
by surprise when we trace the result to 
its cause. While we are continually daz 

zled by their splendor, and struck with 
admiration at their stupendousness, we 
are ever and anon disgusted with some 
bickering remembrance of ambition, folly , 
vice and crime. In gazing over the clas 

sic ruins of the old world, there are but 
few objects worthy of note that are not as 

sociated with some revolting passage of 
history, which causes the gazer to turn in 
disgust from the splendid ruins. Not so 
with the ruins of the village of the North 

western wilderness. Here are no traces of 
Juxury, vice, or indulgence, ambition or 
crime, save the one—the last—the great 
red mark associated with the bloody foot 

steps of the civilized spoiler. All else is 
so chaste and innocent, that there is no 
voice arising from its ruins, no hand wri- 
ting upon its remains, that does not speak 
of peace, virtue and piety. Ambition 
has left no rude foot-prints of his iron 

shod heel,—crime no door lintels sprin 

kled with the blood of innocents, save in 
the last sad trace. Husbandry has left 
his half-plowed furrow as he was driven 
from it—industry her early planted vine 
and fig tree, and taste her fragrant but un- 
developed rose bud. This ruined spot 
was once the sacred shrine of the vast 
wilderness; here first ceased the sound of 
savage revelry that was wont to burn from 
every vale. On this spot the spoiling 
hand of barbarism was first arrested—— 
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here first was permitted to expire the bla- 
zing incense on the shrine of the heathen, 
and was first kindled the fire on thechris- 
tian altar. From this sacred spot ascend- 
ed the first prayer from the wilderness to 
the throne of the Most High, while minis- 
tering angels around that throne, ceased 
from their peans, leaned on their golden 
harps, and in glad surprise turned their 
ears to this spot, to catch the words of 
that first broken prayer, as it ascended 
from the lips of the savages. To this 
spot was re-echoed the low breathed “‘A- 
men ” of that prayer from the lips of an- 
gels at the golden portals of heaven. 

A better result might have been expect- 
ed from so well begun and highly blessed 
an enterprize. That village of red men 
should still be standing, an honor to hu- 
manity—a monument to civllization—a 
moral and intellectual beacon-light to the 
benighted heathen of North America.— 
But, alas! the history of its ruin—the 
destruction of its sanctuary—the razing 
of its shrine—the overthrowing of its al- 
tar, it is too late to recall. Forthe honor 
of civilization would that its remembrance 
could be erased from the miud of man for 
ever. 

The history of the most barbarous ages 
of the old world presents no parallel.— 
The only event in the annals of Roman 
cruelty that in the least resembles this, in 
point of diabolical heartlessness, 1s that 
of the massacre of the Christians, by Ne- 
ro, the tyrant, in the Imperial Gardens ; 
but they fell by the hand of Pagans-- 
these by the hand of Christians. 





THE DEATH-BED OF AN AGED MINISTER. 


Away it bursts—on heavenly hills it oy 
Exultant in the wond’rous loveliness 
That’s seen around, above, beneath—i),;.. 
In vast and mellowing landscape-folds . ~, 
As spirit-eye can reach. Its ear nett 
Attent to living harmonies, that me}; ee 
In wooing softness all around—its soul 
Is quickly tuned, and joins, in breathing Lote 
The melody of heaven. A home is reached, 
“Of boundless, tideless, 
bliss.’’ 
And now forever rising, upward borne 
By angel strength, it rushes toward the throne 
That’s girt with light. 


& fo» 


Waveless, shor ms 


Thus may our days be clused— 
Our latter end like his be peace, our hope 
Like his, in bliss be lost—our joy, our go) 
Forever swell harmonious in heayey ! ‘ 





For the Miscellavs 


THOUGHT. 


BY MRS, C. H. PARLIMAN. 


“ Millions never think a noble thought 
But, with brute hate of brightness, bay a mip; 
Which drives the darkness out of them, |ij) 
hounds. 
* * x * x ~ x * 
What charm is in this world-scene to g 
minds? 
What can they doin heaven?”---Frsrvs, 


In countries infested with wild beass 
it is necessary for the safety of those wh 
would encamp for the night without she 
ter, to build a bright fire, the known fex 
and hate of the b!ood-thirsty monarchs o/ 


the wilderness. While within the radian 
circle they are completely safe. But the 
savage growls and baffled rage of thee 
howling monsters, issuing from the dis 
mal blackness which envelopes their hid: 


eous forms, is enough to strike terror 
the heart of him who knows and feels nv 
the strength and power of the glowing 
talisman which surrounds him. 

So with the traveler in the vast field 
intellectual greatness. He who, “b 
searching, would find out wisdom,” mus 
encirele himself with the bright halo 0! 
mind ; and while within its magic ivi 


BY C. P. BUSH. 
Servant of God, “* well done!” The angel bands 
That wait around thy couch, of eager wing 
To bear thy spirit up on high, have seen, 
And know the glories that thou shalt soon be- 
hold. 

Oh how they watch solicitously now, 
While still the spirit struggles in its bonds 
And seeks release ! — nor shall it seek in vain. 
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* fear of the baying troop prowling in 
» thick darkness of ignorance, need nei- 
hor disturb or annoy him. He who would 
wk to cultivate, refine and elevate the 
»mortal soul, breathed by Deity into his 
wishing, earth-clad frame, must expect 
\pattle with discouragements apparent- 
nore formidable than any array of arm- 
"men; While those to whom he would 
jadly bear the torch-light of knowledge, 
+1} earnestly assail him with sneers of 
om and taunting ridicule. Does he seek 
» 2dd to, or brush the dust of error from 
\: small portion of mind entrusted to 
sir care? He has but “ roused the lion 
» hisden,” for they hate wisdom, and 
sy at it as does a dog the moon. 
«Millions never think a noble thought.” 
What is thought to them? They “eat, 
jrink, and are merry.” What else were 
anting to fill their cup of joy to the brim? 
4 thousend such minds could never grasp 
he shadow of a noble thought. As well 


night they attempt, with puny arm, to 


brush the starry circlet from the diadem 
fnight. Such minds are the rippling 
surface of the waters, each tiny wave ef- 
fucing all impressivn of the last; and thus 
are they borne on in the rapid current of 
time, until they plunge into the great 
ocean of eternity, with capacities of en- 
joyment so small that but an iota of Heav- 
en will contain them for aye. They can- 
not comprehend the beauty and grandeur 
which everywhere surrounds them. Go 
vith them, and stand upon the frowning 
brow of some lofty mountain-top ; from 
thence, point out the madly-rushing river— 
foaming cataract—the beautiful and sub- 
lime, the majestic, awe-inspiring scenery, 
the poetry of nature ; then point upward 


‘0 that star gemmed curtain which shuts 


from our view the heaven beyond, and tell 
them that those myriads of shining worlds 
tre but a mere point in that brilliant zo- 
diac which girds the throne of God—ex- 
patiate upon that vast system of systems 
moving in perfect harmony upon the great 
scroll of heavenly music, dropped at cre- 





ation’s dawn from the hand of Deity, un 
til lost in the immensity of the overpow 
ering theme—then turn to meet the sym- 
pathising looks of your companions, and 
the vacant stare and bewildered gaze wii] 
tell you how far their minds have follow- 
ed your vast and glowing conceptions.— 
The earth is, to them, an extended plain, 
mottled here and there with lake and for- 
est, field and river, teeming with the 
means to meet the demands of nature, to 
fill their purses with gold, and deck their 
perishing bodies with the gilded trappings 
of fashion. 

Nor are they content to enjoy their own 
littleness. Should any seek to overleap 
the narrow boundaries which hem in their 
own contracted souls, the whole artillery 
which little minds can wield is leveled 
uponhim. O, how we pity the poor cul 
prit! Many an one have we seen, writh- 
ing in all the agony of wounded feeling 
and cold neglect—of bitter scorn and 
taunting ridicule of those who should 
have been the first to cheer and encourage 
him on his arduous career. We have 
watched him, as step by step he has 
climbed the rugged ascent, until he has 
reached the pinnacle he has sought, and 
fame has crowned his brow with fadeless 
laurels, and his friendship has become a 
source of honor—then who so eager to ex- 
tend the hand, and meet him with smiles, 
as those wha, erewhile, so zealously sought 
to chain him down in the midnight dark 
ness of ignorance ? 

The great mass of mankind choose ig- 
norance rather than intelligence; and 
were there not some possessing the noble 
spirit of a Wilkenreid, the brilliant lights 
which now ever beam upon the majestic 
temple of our much boasted Liberty, 
would be extinguished—the beautiful 
gems which now diadem her fair brow 
would be dissolved in tears, and the 
black clouds of heathen barbarism hov- 
er over our beloved country. 

Mind, when not properly directed and 
cultivated, becomes the fruitful source of 
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misery and crime—or, earth-like, is en- 
crusted with the layers of avarice, selfish- 
ness and pride, with no desires,no thoughts 
save those bounded by the narrow limits 
of time. But Death, with “ sickle keen,” 
will sever the feeble chord and bear the 
captives heaven-ward. Yet, “ what can 
they doin Heaven ?” The phantom which 
life-long they have sought, has vanished. 
The glittering toys and shining baubles, 
which dazzled their earthly vision, have 
fled. Infinite perfection, intelligence the 
most exa!ted, the intelligence of God, is 
before them ; and if they have failed to 
perceive or to appreciate the grosser beau- 
ties of earth, what can they do in that 
heaven whose transcendant glories dazzle 
even the angels who surround the throne, 
and with golden harps sound the grand 
Te Deum, which is echoed on by countless 
orbs, as they move obedient to the voice 
which spake them into being. 
Hanover, July, 1851. 





For the Miscellany. 
ST. PAUL AT ATHENS.,..Acrs, xvi: 34. 


BY REV. T. CARTER. 


FIRST ATHENIAN. 
Thou knowest not the Infinite ; for lo, 
These images of earth can teach no truth. 


SECOND ATHENIAN. 
And wherefore not? Our sires didvorship them. 


FIRST ATHENIAN. 
Nay, my brether ; but yester morn I heard 
Words of sucb burning eloquence, they’re wro’t 
Into the very sinews of my heart, 
Engraven there as by a pen of flame: 
And they have written on my very soul, 
There is no God but one, t’ adore and love ; 
Those words have taught me we were made for 
Heaven, 
Hut that a mighty change had taken place, 
And we had fallen, so low, so far, that none 
But the Eternal God of whom they spake, 
Could raise us to our pristine state again. 
And strange and wondrous as it seemed, those 
words 
Poitrayed the Son of that almighty God 
As crucified...Himself a sacrifice, 





By which man might regain his firs, estate 

And that all Heaven sang out With ome 
shout 

The gift thus offered to our fallen race, 


They paused.—They stood upon the hill ofy 
Where crowds were gathered round. intent a. 
The earnest, burning words of one wh, ad 

> Ske 


Of Heaven, of peace, of pardon, ang oy Goi 


It was the preacher to the Gentile race. 
And the Athenian crowd, with eager »,,, 
Listened to the eternal words of truth, 
While these two brothers, mingling wig 
throng, 
Pressed closer toward th’ apostle as he spoke 
And each one breathlessly drank in his ' x 
Their lips apart—their eyes in steadfast Catte 
Large tear-drops rolling down their nail 
cheeks, 


The apostle ceased; and as the Greeks disper: 

Those brothers, arm in arm, stood by his sy, 

And there, with simple faith and earnest jeg. 

Fearless of mockery and bitter words, 

They claimed with joy th’ atonement may, 
Christ, 

And clave unto the apostle Paul; and thous 

Proud Athens was the city of their birth— 

The pride of Greece, and Greece the pride, 
earth— 

And though their name was one of rank, and 

A judge of far-famed Areopagus, 

Vet there they clave unto the few despised, 

And there,with humble hearts, believed inChrg 


Detroit, July, 1851. 





CHARACTER. 


BY REV. H. W. BEECHER. 
Character exists in ourselves—it is: 
man’s inward likeness ; while the rep 
tation is the opinion of others concervig 
us —it is the shadow we cast. Character 
is the good, sound, interest-paying stock- 
reputation is the fancy-stock, the inflated 
foot-ball of the market. Sometimes rp 
utation has little real connection wil 
character. If a speaker is fluent, he » 
immediately reputed a Demosthenes. I 
a minister preaches pleasant sermons, le 
is reputed a Whitfield. If a merchantis 
worth $500.000, he is reputed to be wort 
a million. The assessor, however briog 
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Yet, with my cottage home, I find 
No palace that will vie. 


I’ve been where Appenines ascend, 
And where the frowning Alps 

Above the rushing tempest-blast 
Up-rear their snowy scalps— 

Where high Himmmaleh’s icy peak 
Stands tow’ring, and alone, 

Yet find no place in all the world 
So lovely as my own. 


I love my cottage home! I love 
‘The flowers that round it goow— 
The ruffled sun-flower, blushing rose, 
The hollyhock of snow— 

The graceful lily, blooming pink, 
The marigold so gay, 

The honeysuckle, jessamine— 
What sweeter flowers than they? 


Oh! dearly, dearly do I love 
My grove-environed home, 

And on my heart its smiles shall beam 
Where’er I chance to roam ; 

Its woodbin’d roof---its white- washed, wall--- 
Its skill-wrought carpet floor--- 

Oh! never, never will I leave 
My lovely cottage more ! 


For the Miscellany. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


BY E. D. NEWBURY. 


A soldier lay dying on the cold, dewy ground, 

While the blood slowly oozed from each deep 
gory wound, 

And his limbs became stiff, yet he heeded no 
pain, 

For sad were the thoughts that rush’d through 
his brain 


He thought of his childhood, and infaucy’s days, 

Of their sorrowful hours and light,sportive plays, 

Of his mother’s sweet smile and her warm, lov- 
ing kiss, 

The cure of his woes and the crown of his !-liss. 


H+ remembered his lovely but far-distant home, 

Where in boyhood he often delighted to roam— 

He thought of that brother with whom he had 
played 

By the murmuring brook and the foaming cas- 
cade. 





———— 


Of a sister he thought—one so Joy ™ 


$ and mas 


And he thought of the tears that hag ,, 
down her cheek a 

As they bade to each other that fina} enn, 

And he left her, to fight for his country , . 


Of another he thought---’twas pis lately 
bride, 

Of his boyhood the joy, of his Manhood the ox 

And he thought of her grief and the <n = 
would shed "7 

When she heard that her own loving 
was dead. i 


**O! thou loved one,” he cried, « might | 
more embrace, 

And once again gaze in thy heavenly face, 

And feel thy warm kiss on my icy cold bio, 

I could leave thee with joy, though yw. 
even now !”" . 


Then raising his head he gazed wildly aroy, 

O’er the heaps of the fallen that coven 
ground--- 

For the moon’s clouded light flitting » 
dark plain, 

Dimly lit the dread features of wounde; » 
slain. 


But death drew a veil o'er his terrified sigh: 

More obscure grew the forms, more misty y 
light, 

Tillin the dim distance he fancied he ‘spied 

The form of his Mary, his own loving rid 


*“O haste, my dear Mary: O, haste to draw pe 

While my eyes may yet see and my ears 
yet hear”’--- 

And a smile sweetly shone on his features < 
pale, 

Ashe fancied he heard her sweet voice on: 
gale. 


** My beloved one, bend o’er me,” he whisy 
said, 

** Oh, forget not your William when this bodys 
dead; 

And now let me hold thy loved form to m 
heart, 

And feel thy warm kiss on my cheek, ery 
part!” / 


And he clasped his cold arms with delight to lis 
breast, 

As though that loved form to his bosom ! 
pressed; 

And a sweet smile of joy was impressed on bit 
face 

As his soul took its flight toits long restiv: 
place. 
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LEIGH HUNT. 


BY GILFILLAN. 

The present state of poetry is a subject 
which a great deal of nonsense has 
») written, and on which a greater 
deal of nonsense is every day spoken.— 
«We have no poets now-a-days,” is the 
chatter at many & tea-table—a chatter 
shich @ glance at a few of the present 
names “ flaming on the forehead ” of our 
literary sky, is enough to confute. Be- 
side such veterans as Wordsworth, Wilson, 


iect Leigh Hunt, who are now rather hon- 
orary than active members of the corpora- 
ion of Apollo, there are numerous aspi- 
rants of the laurel, of whom high hopes 
may be entertained. There is especially 
alittle cluster of earnest poets whom we 
ue at all times delighted to honor, and 


acterize, a8 an introduction not inappro- 
priate to a notice of one who long ago, 
and in days darker than these, set them a 
good example, and who then stood alm ost 
singular in adding the spirit of a martyr, 
to the accomplishments of the muses’ 


We may name, then, Longfellow, Emer- 


as the Dii Majorum Gentum of this mod- 
ern class. 

Wenamne the first American poet,Long- 
fellow. We know nothing whatever of 


tothe marks of sincerity and of high- 
minded aspirations which pervade his 
poetry. He feels what Foster uniformly 
forgets or denies, the worth of man. He 
looks at the ruins of the human soul in a 
certain rich moonlight which softens ma- 
ny an asperity, fills up many a chasm,sym- 
metrizes many a disproportion, and sheds 
a soft golden film, a gossamer of the 
night, over the whole. His eye, too, is a- 
nointed to see innumerable fine and fairy 
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beautifying its decay. “It is a little thing 
tobea man.” Yes, comparatively it is; 
but whence springs the smallness ? 
ly from the greatness of the height whence 
we have fallen, and to which we are in 

vited to aspire. Life and man, like the 
Jura in the presence of Mont Blanc, dwin- 
dle before a greater, which greater in this 
case is the grandeurof man’s ideal of him 

self andof God. It is little to be, it is 
far less to doubtof man. Spring but this 
one leak, and what a black flood of skep 
ticism rushes in—death is regarded with 
the avidity of a suicide, and it is well it 
the Foster does not darken into the 
Swift. 

Hear Longfellow :— 


Sure. 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our being’s destined way; 
But to live that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 
And again : 
** Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
‘ Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 
Such manly lines, rising clear, loud 
and bold, like the notes of Chanticleer, 
dissipate a thousand dismal dreams and 
They are not the 
What we 


terrors of the night. 
day, but they are its promise. 
miss in Longfellow, 1s adecided acknow! 
edgment of the realization which such 
sentiments as his find in Christianity — 
His verses are torn from their proper 
Christian context. Now,a few fresh leo ves 
snapped from the bough may tell that 
spring has come, but we prefer the full ti 
dings of the round tree itself. 

In Emerson we find, amid more power, 
originality, andjperhaps equal sincerity.a 
more palpably vital defect. What the“‘hope 
set before” him in his melancholy gospel 
is we cannot tell. In his ‘‘ Threnody” 
he laments most sweetly and plaintive ly 
the loss of a favorite son, and hints at 
some obscure and mystic source of conso- 
lation, described in the words, that his 





hands repairing the desolation, as well as 
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child is “Lost in God, in Godhead 
found!” Alas! can he allow his child, 
with his glorious personality, to slide 
away into a vague, vast ocean even 
as his own dreams among the “black- 
berry vines” did leave his soul, with 
no trace behind? Can he part with 
ason as witha thought? Can he believe 
that the soul which as it looked through 
the “blue summer” of his child’s eyes, 
seemed to‘‘span the mystic gulf ’tweenGod 
and man,” is henceforth an unconscious 
nonentity, somewhere in the eternal spa- 
ces, but with no spring of return to him, 
and no prospect of encounter with him, 
save in the cold commerce of the waves of 
the Pantheistic deep? Orif he has, apart 
from this dreary dream, a principle of 
hope and comfort, is there no word in the 
ample tongue of Milton and Coleridge that 
can ezpress this hope ? and if there be, 
why does he delay to inform us what we 
are to substitute for the simple declaration, 
‘‘ Them that sleep in Jesus shall the Lord 
bring with him?” Indeed all over Emer- 


son’s poems, and over those of many of 
his followers, there hangs a deep gloom. 
His fun,when he attempts to be humorous, 


is dull and feeble. It is the drone of the 
“humble bee,” which is quite as melan- 
choly as itis mirthful. He is never so el- 
oquent as when expressing the feelings of 
one who, from the pursuits of ambition, 
and the company of men, has sought asad 
solace in Nature, which yet without a 
Ged can only glare and glitter about his 
eye and imagination, but not touch his 
beart. His personal purity, which is that 
of a guarded dewdrop—has saved him 
from many pains and penalties ; but we 
do think that it is the subtlety which so 
strangely mingles with the simplicity of 
his nature, like the eye of the basilisk 
looking out from the silvery plumage of 
the dove, which has veiledfrom many the 
fact that he isnot a happy man. 

No wonder although according to a 
ceRTAIN rumor, Emerson does not fully 
sympathize with Bailey of “ Festus.”— 





How can he? How ean aman who p 
ages his misery so artfully that the * 
sear looks like a badge of hono; upo 
bosom—who can regulate, turn, and 
his madness like a Wwatch—sympa 
with one who, with the power and prec 
itation of a thunder-shower, XPresses 4 
whole soul tothe world in tumultuns 
verse? How stiff and measured the m 
travagances (madness prepense ) of Emer 
son look beside Bailey’s unpremeditated 
hallelujahs! In Emerson you hear a map 
crying“‘down”'to the idea of a personal dp. 
ity, which is ever rising in his truly Poet 
ical heart ; to Bailey the universe is but g 
reflector for the face of a Savior and , 
God. In Emerson you finda nature,orig. 
inally poetic and even devout, chilled anj 
strangled by the frosts of an impertec: 
philosophy(as though an eagle on his way 
to the sun were killed by the cold of our 
upper atmosphere); in “ Festus” faith jx 
the philosophy, hope is the science, and 
love the logic of the strain. In Emerson's 
verse, truth lurks like a guilty thing in 
single lines, which are rather pinfolds 
than panoramas ; Bailey’s broad nature 
luxuriates in long interlinked, and magni. 
ficent passages, which rise and rise‘till no 
wing short of that of imagination can 
reach and rest upon their summit. 


deep 
D his 
Wind 
thize 


Leaving comparisons, we may simply 
say thatin the two qualities of impulse 
and earnestness, we have seldom read a 
work to be compared with “Festus,” We 
care nothing for its theory—admit its ma- 
ny and monstrous faults—ace not careful to 
answer the charge of imitation in its plan 
—but the vigor of individual thought, the 
amplitude of general view, and wealth of 
imagery—the rough strength of language, 
and, above all, the deep, sparkling. 
“ blood-power of spirit,” so religiously anc 
so fervidly sincere, have compelled like 4 
captive, our at}first unwilling admiration 
It sow resounds in our ears like the Pan 
pipe of a belated Titan from his lonely 
rock, at once bewailing the past, and cal 
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oo» jp po measured strains, for the ad- 


yeotof the future. 

of Browning, Mrs. Browning, and Ten- 
ssn, We need hardly speak, so well are 
oa known and sothoroughly apprecia- 
vad BY the lovers of poetry in Britain.— 
Tennyson, of the three, is the most pure- 
iy poetical, and perhaps the least pro- 
sheti¢ in spirit or purpose. He may be 
compared to Ariel, in the “ Tempest.” A- 
vie] can pluck up cedars by the roots, but 
oefers swinging in the blossom that 
40% from the bough. He can back and 
widle the fiery steed of the lightning, but 
prefers sucking in time and tune with the 
wicking bee. He can “flame amazement”’ 
wera crowded ship, but would rather fly 
» the bat’s back in the still evenings of 
unit From tasks at once mighty and 
iulicate, requiring both infinite power and 
vivite tact, he springs gladly to the 
nore congenial pursuits of an eternity of 
wsy and merry idleness. So Tennyson, 
with powers which, as Carlyle once said, 
‘ight move the world,” condescends 
«netimes to play tricks, to sing snatch- 
esto waver in beautiful gyrations, like 
je down of the thistle, instead of going 
vraight to his mark, like an arrow ora 





thunderbolt. 

In both the Brownings, but especially 
inthe lady, we find a more powerful and 
condensed purpose, united to imagina- 
tion of almost equal brilliance. There is 
oher no dallying with her theme—no 
irawing back from her pictures, as a paint- 
er does, to try the effect—no “ staying 
herthunder in mid-volley.” She is in evi- 
dent and deep earnest. Each theme sits 
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she has 
gained, and the power of moving us she 
exerts, have been bought at their weight 
not in gold, but in frre. 


gel’s wing,” and the knowledge 


It is pleasant, in some moods, to pass 
from these poets, with their passionate, or 
fierce, or heroic attitudes, to the blended 
ease and earnestness of Leigh Hunt.— 
He stands among them like an oak amid 
the surrounding pines, or birches, or sen 
sitive plants, less tremulous, dark, droop 


ing, or defiant, to every breath of heaven, 


but greener, ampler, calmer, albeit ready 
always to resist strong aggression, as wel! 
as to shade unassuming merit. If they 
aspire to the rank of prophets, he is a pa- 
triarch, seated and uttering gentle vet 
profound responses at his tent-door. 


The highest compliment ever paid to 
Hunt is, perhaps, that of Byron, who, 
after a furious and vulgar diatribe against 
him, owns him to be a “ good man.”— 


This may seem poor praise, but a cold 


shower-bath from Hecla were less aston- 
ishing than the acknowledgment of any 
human virtue from the mouth of a man 
who had set himself elaborately to erase 
each vestige of goodness from his own 
character, and had well nigh succeeded— 
| who had nearly completed an exchange 
between his heart and the “ nether mill 
stone”—and whose praises of all but his 
personal friends came forth rare and re 
luctant, as do the audible groans of his 
proud spirit. Hunt’s goodness and talent 
he always admitted—and with regard to 
the charge of vulgarity, which now, at 
this distance of time, is the vulgar per- 
son of the two? Hunt’s vulgarity is that 


iefore her, as a ghost might be supposed | of circumstances and education—Byron’s 


do before a limner—at once shuddering 


was ingrained in his nature ; and neither 


and admiring ; and you fancy her, at the/| the Highlands, with their grandeur, nor 
lose, falling back exhausted and trem-} Holland House, with its varied and bril 
bling, after her faculties had been tasked | liant converse, nur Italy, with the re- 
their utmost in that unearthly sitting. | cherche society of its better classes, were 
‘eldom has woman had a higher or more| able to erase the original stamp of the 
sculine message to deliver. Yet sor-| degraded and blackguard lord, which 
row hovers over the sublimity of her}had been transmitted from generations 
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sirains, “like the soft shadow of an an-| downwards, till it was fortunate in bis 
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countenance to meet and contend with the 
blaze of genius and the pale impress of 
coming death. 

In our notion, Thomas Macaulay is an 
infinitely more vulgar person than Leigh 
Hunt, or even Lord Byron—if vulgarity 
mean the wantof all those qualities which 
go to constitute a gentleman. Our read- 
ers, in illustration of this, may take the 
following anecdote, which we know to be 
correct. A writer who had some year or 
two ago, rather severely, although with 
a friendly feeling, criticised Macauly in 
ene of our leading periodicals, chanced 
to read Oroaker’s assault upon his “ His- 
tory of England,” in the “Quarterly.” 
Struck with its unfairness and with the 
animus which pervaded it, he wrote Mr. 
Macaulay a note, couched in the most re- 
spectful terms, not retracting his former 
statements, but expressing a manly sym- 
pathy with him under an unjust attack.— 
He was not a little surprised to receive an 
extremely harsh and contemptuous reply, 
in whieh the Edinburgh ex-member told 
his correspondent that he cared neither 
for his blame norhis praise? Had the wri- 
ter been a clamorous petitioner for his 
pelf or his praise—had he approached 
him in an unfriendly guise, and with un- 
friendly language, or had he been base 
enough to have flattered the man whom 
he had criticised, he could have accounted 
for such treatment; as it was, he was 
forced to regard it as a breach of the laws 
of common courtesy, as a specimen of the 
wretched airs of aristocracy which up- 
starts often assume—as the action of a 
coxcomb, not a gentleman—and we un- 
derstand told the historian so in language 
he is not likely soon to forget or to for- 
give. Leigh Hunt is incapable, both from 
geniality and gentlemanly feeling, of such 
eonduct as this. He always dips his pen 
in a reservoir compounded ef warm blood 
and of the milk of human kindness. This 
element, indeed, bathes his whole being 
and person. It swims in his restless eye 
—it throbs in his het hand—it, and not 
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age’s winter, seems to have whitene j, 
locks—-it gushes out in the jets and ep, : 
kles of his conversation, which js wet os 
dently only the relic of what ‘<tes: 
earlier times-—and it is the mild o, mint 
ful inspiration of his various Writines 
Had Hunt been a less sincere mie 
ple-minded person than he has been, he 
might, we think, have been quite as por 
ular a writer as Thomas Moore. }i “ 
the champagne qualities of that Writer 
without, indeed, so many or such britlians 
bubbles of wit and faney upon the sol 
and hasa world more of body, solid 
and truth. It is his assuming the fain 
shape, that has made some (ourself 
one time included,) to underrate his as 
ers. But why did he assume it’ Why 
did he, like the devils in Milton, shri) 
his stature to gain admission to the ha). 
of Pandemonium? Why did he no: ry: 
er, in dignified humility, wait withoy ‘ 
he was, till the great main door was ope; 
ed, and till in full size and panoply | 
entered in, and sat down, a giant among 
giants, a god amid gods ? In such figur¢ 
language we convey our notion at once o/ 
Hunt’s strength and weakness. He ha: 
been, partly owing to circumstances, 
partly to himself, little other than a gly 
rious trifler. He has smiled, or lounge: 
or teased, or translated away faculties 
whieh, with proper concentration ani . 
perpetual view toward one single objec: 
had been incalculably beneficial ‘to th 
general progress of literature and of ma: 


d Spar 


Moore again, seems made for trifling — 
It is his element. The window-pane tx 
ing his world, may we not cal] him the tly 
His love is skin-deep ; his anger, too, iss 
mere itch on the surface ; his patriotsn 
is easy, beginning and ending at the pi 
ano ; his friendship all oozes out in ane- 
moir of his deperted friend ; his hatreds 
exhausted ina single satire ; and even hi- 
melody, while suiting the ivory keys 0’ 
Lady Blessington’s harpsichord, sbrivks 
from the full diapason of the orga 
the terrible unity of the fife; he has 














rs which earnestness would much 


mwe 
gre to challenge’as her own. 
ca 


Hunt, on the contrary, has put martial 
naylties upon perpetual parade —they 
al walked to and fro to beautiful music, 
vat they have rarely mounted the breach, 

even seen the enemy. This has not 
sprung either from the want of power or 
courage, but from a kind of amiable 
ease of temperament, and, perhaps, also 
fom 8 defect of constitutional stamina.— 
4 soul of fire has been yoked to a nervous 
and feeble constitution. 

We can hardly charge the author of for- 
ry volumes With having written little, but 
perhaps there is not one among all those 
rolumes to which yeu can point as entire- 
\y worthy, and fully reflective of the pow- 
ers which are visible in all. Throughout 
them all you have a beautiful diffusion— 
overmany of them hangs a certain weary 
languor—in some you are saluted with an 
explosion of wit, like the crackers of a 
birth-night—and the others are full of a 
pensive poetry, tremulous with sentiment, 
and starred with the strangest and most 
expressive epithets. Heart, geniality, hu- 
manity and genius, pervade the whole. 


Altogether, we cannot but look upon 
Hunt’s present position as an enviable 
and fortunate one. He is in the evening 
of his days, but at evening-time it is light 
with him ; he has outlived many a strug- 
gle; he has survived a storm in which 
many larger ships were wrecked ; he has 
notnow a single enemy ; his nameis a 
household word throughout the world ; 
his fame is dear to every lover of poetry 
wnd of liberty; the government of his 
country has appreciated and rewarded his 
services. Whatever of the fierce or bitter, 
circumstances had infused into his mind, 
has now been extracted. Above all, mild- 
er and juster views of Christianity, its 
claims and character, seem entering his 
wind. We will not, therefore, close by 
Wishing him happiness—it is his, we trust, 
ilready—but by wishing him long life to 
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a , . 
enjoy the meek and bright sunset of his 

| chequered and troublesome day. 

} 


| HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
| While reading Hartley Coleridge's life 
| we have been often grieved, but never for 
|a moment have been tempted to anger.— 
| There is so much 
;much unaffected oddity, he is such a 
| queer being, such a character, in short, 
|that you laugh more than you ery, and 
| wonder more than you laugh. The judge 
| would be a severe one who could keep his 
gravity while trying him. One mischief, 
| too, which often attends faulty men of x 
'nius, is wanting in him. He has not 
| turned his “diseases into commodities’— 
| paraded his vices as if they were virtues, 
|nor sought to circulate their virus. Hi 
jis, as the old divines were wont to say, 
“a sensible sinner,” and lies so prostrate 
that none will have the heart to trample 
on him. His vices, too, were so peculiar 
ly interwoven with his idiosyncrasy,which 
was to the last degree peculiar, that they 
can find no imitators. 


bonhommie, so 


When vice seems 


itis only when covered with the gauzy 
veil of sentimentalism, or when deliber 
ately used as a foil to set off brilliant pow 
ers, that it exerts an attraction dangerous. 
ly compounded of its native charm, and 
the splendors which shine beside it. Men 
who are disposed to copy the sins of a gif 
ted, popular, and noble poet like Byron 
and who, gazing at his sun-like beams, 
absorb his spots into their darkened and 
swimming eyes, can only look with mock- 
ery, pity, and avoidance, upon the slips 
ofan odd little man, driveling amid the 
hedgerows and ditches of the lake coun- 
try, even although his accomplishments 
were great, his genius undoubted, and his 
name Coleridge. 

His nature was, indeed, intensely sin- 


gular. One might fancy him extracted 
from his father’s side, while he slept and 





ludicrous and contemptible, few follow it; 
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dreamed. He was like an embodied “continuous tale, regularly evolved, and 
dream of that mighty wizard. He had) possessing a real unity, enchainiug t),, . 
not the breadth, the length or the height | tention of bis auditors for a space o{ veare 

of 8. T. Coleridge’s mind, but he had, “This enormous romance, far exec dine = 
much of his subtlety, his learning, his oe- | length the compositions of Calprenede 
casional sweetness, and his tremulous ten- Seudery or Richardson, though delivered 
derness. He was never, and yet always a/| without premeditation, had a progres.iy, 
child. The precocity he displayed was Story with many turns and complication. 
amazing—and precocious, and nothing with salient points recurring at intery,), 
more, he continued to the end. His life | with a suspended interest varying in inte) 
was a perpetual promise to be—a rich un- | sity, and occasionally wrought up toa very 
expanded bud—while his father’s was a/ high pitch, and at length a final eatayy, 
perpetual promise to do—a flower without phe and conclusion.” While construc; 
adequate fruit. It was no wonder, that ing this he was little more than twe} 


when his father first saw his child, his far- 
stretching eye was clouded with sorrow 
as he thought, If I—a whole, such as has 
seldom been created, have had difficulty 
in standing alone, how can this part of 
myself! Ifa frail tendency, running a- 
cross my being, has damaged me, what is 
to become of one whose name is Frailty! 

Some such thought was apparently in 
his prophetic mind, when he wrote the 
sonnet commencing with 


“Charles, my slow heart was only sad,” &c. 


Nor did the future history of the child 
belie the augury of this poetic sigh of a 
fond, yet fearing parent, over the extract- 
ed, embodied frailty and fineness of his 
own being. 


Indeed, a circle of evil auguries sv,- 
rounded the childhood of little Hartley. 
The calia, quiet eye of Wordsworth sur- 
veyed the sports of the child, and finding 
them those of no common infant, he wrote 
the poem to “H. C., six years old,” where 
he ssys— 


“Thou arta dew-drop which the morn brings 
forth, 

\ll-fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth.” 


His power of youthful fancy and Jan- 
guage was wonderful. Not even Scott’s 
story-telling faculty was equal to his. He 


delighted in recounting to his brother and | 


| 


companions, not a series of tales, but one 


| years of age. 

_ Acuriosity, Hartley Coleridge commer; 
ed life by being—and a curiosity, son, 
| what battered and soiled, he contin ed t 
‘the end. His peculiarity lay in such 
‘combination of wonderful powers ang 
wonderful weaknessess, of the mind of, 
man, the heart of a child, andthe body of 
a dwarf, of purposes proud and high, and 
habits mean and low—as has seldom bee; 
witnessed. The wild disorganization pr 
duced by such a medley of contradictor; 
qualities, no discipline, no fortunate « } 
juncture of circumstances, nothing, per 
haps, but death or miracle could have re 
conciled. He was not deranged—but \y 
was disarranged in the most extraordinary 
degree. 

And such dark disarrangements are sone 
times more hopeless than madness itse'! 
There is nothing for them but that they 
be taken down, and cast into the new 
mould of the grave. 

This original tendency and formation 
are thus described by his brother. “Hi 
had acertain infirmity of will—the spec: 
fic evil of his life. Hissensibility was in 
tense, and he had not wherewithal & 
control it. He could not open a letter 
without trembling. He shrank from men 
tal pain—he was beyond measure, impati- 
ent of constraint. He was liable to parox 
ysms of rage, often the disguise of pity 





self-accusation, or other painful emotio! 
—anger it could hardly be called—during 
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etic h he bit his arm or paneer v jolently. 
He vielded, as it were unconsciously, to 
alight temptations, slight in themselves, 
and slight to him, as if swayed by a me- 
panical impulse apart from his own voli- 
ion. Itlooked like an organic defect, a 
songenital imperfection.” 


of such materials wretched men are made.” 
ind so it fared with poor Hartley Cole- 


Up, indeed, to the time (1514) 


r) idge. 
he seems to have 


shen he left school, 
heen as happy a8 most schoolboys are— 
nay, happier than most, in constant in- 
rcourse With Mr. Wordsworth, carrying 

. his English studies in his library at 
jllanbank, in the vale of Grasmere, and 
paving become acquainted with John Wil- 
~p,then residing at his beautiful seat; 
Elleray, on the banks of Windermere, who 
vecame from that time, and continued to 
the last, one of his kindest friends. 
Through Mr. Southey’s active intervention 
bewas sent to Merton College, Oxford. 
His curriculum there was at first distin- 
ished. Ifinferior in scholarship to ma- 
ay, he yielded to none in general know- 
kedge,in genius, and, above all, in conver- 
sation. Ultimately he gained a fellow- 
shipin Oriel, with high distinction. But 
his powers of table-talk became snares to 
him,and atthe close of his probationary 
year, he “was judged to have forfeited his 
fellowship mainly on the ground of intem- 
prance.” Greateffurts were made by his fa- 
ther and others to reverse the sentence, but 
in vain, His ruin was now only a question 
oftime. He repaired to London, but the 
precarious life of a man of letters was fit- 
ted to nurse instead of checking his mor- 
bid tendencies and unhappy habits. He 
next returned to the Lake country, com- 
weneed a school in conjunction with ano- 
ther gentleman, and even talked of enter- 
ing inte holy orders. But nothing would 
prosper with him. His school dwindled 
away, and he was reduced to make a 
scrambling livelihood by contributing to 


periodicals; domesticated the while at 
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}rasmere, in the ae of: a farmer's wid 
ow. Various attempts were made, ever 
and anon, to make him useful—by taking 
him to Leeds to edit a biographical work: 
assisting a friend in teaching a school at 
Ledbergh, &c., but allin vain. To Gras 
mere he as uniforraly found his way back, 
to resume his erratic existence. In 1845. 
his mother’s death brought him an annu- 
ity, which placed him on a footing of com 
plete independence. During all this time 
he was employed fitfully in literary effort, 
wrote poems, contributed papers to“ Black 
wood’s Magazines,” and delivered occa 
sional addresses to literary societies. H: 
was gentle, amiable, frank, and notwith 
standing his oddities and errors, was a 
great favorite with all classes in Cumber- 
land. He was, asa churchman and po 
litician, liberal, almost radical, in his o 
pinions. He was a daily reader of his 
Bible. To the last, he struggled sore to 
unloose the accursed bands of indolence 
and sensualism which bound him; but to 
little purpose. 

At length, in the beginning of 1849; he 
departed this life, after giving various 
evidences of a penitent spirit. He lies 
now in a spot, beside which, in little 
more than one year, the dust of one—-alike, 
but oh, how different--Wordsworth was 
to be consigned. He was in his fifty sec- 
ond year. “His coffin, at the funeral was 
light as that of achild.” “It was,” says 
his brother, ‘‘a winter’s day when he was 
carried to his last earthly home, cold, but 
fine, with a few slight scuds of sleet and 
gleams of sunshine, one of which greeted 
us as we entered Grasmere, and another 
smiled brightly through the church win- 
dow. May it rest upon his memory.” 





Parnioric Lunatics.—The Fourth of Ju- 
ly was celebrated in a highly interesting 
and novel manner in the Insane Asylum, 
at Utica, N. Y. Several speeches were 
made, odes sung, and orations delivered ; 
demonstrating that the cause of liberty 
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has firmer supporters, and the Union of 
the States more reliable and reasonable 
friends, in the Lunatic Asylum, than are 
oft-times found out of it. 





From the London Examiner. 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 
AT WARSAW. 


NICHOLAS AND NESSELRODE. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Nicholas —God fights for us visibly.— 
You look grave, Nesselrode! is it not so? 
Speak, and plainly. 

Nesselrode.—Sire, in my humble opin- 
ion, God never fights at all. 

Nicholas.—Surely he fought for Israel, 
when he was invoked by prayer. 

Nesselrode-—Sire, 1 am no. theologian; 
and I fancy I must be a bad geographer, 
since I never knew of a nation which was 
not Israel when it had a mind to shed 
blood and to pray. To fight isan exertion, 
is violence; the Deity in His omnipotence 
needs none. Hehas devils and men al- 
ways 1n readiness for fighting; and they 
are the instruments of their own punish- 
ment for their past misdeeds. 

Nicholas—The chariots of God are 
numbered by thousands in the volumes of 
the Psalmist. 

Nesselrode-—No psalmist, or engineer, 
or commissary, or arithmetician, could 
enumerate the beasts that are harnessed 
to them; or the fiends that urge them on. 

Nicholas.—Nesselrode! you grow more 
and more serious. 

Nesselrode.--Age, sire, even without 
wisdom, makes men serious whether they 
are inclined or not. I could hardly have 
been so long conversant in the affairs of 
mankind (all which in all quarters your 
majesty superintends and directs) without 
much cause for seriousness. 

Nicholas.—1 feel the consciousness of 
Supreme Power, butI also feel the neces- 
sity of subordinate help. 





Nesselrode.—Y our majesty is the fin 
monarch , since theearlier Cxsars of lo. 
perial Rome, who could contro), direct ; 
or indirectly, every country in our hey, 
phere, and thereby in both. 

Nicholas.—There are some who dy - 
see this. 

Nesselrode:—There were some, and the, 
indeed the most acute and politic of may 
kind, who could not see the power of y}, 
Macedonian king until he showed his {,)) 
height upon the towers of Cheronwa— 
There are some at this moment in Ep, 
land who disregard the admonitions of 
the most wary and experienced genera} 9; 
modern times, and listen in preference 
babblers holding forth on economy anj 
peace from slippery sacks of cotton and 
wool. 

Nicholas —fHush! hush! these are oy; 
men; what should we do without them 
A single one of them in the parliamen: or 
town-hall is worth to me a regiment of 
cuirassiers. These are the true bullets 
with conical heads which carry far and 
sure. Hush! hush! 

Nesselrode.—They do not hear us: they 
do not hear Wellington: they would no: 
hear Nelson were he living. 

Nicholas. —No other man that ever lived 
having the same power in his hands, would 
have endured with the same equanimity 
as Wellington, the indignities he suffered 
in Portugal; superseded in the hour of 
victory by two generals, one upon anoth 
er, like marsh frogs; people of no exper 
ience, no ability. He might have becom 
king of Portugal by compromise, aud 
have added Gallicia and Biscay. 

Nesselrode.—The English, oat of Par 
liament, are delicate and fastidious. H: 
would have thought it dishonorable to 
profit by the indignation of his army in 
the field, and of his countrymen at home 
Certainty that Bonaparte would attewpi 
to violate any engagement with him migh 
never enter into the computation; for bo- 
naparte could less easily drive him agai! 
out of Portugal than he could drive tw 
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aunt out of Spain. We ourselves 
ould have assisted him actively; so 
sould the Americans; for every naval 
yower Would be prompt at diminishing 
she preponderance of the English. Prac- 
cability was here with Wellington; but, 
_gowed with a keener and a longer fore- 
sight than any of his contemporaries, he 
held in prospective the glory that await- 
.j him, and felt conscious that to be the 
eatest man in England is somewhat 
»ore than to be thegreatest in Portugal. 
” js universally called the duke; to the 
xinetion or absorption of that dignity 
orer all the surface of the earth: in Portu- 
aj he could only be called king of Portu- 
V vidolen-Feith! that is little: it was 
sot overmuch even before the last acces- 
son. admire his judgment and moder- 
sion. The English are abstinent: they 
«in in their horses where the French 
nake them fret andcurvett. It displeas- 
sme to think it possible that a {subject 
shouldever become a sovran. We were 
agty with the Duke of Sudermania for 
ising & Frenchman to that dignity in 
Sweden, although we were willing that 
justavus, for offences and affronts to our 
family, should be chastized, and even ex- 
pelled. Here wasa bad precedent. For- 
nately the boldest soldiers dismount 
from their chargers at some distance from 
the throne. What withholds them? 
Nesselrode.—Spells are made of words. 
The word service among the military has 
great latent negative pewer. All modern 
sations, even the free, employ it. 
Nicholas—An excellent word indeed! — 
itshows the superiority of modern lan- 
guages over ancient; christian ideas over 
pagan; living similitudes of God over 
vronze and marble. What an escape had 
England from her folly, perversity and 
ujusticel Her admirals had the same 
Wrongsto avenge: her fleets would have 
anchored in Ferrol and Coruna; thous- 
ands of voluntecrs from every part of both 
‘lands would have assembled round the 





same standard; and both Indies would 
have bowed before the conqueror. Who 
knows but that Spain herself might have 
turned to the same quarter, from the 
idiocy of Ferdinand, the immorality of 
Joseph, and the perfidy of Napoleon? 

Nesselrode-—England seems to invite 
and incite, not only her colonies, but her 
commanders, to insurrection. 
was treated even more ignominiously than 
Wellington. A man, equal in abilities 
and in energy to either,met with every af. 
front from the East India Company.— 
After two such victories in succession as 
the Duke himself declared before the 
Lords that he had never known or read of, 
he was removed from the command of his 
army, and a general by whose rashness it 
was decimated was raised to the peerage. 
If Wellington could with safety have 
seized the supreme power in Portugal, 
Napier could with greater have accom- 
plished it in India. The distance from 
home was farther; the army more confi 
dent; the allies more numerous, more 
unanimous. One avenger of their wrongs 
would have found a million avengers of 
his. Affghanistan, Cabul, and Scinde, 
would have united their acclamations on 
the Ganges: songs of triumpb, succeeded 
by songs of peace, would have been chan 
ted at Delhi, and have re-echoed at Sam. 
arcand. 


Nelson 


Nicholas —I am desirous that Persia 
and India should pour their treasures in- 
to my dominions. The English are se 
credulous as to believe that | intend, or 
could accomplish,the conquest of Hindos 
tan. I wantonly the commerce; and | 
hope to share it with the Americans; not 
I indeed, but my successors. The posses- 
sionof California has opened the Pacific 
and the Indian seas to the Americans,who 
must, within the lifetime of some now 
born, predominate in both. Supposing 
that emigrants to the amount of only a 
quarter of a million settle in the United 
States every year, within a century from 
the present day, their population must ex- 
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ceed three hundred millions. It will not 
extend from pole to pole, enly because 
there will be room enough without it. 

Nesselrode.—Religious wars, the most 
sanguinary of any, are stifled in the 
fields of agriculture; creeds are thrown 
éverboard by commerce. 

Nicholas —Theologieal questions come 
at last tobe decided by the broadsword; 
and the best artillery brings forward the 
best arguments. Montecuculi and Wal- 
lenstein were irrefragable doctors. Saint 
Peter was commanded to put up his 
sword; but the ear was cut off first. 

Nesselrode—The blessed Saint’s escape 
from capital punishment, after this vio- 
lence, is among the greatest of miracles. 
Perhaps there may be a perplexity in the 
text. Had hecommitted so great a crime 
against a person so highly protected as 
one in the high-priest’s household, he 
never would have lived long enough to be 
erucified at Rome, but-would have carried 
his cross up to Calvary three days after 
the offence. The laws of no country 
would tolerate it. 

Nicholas—How did he ever get to Rome 
at all? He must have been conveyed by 
an angel, or have slipped on a sudden in- 
to a railroad train, purposely and for the 
nonce provided. There is a controversy 
at the present hour about his delegated 
authority, and it appears to be next to 
certain that he never was in the capital of 
the west. It is my interest to find it deci- 
ded in the negative. Successors to the 
emperors of the east, who sanctioned and 
appointed the earliest popes, as the bish- 
ops of Rome are denominated. I may again 
at my own good time claim the privilege 
and prerogative. The cardinals and their 
subordinates are extending their elaws in 
all directions : we must throw these crabs 
upon their backs again. 

Nesselrode—Some amoug the Italians, 
and chiefly among the Romans, are ven- 
turing to express an opinion that there 
would be less of false religion, and more 





of true, if no priest of any descrip, 
were left upon earth. — 

Nicholas—Horrible ! unless are exemny 
ed those of the venerable Greck chy, 
All others worship graven images : y, 
stick te pietures. 

Nesseirode—One scholar mentioned , 
without an air of derision, that a Ps: 
had descended from heaven veteaiie . 
the coast of Italy. ' 

Nicholas—Framed? varnishe( ? under 
glass? on panel? on canvass? \; 
like ? 

Nesselrode—T he Virgin Mary, whatey, 
made of. 

Nicholas—She must be ours, then. gj, 
missed her road: she never would hay 
taken her place among stocks and stone, 
and blind worshippers. Easterly win. 
must have blown her toward a pestilentia 
city, where at every street-corner js yer 
significantly inscribed its true name; 
full length, Immondezzaio. But 1 hope! 
am guilty of no profaneness or infidelity 
when I express a doubt if every pietun 
of the Blessed Virgin is sentient: mos 
are ; perhaps not everyone. If they wan 
her in England, as they seem to do, le: 
them have her. ...unless it is the one the’ 
rolls the eyes: in that ease I must claim 
her: she is too-precious by half for papis: 
or tractarian. I must order immediately 
these matters. No reasonable doubt can 
be entertained that I am the visible hea! 
of Christ’s church. Theologians may x 
eonsulted in regard to St. Peter, and may 
discover a manuscript at Novgorod, sta 
ting his martyrdom there, and proving hi. 
will and signature. 

Nesselrode — Theologians may find 
perhaps, in the Revelations, some eas 
foreshadowing your Majesty. 


Nicholas—How ? sir! how? 


Nesselrode—Emperors and kings, ¥ 
are taught, are designated as great beasts 
in the HolyScriptures....¢ Aside)... .anc 
elsewhere. 
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sECOND CONVERSATION: 

Nicholaa—We have disposed of our bro- 
sper, his Prussian Majesty, who appeared 
» be impressed with the apprehension 
that a portion of his dominions was in 
eopardy. 

" Nesselrode—Possibly the scales of Eu- 

rope are yet to be adjusted. 

Nicholas— When the winds blow high 
hey must waver. Against the danger of 
wontingencies, and in readiness to place 
wy finger on the edge of one or other, it 
is my intention to spend in future a good 
part of my time at Warsaw, that city be- 
ing so nearly central in my dominions — 
good Nesselrode ! there should have been 
a poet near you to celebrate the arching 
af your eyebrows. They suddenly dropt 
down again under the horizontal line 
of your Emperor’s. Nobody ever stared 
in my presence ; but I really do think you 
were upon the verge of it, when I said 
dominions instead of dependencies. Well, 
well; dependencies are dominions ; and 
of all dominions they require the least 
trouble. 

Nesselrode—Your Majesty has found no 
difficulty with any excepting the Circas- 
sians. 

Nicholas—The Circassians are the Nor- 
mans of Asia; equally brave, more gener- 
ous, more chivalrous. I am no admirer of 
military trinkets; but I have been sur- 
prised at the beauty of their chain-armor, 
the temper of their swords, the richness of 
hilt, and the gracefulness of baldric. 

Nesselrode—It is a pity they are not 
Ghristians and subjects of your Majesty. 

Nicholas—If they would become my 
subjects, I would let them, as I have let 
other Mahometans, become Christians at 
their leisure. We must brigade them be- 
fore baptism. 

Nesselrode—It is singular that this ne- 
cessity never struck those religious men 
who are holding peace conferences in va- 
rious parts of Europe. 

Nicholaa—One of them, I remember, 


tried to persuade the people of England 
that if the bankers of London would ne 
gotiate no loan with me, I could carry on 
no war. 


yesselrode—W onderful ! how ignorant 
are nionied men of money matters. Your 
Majesty was graciously pleased to listen 
tomy advice when hostilities seemed in 
evitable. I was desirous of obtaining the 
largest loan possible, that none should be 
forthcoming to the urgency of others. At 
that very moment your majesty had i: 
your coffers more than sufficient for the 
additional expenditure of three cam 
paigns. Well may your Majesty smile at 
this computation, and at the blindness 
that suggested it. For never will your 
Majesty send an army into any part of 
Europe which shall not maintain itself 
there by its own prowess. Your cavalry 
will seize alljthe provisions that are not 
stored up within the fortresses ; and in 
every army those are to be found who for 
a few thousand roubles are ready to blow 
up their ammunition-wagons. We know 
by name almost every discontented man 
in Europe. 

Nicholas—To obtain ‘this information, 
my yearly expenses do not exceed the 
revenues of half a dozen English bishops. 
Every table-d’hote on the continent, you 
tell me, has one daily guest sent by me. 
Ladies in the higher circles have taken 
my presents and compliments, part in 
diamonds and part in smiles. An empe 
ror’s smiles are as valuable to them as 
theirs are to a cornet of dragoons. Spare 
nothing, in the boudoir and you spare 
much in the field. 


Nesselrode—Such appears to have been 
the invariable policy of the Empress Cath- 
erine, now with God. 

Nicholas—My father of glorious memo- 
ry was less observant of it. He had pre- 
judices and dislikes ; he expected to find 
everybody a gentleman, even kings and 
ministers. If they were so, how could he 
lave hoped to sway them? and how to 
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turn them from the straight road into 
his? 

Nesselrode—Your Majesty is far above 
the influence of antipathies ; but I have 
often heard your Majesty express your 
hatred, and sometimes your contempt of 
Bonaparte. 

Nicholas—I hated him for his insolence, 
and I despised him alike for his coward- 
ice and falsehood. Shame is the surest 
criterion of humanity. When one is want- 
ing, the other is. The beasts never indi- 
cate shame in a state of nature ; in socie- 
ty some of them acquire it; Bonaparte 
not. He neither blushed at repudia- 
ting a modest woman ,nor at supplanting 
her by an immodest one. Holding a pis- 
tol to the father’s ear, he ordered him to 
dismount from his carriage ; to deliver up 
his ring, his watch, his chain, his seal,his 
knee buckle ; stripping off galloon from 
trouser, and presently trouser too ; caught, 
pinioned, sentenced, he fell on both knees 
in the mud, and implored this poor crea- 
ture’s intercession to save him from the 
hangman. He neither blushed at the 
robbery of a crown nor at the fabrication 
of twenty. He was equally ungrateful in 
public life and in private. He banished 
Barras, who promoted and protected him: 
he calumniated the French admiral, whose 
fleet for his own safety, he detained on 
the shores of Egypt, and the English ad- 
miral who defeated him in Syria with a 
tenth of his force. Baffled as he often 
was, and at last fatally, and admirably 
asin many circumstances he knew how 
to be a general, never in any did he know 
how to be a gentleman. He was fond of 
displaying the pick-lock keys whereby he 
found entrance into our cabinets, and of 
twitching the ears of his accomplices. 

Nesselrode—Certainly he was less as an 


“emperor than as a soldier. 


Nicholas—Great generals may commit 
grievous and disastrous mistakes, but 
never utterly ruinous. Charles V., Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, Peter the Great, Frederic 
of Prussia, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, 





William, Wellington, kept thirteen, 
and never hazarded the last crow, pie 
Bonaparte, when he had swept the; tables 
cried double or quits. 

Nesselrode—The wheel of fortune js . 
to make men giddier, the higher j; sie 
and the quicklier it turns ; sometines it 
drops them on a barren rock, and some 
times on a treadmill. The nephew js 
more prudent than the uncle. 

Nicholas—You were extremely wise, 1, 
dear Nesselrode, in suggesting our jj,. 
to the French President, and in persuad. 
ing him to acknowledge in the face ,; 
the world that he had been justly impris 
oned by Louis Phillipe for attempting 
subvert the existing powers. Frenchmey 
are taught by this declaration what they 
may expect from a similar crime againy 
his own‘pretensions’ We will show oy; 
impartiality by an equal countenance ay; 
favor toward all parties. In different jj 
rections all are working out the design o; 
God, and producing unity of empire “0; 
earth as it is in heaven.” Until this con. 
summation there can never be univers:! 
or indeed any lasting peace. 

Nesselrode—This lying far remote, | « 
wait your majesty’s commands for wh 
is now beforeus. Your Majesty was gra 
ciously pleased to express your satisfac. 
tion at the manner in which I executed 
them in regard to the President of tle 
French Republic. 

Nicholas — Republic, indeed! I have 
ordered it to be a crime in France to utter 
this odious name. President, forsooth !— 
wehave directed him, hitherto ; let him 
now keep his way. Our object was w 
stifle the spirit of freedom: we tossed the 
handkerchief to him, and he found the 
chloroform. Everything is going on in 
Europe exactly as I desire; we must throw 
nothing in the way to shake the machine 
off the rail. It is running at full speed 
where no whistle can stop it. Every 
prince is exasperating his subjects, and 
exhausting his treasury in order to keep 
them under due control. What nation on 
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x continent, mine excepted, can main- 
x4 for two years longer his present war 
i" ablishment ? And without this engine 
’ coercion, What prince can be the mas- 
a of his people? England is tranquil 
«: home ; can she continue so when a for- 
jouer would place a tiara over her crown, 
wing her who shall teach and what shall 
be taught ? Principally, that where mass- 
are not said for departed souls, better it 
gould be that there were no souls at all, 
nce they certainly must be damned. The 
«bool which doubts it is denounced as 
godless. 
" Nesselrode—England, sire, is indeed 
anquil at home ; but that home is a nar- 
ow one, and extends not across the Irish 
channel. Every colony is dissatisfied and 
jisturbed. No faith has been kept with 
sov of them by the secretary now in office. 
{tthe Cape of Good Hope, innumerable 
sations, War-like and well armed, have 
risen Up simultaneously against her ; and 
say nothing of the massacres in Ceylon, 
sour Majesty well knows what atrocities 
hercommissioner has long exercised in 
the Seven Isles. England looks on and 
applauds, taking a hearty draught of 
lethe at every sound of the scourge. 
Nicholaa—Nesselrode ! You seem indig- 
nant. I see only the cheerful sparks of a 
reat which our dinner is to be dressed : 
ve shall soon sit down to it ; Greece must 
sot call me away until I rise from the des- 
vert: I will then take my coffee at Con. 
stantinople. The crescent ere long will 
become the full harvest moon. Our reap- 
ers have already the sickles in their 
hands. 
Nesselrode—England may grumble. 
Nicholas—So she will. She is as ready 
now te grumble as she formerly was to 
ight. She grumbles too early ; she fights 
oo late. Extraordinary men are the Eng- 
lish. They raise the hustings higher than 
the throne ; and, to make amends, being 
resolved to build a new palace, they push 
itunder an old bridge. The Cardinal, in 
his Way to the Abbey, may in part disrobe 
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at it. Noble vestry-room ! where many ha 
biliments are changed. 
cote ! where carrier-pigeons, and fan-tails, 


Capacious dove 


and croppers, intermingled with the more 
ordinary, bill and coo, ruffle and smooth 
en their feathers, and bend their versicolor 
necks to the same corn ! 


For the Miscellany 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 
BY MRS. N. STARR. 
A child with cheek of lovelier hue 
Than ever painter's pencil drew, 
Upon a soft and mossy bed, 
Reclined its bright and sunny head; 
Unconscious all of things around, 
Its eyes were closed, its senses bound. 
A zephyr wild was there at play, 
And o’er the child that sleeping lay, 
It shook the scented blossoms bright, 
Until it seemed some child of light 
Had stolen forth from Heaven's bright bowers, 
And slumbered there ’mid earthly flowers. 
This lovely scene, I viewed it long; 
When on the air was poured asong; 
The notes were pure—too pure for earth— 
Music of Heaven, a holier birth; 
And as they struck my listening ear, 
I knew an angel form was near. 
‘Sleep on, sweet child! 
Sleep on upon thy bed of moss, 
While zephyrs still thy light curls toss, 
Sleep on! 
Sleep on, for I with lyre in hand, 
Have left the white-winged shining band, 
To guide tiny steps to that bright land 
Where no clouds lower. 
Sleep on, fair one ! 
Sleep on, and I thy rest will guard, 
And hidden dangers from thee ward. 
Sleep on, for thou in coming years 
Wilt learn enough of earth-born fears, 
And pour thy share of bitter tears 
Beneath the sun. 
Sleep on, bright gem! 
Sleep on, for now thou knowest not, 
The joys or sorrows of thy lot; 
And when, ere long, the sunny wreath 
Shall crown thy brow, or cup of grief 
Thy lip shall press without relief, 
The tide I’ll stem.” 
The murmuring sound giew soft and low, 
The light-winged zephyr ceased to blow. 
Around I castmy wondering eyes, 
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Then raised them upward to the skies, 
And ona cloud ofrosy light, 
Espied a form divinely bright; 
One fair hand grasped a curious lyre, 
Which shone more bright than living fire; 
The other rested on the cloud, 
That partly did his form enshroud, 
While folded were his pinions bright, 
And round his form shone heavenly light, 
Ilis dewy eyes, so clearand mild, 
Were bent to earth on that sweet child, 
And from his lyre a golden ray, 
Her face illumed,'as low she lay; 
And ah! no more I wondered now, 
She wore on earth a cherub’g brow. 

7 * * * * * x 


Long years flew past. I looked again: 
The gentle flowers bloomed still as then, 
And still the wild bird poured her song. 
And light-winged zephyrs danced along; 
The pale green moss still flourished fair— 
Rut ah! no sleeping child was there. 

Just as I passed the mossy bed, 

A noble mansion reared its head, 

Andin a room where wealth and art, 
Strove well to please both head and heart, 
A maiden form, surpassing fai, 

Was twining pearls amid her hair. 

I knew that face, though deep-souled thought, 
For resting place that brow had sought; 
And those bright curls were darker shade, 
Than when soft-zephyrs with them played, 
As ’mid the lovely flowers she lay, 

in slumbers sweet that sumhy day. 

Those beaming eyes, I read them well; 

A single glance sufficed to tell, 

They spoke a soul still free from care; 

A spirit buoyant as the air; 

A heart that ne’er had tasted grief 

Too deep for earth to give relief. 

And as she twined those snowy pearls 
Amid her glossy auburn curls, 

Even as the glow of conscious pride, 

Lit her warm cheek, lo, by her side 

Her guardian angel took his stand, 

The golden lyre still in his hand, 

The trembling strings he lightly swept, 
And all entranced, the maiden wept, 
Though while the notes re-echoed long, 
She knew not then the heavenly song, 

But breathless listened to the- sound, 
That softly murmured all around. 


“Flee, beautiful one! 
Flee from the gilded shining bait, 
That for thy soul doth lie in wait; 
Oh! flee from Pleasures syren song; 
Already thou hast listened long; 





Her silken bands are waxing strone— 
Then quickly flee ! 


Flee beautiful one ! 

Flee, flee from those who Whisper fai; 
E’en now they plot thy sou! to snare 
Flee, beautiful one, to the Savior's pre. 
As flits the dove to her downy nest : 
Yes, flee, before thy earthly trust 
Is smitten low into the dust, 
And thy fond heart beneath it crusheq— 

Oh! quickly flee. 


Yes, flee to the better home on hich. 

Where ne’er is heard the smothered sj ah) 

And foul deceit no more comes nig)— ; 
Oh! quickly flee!’ 


Upon her knee the maiden sank 
As these sweet sounds her spirit drank 
One hand, fair as a moon-beam, presse, 
Upon her wildly heaving breast, 
The other meekly raised to heaven— 
She humbly prayed to be forgiven. 
Her earnest tones, more earnest grew, 
When shining ones around her flew, 
And sweetly ran their message o'er; 
“Daughter of earth, go sin no more; 
Our Father calls thee to the skies— 
Daughter of earth. awake, arise |” 
The maiden raised her low-bowed head: 
The glow of pride had long since fled; 
Her soft eyes beamed with holy joy, 
Which earth could never more destroy 
Her hope was anchored; firm her soul, 
Her eye fixed on the heavenly goal. 

* * * * * * . 


The months rolled by; again I sought 


The scene where this blest change was wroue! 


Thelovely maiden still was there, 

But oh! how like the lily fair ! 

For by her side pale Death had passed, 

And o’er her form his mantle cast. 
“Weep not for me | 

Mother, weep not,” she faintly said. 

‘ The patting hour 1 do not dread, 
*Tis my release. 

This earth, though beautiful and bright, 

Has faded from my raptured sight, 

And round me glows a holier light— 
Your tears then cease. 


Weep not for me! 
Immortal light has pierced the tomb, 
No more it wears a chilling gloom, 
But ’tisa rest 
In which the casket frail to lay, 
While angels bear the gem away 
To shine in one eterral day, 
On Jesus’ breast. 











PASSAGES IN THE 
ee 
Weep not for me, 
per me Waves & cherub’s Wings, 
st divinely now he sings— 
ae. come home’ 
» pillow thee, thou Spirit bright, 
, tby blest home of life and light, 
re faith is changed | to glorious light— 


1 come, lcome. ’ 
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spt, surpassing light of day, 
f round that pale and suffering clay, 
jo, the Angel quickly spread 
nions white, and softly said, 
se, sister, rise, thine hour is come, 
- to guide thy spirit home.” 
eclimpse I caught of that bright lyre, 
»estrain Lheard, as rising higher, 
noreaway that lovely gem 
‘eck the Savior’s diadem, 
sing anew in bliss above, 
eming grace and dying love. 
















From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


»\SSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A DUTCH 
POET. 








The name of Wilhelm Bilderdyk is 

areely known beyond the boundaries 
of hisown country ; and yet those who 
aeconversant With the Dutch language 
place him in a very high rank as a poet. 
The publication of his first poem, Elicus, 
(med quitean era in the history of Dutch 
iterature. It was speedily followed by a 
faithful and spirited translation of the 
(Edipus ef Sophocles, and versions of oth- 
Greek writers. Besides his imaginative 
pursuits, he engaged with ardor in the 
sudy of geology, and almost rivaled Cu- 
vier in his acquaintance with natural his- 
wry. Warand invasion, however, inter- 
rupted the labors of Bilderdyk. He quit- 

ed Holland, traveled through Germany, 
passed over to England, and finally spent 
‘ome time among the Scottish highlands, 




















(ssian’s poems into Dutch verse. He 
hen went to the principality of Bruns- 
vick, and there composed a very extraor- 
linary work, The Maladies of Wise Men, 
‘poem whose mild, lofty sublimity, un- 
earthly interest, and grasp of gloomy 












vhere he employed himself in translati ng. 
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| thought, entitle it to rank with the Inferno 
|of Dante. 

Bilderdyk at length was able to return 

to his country. 


Louis Napoleon, who then 
reigned at the Hague, chose him as his in 
| structor in the Dutch language, and nam 
(ed him president of the second class in 
| the Institute of Amsterdam. About this 

time he married a beautiful and clever 
} girl, named Wilhelmina ; and for several] 
| years they enjoyed together as perfect hap- 
piness as this world can give—she occu 
| pied in domestic and maternal duties 
| and he adding to his fame and fortune by 
| the publication of several works. 
| length death visited their dwelling, and 


> 
But at 


| removed within a brief space three lovely 
children. 
in two poems—-Winter Flowers, and The 
Farewell. Not long afterwards, public 
misfortune came to aggravate his private 


Their loss was commemorated 


|sorrows. Louis Napoleon left Holland 
,and Bilderdyk took refuge at Groningen, 
where he stayed for some time, and then, 
rejecting a liberal offer of employment 
made him by William of Orange, he set 
out for France, accompanied by his wife 
When they entered the diligence, they 
wund it occupied but by one person, a 
young female of mild and engaging ap 
pearance. No sooner did the heavy ma 
chine begin to move than she began to 
scream, and testified the most absurd de 
gree of terror. Public carriages then were 
certainly farinferior, both in safety and 
accommodation, to those of modern times: 
yet the probable amount of danger to tx 
apprebended did not by any means justi 
fy the excessive apprehension manifested 
by the fair traveler. 
sels, the lady was so much overcome that 


On arriving at Brus- 


she announced her intention of stopping 
some days in that city to recruit her 
strength before venturing again to en 
counter the perils of a diligence ; andta 
king leave of Bilderdyk and his wife, she 
gratefully thanked the latter for the kind 
attention she had shown her during the 





journey. The two Hollanders proceeded 
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on shale wag to “Paris, lenitiing heartily his aad intending 10 to ask permission, 
from time to time at the foolish coward-| present it to her. He was second 0 
ice of a woman who saw a precipice in| vited to enter the drawing-room 
every rut, and a certain overturn in every | there, to his great amazement, be f ud 
jolt of the wheels. himself tete-a-tete with the silly, frig} % 
Arrived at their journey’s end, the trav-|ed lady, whose nervous tremors lie 
elers took up their abode in an humble! Brussels diligence had afforded « , 
dwelling in the Rue Richelieu, and com-| amusement to him and his wife. 
menced with the utmost delight visiting | prised and disconcerted, he was tot 
all the wonderful things in Paris. Bilder-| ingto apologize, when the lady intern 
dyk soon found himself completely in his | ed him. : 
element. He breakfasted with Cuvier at/ “Monsieur,” she said, “you are not: 
the Jardin des Plantes, passed his afiter-|taken. Iam Mme. Blanchaid. as 
noon at the Bibliotheque Richelieu, dined | how possible it is for the same person 
in the Faubourg St. Germain with Dr. Ali- | be cowardly in a coach and courareon , 
bert, and finished the evening at the play | a balloon.” ' ; 
orthe opera. One day he and his wife; A good deal of conversation ensued +}; 
were given excellent places for witnessing | poem was timidly offered, and graciyne 
the ascent in a balloon of a young wo-| accepted ; and the fair aeronaut accep 
man, Mme. Blanchard, whose reckless| an invitation to dine that day with | 
courage enabled her to undertake aerial derdyk and his wife. > 
voyages, despite the sad fate which befell} In the course of the evening, \», 
Pilastre de Rosiers, her own husband, and} Blanchard related to them some ew . 
several other aeronauts. Our Hollanders | circumstances in her life. Her moe 
amused themselves for some time with kept a humble way-side inn near La he 
watching the process of inflating the bal-|chelle, while her father worked in :h 
loon, and following with their eyes the| fields. One day a ballvon descended yex 
course of the tiny messenger-balloons sent | their door, and out of it was taken ap» 
up to ascertain the direction of the upper) severely but not dangerously bruised 
currents of wind. At length all is ready | Her parents received him with the utmo« 
—the band strikes up a lively air, and hospitality, and supplied him with ¢ 
Mme. Blanchard, dressed in white and| the comforts they could give. He had» 
crowned with roses, appears, holding @/ money wherewith to repay them, but « 
small gay flag in her hand. With the/he was about to depart, he remarin 
most graceful composure she placed her-| that the mistress of the house was ven 
self in the boat, the cords were loosed,and | year her confinement, and he said : 
the courageous adventuress, bornerapidly| « Listen, and mark my words, Fortue 
upwards in her perilous vehicle, soon ap-| cannot always desert me. In sixteen yeas 
peared like adark spot in the sky. if alive, I will return hither. If the chi) 
When he returned to his lodging, Bil- |} who will soon be born to you should tes 
derdyk composed a poem in honor of the| boy, I will then adopt him; if a girl! 
brave woman who adventured her life so| will marry her!” 
boldly, rivaling the free birdsof heaven in| The worthy peasants laughed heart's 
their flight, and beholding the stars face | at this strange method of paying a bil 
to face. Next morning he hastened to get| and although they allowed their guest 
his production printed, and without con-| depart, they certainly built very little « 
sidering that Mme. Blanchard most likely | his promise. The aeronaut, however ke) 
did not understand Dutch, he repaired to | his word, and at the end of sixteen yea 
her lodgings with a copy of the pvem in | re-appeared at the inn, then inhabited b» 
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prerery very lately left an| de Provence. While enjoying themselves 
orphan. She willingly accepted Jean | at table, the guests suddenly perceived the 
al Blanchard as a husband, and fora | windows darkened by the passing of some 
‘ast time they lived happily together ; | large black object. With one accord they 
ca faring an ascent which he made in| rose and ran out: a woman lay on the 
“jland, he Was seized with apoplexy,| pavement, pale, crushed and dead. Bil 
sod fell to the ground from a height of | derdyk gave a cry—it was Mme. Blanch- 
ron fect. The unhappy aeronaut was | ard! In what a guise to meet her again 
wot killed on the spot, but lingered some | Encouraged by the constant impunity of 
n frightful torture, carefully and her perilous ascensions, the unhappy aero 
attended by his wife, whom at| naut,(the word I believe has no feminine. 
1 penniless wid- | finding a formidable rival in Mile. Gar 


7- 


only 


time 
fondly 
tongth he left a young anc 
| nerin, resolved to surpass her in daring 
wW | s e 

Marie Madeleine Blanchard, despite het | 


vatyral timidity, resolved to adopt her | : 
patural is | her balloon car with colored lamps, and 


by augmenting the risk of her acrial voy 
ages. For this purpose she lighted up 


jysband’s perilous profession. Pride and 
yecessity combined do wonders ; and not 
ly did she succeed in maintaining per- 
fect composure while in the air, but she 
also displayed wonderful pre-ence of mind 
juring the time of danger. On one occa- 
sion she ascended in her balloon from 
Nantes, intending to come down at about 
four leagues from that town, in what she ; 
Fe Vhile | 0 Wine, and then sent off rockets and 
ielieved tobe a large meadow. While 
rapidly descending, the cordage of the 
balloon became entangled in the branch- 
eofa tree, and she found herself sus- 
pended over a vast green marsh, whose | 
treacherous mud would infallibly engulf | 
her. Drawn to the spot by her cries, sev- | 
<2 |detach itself from the fiery globe. As it 
eral peasants came to her assistance, and | v 7 
' ‘ * SS are came near the earth it was recognized as 
with considerable difficulty and danger | ware: om 
eset in while be coven Get |the body of the ill-fated Mme. Blanch 
succeeded in placing her on terra firma. 


| carried with her a supply of fire-works — 
| . . 

| on the sixth of July, 1819, she rose from 
amid a vast concourse of spectators. The 


| balloon caught in one of the trees of the 
| Champs-Elysees, but without regarding 
‘the augury Mme. Blanchard threw out 
‘ballast, and as she rose rapidly in the air 

she spilled a quantity of lighting spirits 


| Roman candles. 
Suddenly, with horror, the mass of up 
| turned eyes beheld the balloon take fire 


One piercing shriek from above mingled 
with the affrighted cries of the crowd be 
ow,and then some object was seen to 


5 ard. 
On the day following the one on which | Weeping and trembling, Bilderdyk aid 
she dined with M. and Mme. Bilderdyk, | 


: oe jed in raising the disfigured corpse, and 
Mme. Blanchard left Paris, promising her 


entiation gba bade them telwell | wrapped it up in the net-work of the bal 
a on ae ’| loon, which the hands still grasped firm- 


that she would soon return. Time passed|). he chock. actine on his « weitab) 
. es «© Ss 8 ©) iLavilet 

on, however, and they heard nothing of | temperament, threw him intoa dangerous 

her. They were preparing to return to 

Holland, when some of Bilderdyk’s coun- | 


illness, from which, however, he recovered, 
and returned to his native country. There 
trymen residing in Paris resolved to give |p. published an admirable treatise, “The 
hima banquet on the eve of his depart- | Theory of Vegetab'e Organization,” and 
ure. a poem entitled ‘“‘ The Destruction of the 

The entertainment took place at a cel-| Primeval World.” A:French critie has 
ebrated restaurant, situated at the angle | placed this latter work in the same rank 
formed by the Rue Cauchat and the Rue! with “ Paradise Lost,” and says, “ Old 
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Milton has nothing finer, more energetic, | tion of multitudes; the son has paint 
or more vast, in his immortal work.” An | still richer pictures, which touch oe 
English critic, however, would probably | ginations of the solitary and the thoy. 
searcely concur in this judgment. ful. ‘The one, though a great, car : vel 
Bilderdyk died in the town of Haarlem, | be called a wise eitbictlen ether me: 
on the 18th December, 1831. poet-sage of Isracl—his a . 
- a — intellect were equal, and they inter-pene 

BARDS OF THE BIBLE. trated. 


eae ISAIAH, 
MOSES. 

Herder has not failed to notice the air 
of solitude which breathes about the poe- 
try, as it did about the character of Moses. 
He was the loneliest of men; Jonely in 
his flight from Egypt, lonely while herd- 
ing his flock in the wilderness, lonely 
on the summit, and lonely when descend- 
ing the sides of the hill—lonely in his 
death, and lonely in his burial. Even 
while mingling with the multitudes of aes 
Israel, he remained secluded and alone. 


Not merely does his mind overieay a... 
and take up centuries as a “little thine 
but hiseye overleaps them too, and en R 
-literally to see the word Cyrus inser be 
on his banner—the river Euphrates typ; 0 
aside—the cross, and him who bore j:— 
We have little doubt that many o },. 
visions became objective, and ‘ad rally 
painted themselves to the prophet’s ev. 


| The full solution of the dread mys; 
DAVID. diets. 
. of man and the world can be expect; 
David's genius reflects, of course, pat-| only from Christ. For why? He alo; 
tially the phases of his general character.| ynderstands it. He has passed up eve: 
It isa high, bold energy, combining the | <tep of the ladder from the child to ti 
fire of the warrior and finer enthusiasm of | God—from the manger to the throne. jj 
the lyric poet. This is its general tone,| has felt the pulse of a!l being... .Hero: 
but it undergoes numerous modifications. became grave in his presence, Pilate 
At one time it rises into a swell of grand-| washed his hands from the shadow of |). 
eur in which the strings of kis harp shiv-| }Jo0d, Peter wept at his look, and Juda 
er as if a storm were the harper. Again died at his recollection. Angels ministe: 
it sinks into a deep, solitary plaint, like! 4 to him or sung his praise ; the grav: 
the cry of a bittern in a lonely pool. At! was ashamed of hiding his dust; ear! 
a third time, it is a gush of joy—a mere! tp)rew his ransomed body up to heavi 
smile of devout gladness, transferred to} 944 Heaven sent forth all its guards avi 
his strain. Again, it is a quick earnest opened all its gates to receive him into is 
ery for deliverance from present danger. | posom. 





ad 
aes 


SOLOMON. 
. 


ioe ie ete eeemeaeies are? 


David was essentially a lyrical, Solo-} Tue Grave.—It buries every erro:—c 
mon is a combination of the didactive and | ers every defect—extinguishes every © 
descriptive poet....His fire, compared | sentment. From its peaceful bosom sprigs 
with David’s is calm and glowing—a | none but fond regrets and tender recol!e 
guarded furnace, not a flame tossed by | tions. Who can look down upon the gra‘ 
the wind; his flights are fewer, but they | of an enemy, and not feel a compunctiow: 
are as lofty and more sustained. The fa-| throb that he should have warred with tle 
ther has written hymns which storm the | poor handful of earth that lies moulderixy 
feelings, melt the heart, rouse the devo- | before him ?—Jrving. 


aS eta acelin: g's 
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GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


py JEREMIAH SCOTT, M. D 


THE PLANTS OF HINDOSTAN. 
India, being traversed, not only by im 
pense chains of high and rocky moun- 
tains, but also by hiils and deserts of 
sand, marshes and savannas, the produc- 
tions are Various as the different degrees 
of fertility in the soil itself. But on the 
shole, the vegetable kingdom is here sin- 
galarly rich in treasures, whether we are 
seeking beauty, utility, or only attractive 

subjects of study. 

One of the most interesting of these is 
the jatamansi, which is generally suppos- 
ed tobe the spikenard of the ancients, 
vith acostly ointment of which Mary 
anointed the feet of Jesus, when He paid 
His last visit to Lazarus and his sisters, 
immediately before the crucifixion. This 
plant, when fresh, is slightly aromatic, the 
odor being greatly increased by the sim- 
ple process of drying. Itis abundant on 
the hillsof Butan, on the heights of Ne- 
paul, and is found also on the plains, In 
its first impulse of growth it sends up sev- 
eral hairy spikes, which have a strong re- 
semblance to the tail of an ermine; but 
incolorthey are like young wheat ears. 
This spike is perennial, and constitutes 
in itself the drug known in commerce.-® 
From its summit sheots forth an herbace- 
ous stem, from six to twelve inches long, 
with smooth, entire leaves, the lower pair 
hearted and on footstalks, the stem leaves 
lanceolate and sessile; the stem being 
crowned with a corymb of white flowers. 
This plant was called narp by the an- 
cients; and Dr. Anderson, of Madras. has 
given us this curious philological remark, 
that inthe Tamul dictionary, most words 
commencing with nar, express some idea 
of perfume or fragrance. 

This drug is carried across the desert to 
Aleppo, where it is used in substances 
mixed with perfume, sometimes in the 


Vol.v. No. 3. 9, 





form of essence, put up in little phials like 
ottar of roses; at others itis worn in smal! 


bags. 


Caoutchouc, or India rubber, is the in 
spissated juice of the elastic gum vine, and 
also of several species of ficus. Belonging 
to the same genus as the former is the poi 
son nut, nux vomica, the kernel of which 
contains the deadliest of all vegetable 
poisons. By one of those wonderful pro 
visions of nature, that keep nutritive, 
healthful, and noxious principles perfect 
ly distinct in different cells and divisions 
ofthe same plant, the pulp of the fruit is 
perfectly harmless, being much sought 
and eaten by birds. Another species of 
the same genus is the cleansing nut, the 
ripe seeds of which are dried and sold in 
every market, to purify muddy water.— 
The Hindoos never drink clear well wa 
ter, if they can get pond or river water, 
which is always more or less impure. The 
vessel for containing the water is usually 
an unglazed earthen one, and around the 
sides of this, one of the nuts is rubbed, 
hard and quickly, for two or three min 
utes. The water is then left to settle, and 
in a short time all the impurities sink to 
the bottom, leaving the water clear; and, 
as is believed, perfectly wholesome. This 
isa very singular property, yet through 
what particular principle, or combination 
of principles it acts, it is difficult to con 
jecture. 


To the fig tribe, also; belongs that glo- 
ry of Indian trees, the sacred panian. It 
is, indeed, a forest of itself. There 
is one on the banks of Nerbuddah, 
ancient beyond computation—a venerable 
patriarch of unknown centuries, yet adorn- 
ed with all the freshness and grace of a 
perennial youth. Come for a moment be 
neath its shadow. How grand and sol- 
emn it is!—a vast dome of verdure sus. 
tained by innumerable pillars! These 
stems alone,occupy an area whose circum. 
ference is more than two thousand feet, 
while the projecting branches, which have 
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not yet dropped their offshoots into the 
earth, occupy a much largerspace. If 
you should count them, you would find at 
least three hundred and fifty of the large 
trunks, while the smaller ones exceed 
three thousanl. And when we think that 
each of them is continually putting forth 
new branches, and sending out new colo- 
nies, what limits can be set to its increase? 
This tree, when it was much smaller than 
itis now, has sheltered seven thousand 
men, affording them commodious resting 
places. We see it now as described by 
the poet, 


“Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The benged twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 

High over-arched, and echoing walks between.” 


Equally gigantic as a grass is the bam- 
boo, whose culms, or jointed stems, are 
frequently found one hundred and fifty 
feet high, with a diameter of more than a 
foot at the base. Think of it! A grass 
taller than our best trees! This plant 


grows with extreme rapidity, and literally 


extends itself into forests, Its luxuriant 
dark green foliage, which spreads out into 
a tuft or tassel at the summit, waves in 
the spicy air, as the tall and slender stems 
sway to and fro witha kind of religious 
solemnity. 


There are few plants more extensively 
useful thanthis. The cane is used fora 
great variety of purposes. The palanquin, 
which is a kind of a chair or chaise, used 
in the East us a vehicle of conveyance for 
people of quality, is manufactured from 
the bamboo. The palanquin is usually 
borne by eight men, who relieve each other 
at intervals; and is often furnished with 
luxuriant cushions and fine curtains, in 
very costly style. No article in the 
world could be so well adapted to this 
purpose as the bamboo, combining, as it 
does, in a pre-eminent degree, the prop- 
erties of lightness, strength, firmness and 
durability. 





The small stems are used a th 
dles of umbrellas, and for walkiy g-cat 
Houses are built of the larger stems. = a 
of which are said to last even a yy», 
years. Boats are also built of it, ana 
floors, boxes, bedsteads, cups, basker 
and mats are manufactured of it: 
when split, it forms bow- strings st 
great variety of other utensils. I a" 
common fence for gardens and fields, ' : 
the tubes are frequently used for ware. 
pipes. The young and tender shoots a» 
cut and eaten as asparagus; but as th, 
get older they become coated both wii}, 
and without with silex, or pure sand. Py 
per is prepared from the bamboo by by 
ing and maceration in water, when it 
comes a stiff paste. 

Nothing can exceed the delicacy g,, 
gracefulness of these extensive Sesiis 
which are so prominent a feature of ;) 
Indian landscape, though but little is y, 
known of their actual wealth. The {)) 
age ofevery species is given off in fea: 
ery clusters, spreading their exqnisiy 
plumage or the soft air; while the long 
and pendant leaves of the palms are « 
abroad, gay and verdant streamers. There 
are said to be no less than four hundred 
and fifty-six different species of Indi» 
wood. Of these a large portion are» 
dapted to useful purposes by the natives 
India being traversed by the colossa! 
range of the Himalaya mountains, eon 
bines the products of almost every 20: 
and clime. These mountains, as is wel! 
known, embrace the loftiest summits v: 
ourglobe. The gradations of vegetable 
life which they present to the traveler ar, 
in themselves, an interesting study. Tix 
easy and pleasant slopes that stretch th 
vast chain along the north-easteri boun 
dary of Hindostan, present a favorally 
disposed surface for catching the warm 
breezes that steal up from the immeus 
plains of that country, while, at the san 
time, they are sheltered from the co. 
winds of Siberia by the great terraces tha: 
are piled up against the north. Hew 
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ye tropical an’ temperate regions anne’ stan. This vegetable, in its appearance 
-, much higher altitude than is often | bears a strong resemblance to the com 
fou ree in other Alpine regions. At their | | mon plant of our woods, which is known 
pase We find the most conspicuous pro- | as wild indigo. It has the same winged 
jyctions of the topics, the palm, pome- | leaf and butterfly-shaped flower. Labor 
yanate, orange, mango, banana, and | and land being very cheap in India, it 
bamboo. The pine- -apple, sugar-cane and | can b+ produced to better profit and ad 
are cultivated in the valleys ata/| vantage there than in most other places; 
jght of four thousand feet; but above | and in this genial clime the work cun al 
 aiealial of six thousand feet, only | so be done without shelter, consequently 
wheat, millet, barley, and the other nor- | the expense of houses is avoided. 
therm grains will succeed. At an eleva- | | The first step in its cultivation is toe pre 
snof about four thousand feet, it snows pare the ground. This should be mellow, 
every winter; but on the slopes fronting | | rich, perfectly free from weeds, and quite 
sindostan, the pine, chestnut, oak, wal- | dry. The seeds are sown in narrow drills 
. and other trees of the temperate zones | about one foot asunder. The rainy sea 
efound ata great elevation. These, | son affords the only proper time for sow- 
ior favorable circumstances, when not | ing, etherwise, if deposited in a dry soil, 
ested by the avalanche, by the steril- | the crop will be lost. If kept free from 
»y of the soil, or the rupture of declivi- | weet, it will be fit for cutting in three 
jes. extend themselves, gradually, how- | months; and this must be done before it 
wer, passing into pine forests, to the flowers, otherwise the virtues of the leaf 
beight of thirteen thousand feet; and this | will be exhausted in the product of the 
the limit of cultivation, no villages be- | flower. The cuttings may be repeated in 
og found above that point; and even | favorable seasons every six weeks, du 
bere the harvest yields but a meagre re- | 
wm for the labor bestowed. The vine, | tempted at any other time, for if cut du 
favorable situations, affords mpeg! 





nice, 


; 


ring the time of rain; nor must they be at 


ring a dry season the plants will not 


srapes at an elevation of from eight thou- {spring again, and the ground stock is 





and te twelve thousand feet. At the | completely lost. 
height of fourteen thousand feet are found| This is the most precarious of the I) 
one clumps of fir, birch, rhododendron, | dian crops; for the plants being extrenx 
gooseberry and whortleberry bushes; but | ly delicate and tender, they are liable to 
ey are, emphatically. “few and far be- be greatly injured, and are often wholly 
ween.” By another advance, we reach | destroyed by the hail storms to which the 
the small woody or herbaceous flowering | climate is subject, while the hardier plants 
plants which are peculiar to the arctic re- scarcely suffer any injury. 
ms; and beyond these the mosses and The cuttings may generally be contin- 
chens exhibit the last traces of vegeta-| ued for the space of two years. 
ble life,in the confines of the region of} As soon as the indigo is cut, it is mace 
eternal snow. Here the last expiring ef-| rated in water, contained in a deep vat, 
forts of vegetation are similar to those of| until it parts with its coloring matter.— 
the summits of the Caucasus, the Andes, | The liquor is then drawn off into another 
the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and also the| vat, where it undergoes a peculiar process 
productions of the arctic and antarctic re- | of heating, by which the fecula or deposit 
sions. of the coloring matter becomes separated 
Indigo, which is the product of an| fromthe water. This fecula is then de 
\siatie plant, the indigofera tinctona, is| canted intoa third vat, where, having re- 
tivated to a large extent in Hindo-! mained for some time, it is strained thro’ 
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flannel bags, and placed in shallow wood- 
en boxes set in the shade, when the process 
of evaporation begins. When it acquires 
a considerable degree of solidity, yet is 
not wholly dry, it is eut in pieces about 
an inch square. When fully dry, it is 
packed in boxes or put in bags, and is 
then ready for the market. 

A little sketch of the history of this in- 
dispensable article of commeree may not 
be inappropriate here. There is undoubt- 
ed evidence of the fact, that the indigo 
plant was cultivated in India, and the 
preparation of the drug was practiced at a 
very remote period-of antiquity. Pliny, 
thongh he was led into error in regard to 
the preparation of the drug, yet undoubt- 
edly was acquainted with it, under the 
name of Indicum, which he tells us was 
brought from India, and when diluted 
with water, produced an admirable mix- 
ture of blue and purple colors. He also 
mentions tests by which the genuine arti- 
cle could be discriminated. It is true that 
the identity of the drug deseribed by 
Pliny, with the modern indigo, has been 
questioned by some writers; yet, it would 
appear from all the evidence in the case, 
on quite inadequate grounds. But it is 
absolutely certain that indigo was import. 
ed into Europe by the overland route 
through Alexandria, previously to the dis- 
covery of the passage to India around the 
Cape of Good Hope. In the early stages 
of its use, a little of it was generally mix- 
ed with woad to improve its color. The 
proportion of indigo was inereased by de- 
grees, until at length the woad was en- 
tirely rejected. Owing to this eircum- 
stance, the growers of woad excited a 
stringent opposilion to the use of indigo. 
An imperial edict was published in Ger- 
many, prohibiting the use of devil’s dye, 
as it was termed by the opposition; while 
by the same authority, great eare was ta- 
ken to prevent the elandestine importa- 
tion of the prohibited drug. The magis- 
trates of Nuremberg went still further, 
and compelled the dyers of that city to 





forswear the use of indigo on foireencl 
oath. In 1598, at the solicitation of the 
woad growers of Languedoc, the Use of 
indigo was prohibited in that Provinge 
and it was not until 1737 that the dyers of 
France were left toa free choice of sub 
stances to be used in their business. 
The cotton-plant and sugar-cane are 
so indigenous to the East Indies; by: ,, 
we are more especially interested jy them § 
as articles of our own growth, mannfao. 
ture and commerce, they will fall into thei, 
place among the descriptions of the yoo, 
tation of our Southern States. ’ 





ELEGANT EXTRACT. .THE MOTHER, 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

T saw her large blue eyes swell yi); 

maternal tenderness, as she gazed in q)) 
the plenitude of a mother’s love, upon 
the painful countenance of her silent, iy 
ploring child. I saw her bursting bosom 
heave with agonizing fear, as she gently 
pressed its little, out-stretched hand be 
tween her own, and bathed it in tears. 
I saw her unwearied care anticipate her 
infant’s wants, untold by words, but elo 
quently told by an infantile look, and in 
tuitively comprehended by a mother's 
love; and when the little sufferer slum 
bered, I saw a mother’s care command 3 
mother’s grief, and half respiring, check 
the rising sobbings of her soul, lest a 
full sigh should wake her sleeping bal: 
It was then that busy memory gave 
present pain a heightened anguish, and 
shrouded in gloomy bodements the a 
dearing prattling of her child, its smiles 
of timid triumph, as its tottering fee’ 
bore it from chair to chair, its supplian! 
hands seeking maternal safety. These 
and a thousand other endearments rushed 
on her mind, and like a transient light in 
some dark solitude, made misery still 
more poignant. 

The remembrance of hours spent 
the society of her child, gradually deve! 
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oping its bodily and mental powers, im- 
4 saddened pleasure to maternal 
sarsing; When suddenly a feeble groan 
dissolved its vision, for the vital taper of 
per child was sinking into its socket... 
er stifled sighs now burst into convuls- 
ive sobbings in her bosom, while her la- 
poring soul gave the pure spirit of her 
child to God. I sincerely participated in 
ier afflictions, and was silent in this 
«ene of woe, a8 I was unwilling to inter- 
rupt the sacred tribute of her grief, or 
welasp that firm embrace, which pressed 
slifeless infant toa mother’s bosom, for 
on it would ‘be cradled in its coffin, and 
hushed in the lone mansion of the grave, 
orer Which the winds of winter would 
howl its lullaby. 

I thought, as I witnessed her conflict- 
ing feelings, how kindly Providence had 
implanted in a mother’s bosom, that per- 
wrering love Which enables her to bear, 
vith unrepining fortitude, the various cares 
connected with our childhood, and that 
those men are monsters who repay with 
cold indifference the affectionate solici- 
tude that guarded their years of helpless 
infancy. I felt a glow within my bosom, 
a filial offering to the memory of my motb- 
e, With a sigh lest my thoughtless boy- 
hood may have given her pain, uncon- 
scious of the sacred debt of gratitude due 
w the feelings of a parent. 


THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. J. 8. C. ABBOTT. 

There are several packet ships plying 
between New York and Liverpool. If 1 
am about to cross the Atlantic,1I select 
that ship which appears to me to be most 
commodious and safe. Other persons, 
vith the same object in view, seleet a dif- 
frent ship. Perhaps they think it better 
adapted to encounter storms, or they wish 
‘ogoin company with a friend who has 
already secured his passage. We all em- 


God prospers us all. He sends his wind 
to waftus across the ocean, and one after 
another we arrive at our destined port. One 
ship has furnished rather the best accom 
medations and most pleasant society. An. 
other has proved the better sailor. A third 
has rode through every storm, without 
shipping a sea. Butall are good ships. 
All arrive in safety; and the little incon- 
veniences of the voyage are soon forgot- 
ten. 

Thus de several individuals who have 
become the disciples of Jesus Christ, set 
out on their voyage to Heaven. Their 
tastes, their friendships, their means of 
information respecting the different organ- 
izations into which the Christian Church 
is divided, are different. One has had his 
attention called to the subject of religion 
while listening te the appeals of an Epis 
copal clergyman; and consequently his 
earliest and his warmest religious associ 
ations cluster around the Episcopal church 
Anotheris surrounded with Baptist friends, 
who have plead with him and prayed for 
him till, by the blessing of God, he has 
been led to the believer’s hope. And in 
their Christian sympathies he finds sup 
port and encouragement, such as he can 
find no where else. Another would have 
gone down to the grave, strong in his sins, 
were it not that the earnest accents of a 
Methodist preacher startled his slumber 
ing conscience. He was led to the class 
meeting, and, while listening to fervent 
prayer, the Holy Spirit renewed his heart 
Such a man will surely embark in the 
Methodist ship, to meet the storms and 
adverse winds of life. Another has beer 
reared in the bosom of a Congregational 
family. He has, from early life, listened 
to the prayers of parents whose stable and 
cheerful piety has ever been soothing his 
passions and appealing to his conscience. 
He has been led by them, by the hand, to 
the church, and has listened year after 
year to the calm instructions of their re- 
vered pastor. And when, by the grace of 





bark on the voyage, in our different ships. 


God, he becomes a child of Jesus, he 
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thinks there is no ship in the world like 
the good old Congregationalist. Another, 
who has few early pre-possessions to influ. 

ence his choice—whe has no youthful re- 
ligious associations entwining around his 
heart, embarks on board any ship that 
happens to be most eonvenient. After 
seiling a few days, a storm arises and fogs 
and adverse winds are encountered. He 
thinks it the fault of the ship, and begins 
to murmur. As soon as he sees another 
sail looming in the distanoe, he will take 
no rest till he is put on board, bag and 
baggage. But before many days pass a- 
way, some new inconveniences induce 
him to try another ship that heaves in 
sight. And it has generally been observ- 
ed that snch a man never leaves a ship 
without throwing back a few vollies of 
peevishness and petulence as he goes 
down her side. 

In this way, perhaps, he changes several 
times before the voyage of life terminates. 
But at last he arrives safely in the harbor, 
and probably expresses his regret, to his 
early companions, that he did not contin- 
ue the voyage with them. Such an one 
should not be severely censured. His insta- 
bility of mind is, perhaps, as much his 
misfortune as his fault. 

We all have our preferences. I have 
mine. The ship I have embarked in I like 
exceedingly. I like the hull and the rig- 
ing—the passengers and the crew. But 
when I see another ship, with full sail 
and favoring breeze, careering over the 
same sea and bound to the same port, I for 
one feel like giving her three cheers, and 
bidding her God speed. If a piratic craft 
iooms in sight, I feel no disposition to stop 
and fight her, but to crowd on every stitch 
of canvass, and press on our way. 

But to leave this figure. Become a sin- 
cere disciple of Jesus Christ; openly pro- 
fess your attachment to him, and conse- 
crate your life to his service, and it is com- 
paratively of littleconsequence with what 
denomination of Christians you may unite 
I say of little consequence—I do not say of 





If the heart be right with Gog as 
shall conscientiously strive in a)j things 
to conform to his will. And whey ; this 
conscientious conformity results jn 4; os. 
ent ecclesiastical organizations, holdi: 
the same essential truths, and aiming x 
the same general object, the frown of (4 
is not to be anticipated. Indeed, as fy: 
we can judge, God approves of all. s,¢) 
organizations, for he sends his Special 
Spirit to guide and prosper all. 


none. 


From Frazer's Magazin: 
AMERICAN VANITY, 

We are not at all surprised at wha; 
this country is most foolishly called 
conceit and vanity of the Americans. 
What people in the world have so five, ; 
magnificent a country? Besides that, the 
have some reason to be proud of then 
selves. We have given the chief feature 
ef their eastern and inland territory, | 
the reader has any imagination for idea 
of this kind, let him picture to himsl; 
what will be the aspect of things wheo 
the tide of population has crossed the 
long range of the Rocky Mountains, aud 
occupying the valleys of the western cvasi 
has built other Bostons and New Yorks 
im the harbors of Oregon and California 
This tide of population is now advancing 
along a line of more than a thousand 
miles, at the rate of eighteen miles a yeu 
and each year, as the population behind 
becomes larger, the number of new se 
tlers is increased, and the rate of advance: 
is accelerated. This vast crowd of ever 
onward-pressing settlers is not formed oi 
the same materials as the inhabitants oi 
an European province; that is,there are 10: 
at its head a few intelligent but delicate. 
ly-brought-up men of eapital, whileal 
the rest are ignorant laborers; but ever) 
one of these pioneers of civilization cas 
handle the axe and the rifle, and can “cal 
culate.” 

If ever these magnificent dreams of the 
American people are realized..and a! 
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wit wanted for their realization is that | ted, fuel would be abundant and reason- 
nai should go on as they have been| able. No house hasa fire place ora chim 
ing on for the last two centuries. .there| ney. A little charcoal in a copper dish, 
iil be seated upon that vast continent a| placed in the middle of the apartment, 
opulation greater than that of all Europe, | is the extent; of an attempt at a social fire. 
x)! speaking the same language, all active-| At Bishop Gobat’s and one other house, 
winded intelligent and well off. They | stoves were noticed. At Dr. Spaulding’s 
will stand, as it were, the centre of the| missionary room at Damascus, a regular 
qorld, between the two great oceans, with | Boston stove diffused comfort, and could 


furope on one hand, and Asiaon the oth-| nowhere else be found in town. 

«. With such a future before him, we} Old as Palestine is, as the residence of 
gust parden the Yankee if we finda little civilized man, there is not one decent 
dash of self-complacency in his compo-| road, five miles long, in the whole terri- 
ition; and bear with the surprise and | tory. Paths are struck out where there 
annoyance Which he expresses at finding are the fewest stones or the least mud, 
se know so little of himself and of his over one man’s field, or through any 
country. Our humble opinion is, that we | premises the rider wishes to go. If He- 
ought to know better. Great as is the in-| rod the Great, whose passion for building 
juence Which America has already had | magnificent cities, was equal to Abbas 
spon Europe, we conceive that this is a/ Pasha’s in Egypt, for creating palaces, had 
mere intimation of the influence which made five miles of good road from Jeru 
it is destined to have upon the world. | salem towards Jaffa, he would have con 
— | ferred a blessing on his abused and de- 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE AND SY-! graded country. I have roamed over the 
RIA IN 1851. | stupendous ruins which mark the ambi- 
rey a nen. | tion of that energetic but wicked wretch, 
with feelings that were never called into 
Jerusalem is tolerably clean—from its lo- activity, in stepping from one fallen col- 
cation on a steep hill side, and not be-| umn to another. With all his determined 
cause the inhabitants are disposed to) ambition to leave enduring monuments in 
keep itin a good condition. Filth apper-| granite, that could withstand the assault 
tains to Arabs wherever they are. Deep| of the elements, or the destructive agencies 
cisterns abound, cut into the solid rock,| of conquerors—in after ages—the besom 
in which rain water is carefully collected, | of destruction has swept them away, 
which is used for all domestie purposes. |and Cmsarea, the magnificent capital of 
Waterearriers bring some in skins, on| Judea, has not one human being within 
jonkeys from the pool of Siloam, but on-| its boundaries. The only living thing in 
lyafew are able or desirous of a supply | sight, where there were the finest speci 
from without the wall. A fine stream is| mens of architecture—palaces beyond pal- 
conducted to the city from Bethlehem, |uces, and marble, and an exhibition of 
vinding its way through the mountains,!| wealth and refinement, while he was in 
which is exclusively devoted to the pur- the meridian of his glory—was one soli- 
poses of the celebrated mosque of Omar, | tary horse, feeding among the crushed 
onthe very spot once occupied by the fragments of sculptured stone, asI passed 
mple of Solomon. | over the lonely site of a once grand and 

Wood for fuel is always dear—being! beautiful residence of a splendid court. 
sold by weight, and is principally roots of! From the days of the Jebnsites, whose 
Olive trees, brought from a distance on capital was the present rock on which 
camels. If trees were planted as sugges- Jerusalem stands, every successive people 
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who have had possession of Palestine, 
have fixed their habitations on the very 
pinnacles of the mountains. Every town 
and village, therefore, is up somewhere.— 
No one residesin the valleys. From some 
hill top, the spectator has an admirable 
view of many different places that appear 
quite near; but to reach any of them he 
must descend a mile or so, and crossa 
horrible ravine or a yawning gorge, and 
subsequently wind up and onward, like 
the gyrations of a cork screw, for ten or 
twenty hours, to get at the top of the pro- 
posed settlement. Miles are unheard of 
in Palestine. Everybody speaks of hours 
who design a movement. It is seven 
hours toone place for example; two to 
somewhere else; and forty to another.— 
The makinga jaunt through the Holy 
Land of Syria, is an expensive affair, in- 
deed. There must be pack mules for car- 
rying beds, food, and all that may be re- 
quired daily. Three persons necessarily 
have two—then there must be a cook, a 
muleteer, and a dragoman, who does all 
the talking and answers all the questions, 
for the Arabic language is difficult to ac- 
quire, and without an interpreter it is 
impossible to know where you are, or 
what you see, Finally, each traveler is 
mounted on a horse, who is followed by a 
groom, and he too, must have a mule to 
carry the provender. All this makes a 
kind of a caravan, a long string of ani- 
mals, slowly winding up and down the 
horrible trails of the land, single file, at 
the rate of from twoto three miles only 
an hour. 


In the course of the day, many places 
of interest mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, are distinctly seen, which are not 
approached. When I stood at Bethel, 
Rama was in full sight, and the mosque 
over the tomb of Samuel the prophet.— 
Both Hora the upper, and Gibeon also, 
where Joshua took a position when he 
said, “Sun stand thou still on Gibeon, and 
thou moon upon the valley of Ajalon,” 
and other localities of immense interest to 


——— 


the bi blical scholar and sacred geographer 
At night it is necessary to seek a Stop 
ping place in a village for security Be 
yond a town or hamlet, there is nota sin. 
gle habitation. 

All lodge in the same apartment, op 1}, 
ground, on your own beds, surrounded 
by armies of insects eager for y our blood. 
Poor things, ifit were not for Strangers 
fleas would soon be extinct, for they nt 
to despise the Arabs, who sleep sound); 
in spite of their nippers. Horses, eo, 
camels, goats, dogs and the family, a 
not unfrequently all congregated jn oy. 
room. The night before reaching Dama 
cus we suffered exceedingly on accoyy; 
of the multitude of lodgers in the room— 
for the landlord had in addition to ¢\p 
beasts and creeping things of Noah's ark. 
three wives. and their restless children, 

The reason of taking hill tops for towns 
has reference, in the first place to secur; 
ty. They can discover the approach of 
visitors, and if they don’t like them, keep 
them at bay with the great balls always 
on hand—great stones, which but once in 
motion, would sweep through all opposi 
tion, Secondly, when the winter rain 
set in, the gorges are filled with angry 
torrents, that gorge out the hill-sides £0 
that not aresting place for a house could 
be found. 

An air of desolation everywhere reigns 
outside the town, and every person you 
meet is armed to the teeth with pistols 
blunderbusses, long guns, swords, dag 
gers, spears, down to a little club. 

Although an advocate for peace, and al 
most non-resistant in sentiment, I hav 
long been lugging a stout horse-pistol al! 
over the country, not knowing wha: 
might happen. Had an attack been made 
upon our train, lam quite sure I should 
have run instead of giving a shot, for! 
have a moral antipathy to powder. 

The majority of the inhabitants are idle 
—time is of no account. A very few do 
all the drudgery, and the rest smoke— 





The richer the individual, the better 
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she quality of the tobacco, and the longer 
ihe flexible stem of his nargelch. They 
poke at births, at marriages, and at 
geaths there is more smoking than ever. 
One everlasting cloud of smoke, the pro- 
juct of more pipes than there are virtues 
ip the possessions of the twelve tribes, is 
wotinually rising to the zenith, through 
jelength and breadth of the Land of 
Promise — Transcript. 


For the Miscellany. 


\NCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE ENGLISH. 





The following account is taken from a 
ys. written anno 1678: 

There were very few free schools in 
England before the Reformation. Youth 
vere generally taught Latin in the mon- 
gteries, and young women in nunneries, 
vhere they learned needle-work, confec- 
tionary, surgery, physic, (apothecaries 
being very rare at that time,) writing, 
drawing, de. &c. 

The nuns of St.Mary,Kingston,in Wilts, 
vere often seen coming forth into the 
Nywph Hay, with their racks and wheels 
io spin, sometimes to the number of sev- 
ety, all of whom were not nuns but 
young girls sent there for education. 

Anciently, before the Reformation, or- 
dinary men’s houses, such as copy-hold- 
esand the like, had no chimney, but 
flues, like louvee-holes. 

In the halls and parlors of great hous- 
és, Were written texts of Scripture on the 
painted cloths. The lawyers say, that 
before the time of Henry the Eighth one 
shall hardly find an action on the case, as 
for slander, &c., once in a year, quod nata. 

In gentlemen’s houses, at Christmas, 
the first dish served up at table 
was a boar’s head, with a lemon in his 
mouth, At Queen’s College, in Oxford, 
this custom has been retained in late years; 
the bearer of it brought it into the hall, 
singing to an old tune an old Latin rhyme, 
Coput apridefero, cc. 








The first dish that was brought to the 
table on Easter-day, was a red herring 
riding away on horseback; i. e. a herring 
ordered by the cook, something after the 
likeness of a man on horseback, set in a 
corn-salad. 

The custom of eating a gammon of ba 
con at Easter, which is still kept up in 
many parts of England, was founded on 
this, viz: toshew their abhorrence of Ju 
daism, at that solemn commemoration of 
our Lord’s resurrection. 

The use of “ your humble servant,” 
came first into England on the marriage 
of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry the 
Fourth of France, which is derived from 
votre tres humble serviteur. The usual sa)- 
utation before that time, was “God help 
you!” “God be with you!” and among 
the vulgar, “How dost do?’ with a 
thump on the shoulder. 

Till this time, the court itself was un 
polished and unmannered. King James’ 
court was so far from being civil to wo- 
men, that the ladies, nay the Queen her. 
self, could hardly pass by the King’s a 
partment without receiving some affront. 

At the parish priests’ houses in France, 
especially in Languedoc, the table cloth 
was on the board all day long, and ready 
for what was in the house to be put there 
on, for strangers, travelers, friars and 
pilgrims. 

Noblemen and gentlemen of fair estates, 
had their heralds, who wore their eoats of 
arms at Christmas and at other solemn 
times, and cried Largesse thrice. A neat 
built chapel, and the spacious hall, were 
all the rooms of note; the rest were small- 
er. 

At Tomarton, in Gloucestershire, an 
ciently the seat of the Rivers. was a dun- 
geon thirteen or fourteen feet deep; about 
four feet high were iron rings fastened to 
the wall, which were probably to tie of- 
fending villains to, as lords of manors 
had this power over their villains (or soc- 
cage tenants,) and had all of them, no 
doubt, such places for their punishment. 
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In de ays of yore, lords and gentlemen 
lived in the country, like petty kings; had 
jura regalia belonging to their seigniories; 
had their castles and boroughs; had gal- 
lows’ in their liberties, where they could 
try, condemn, and execute; never went to 
London but in parliament time, or once a 
year to do their homage to the king. They 
always ate in Gothic halls, at the high ta- 
ble, or orielle, (which was a little room at 
the upper end of the hall, where stood a 
table,) with the folks at the side-tables. 
The meat was served up by watch-words. 
Jacks are butof late invention. The poor 
boys did turn the spits, and licked the 
drippings for their pains. 

The hearth was commonly in the mid- 
dle, whence the saying, “round about our 
coal fire.” 

Every baron and gentleman of estate, 
kept great horses for men-at-arms; some 
had their armories sufficient to furnish Ou, 
some hundreds of men. 

Thehalls of the Justices of the Peace 
were dreadful to behold: the screen was 
garnished with corselets and helmets, 
gaping with open mouths, with coats of 
mail, lances, pikes, halberts, brown-bills, 
batterdastors and bucklers. 


Every gentlemanlike man kept a spar- 
row-hawk, and the priest a hobby; it was 
a divertisement for young gentlewomen to 
manne sparrow-hawks and merlines. 


Before the Reformation there were no 
poor-rates; the charitable doles given at re- 
ligious houses, and church ale in every 
parish did the business. In every parish 
there was a church house, to which be- 
longed spits, pots, crocks, &c., for dress- 
ing provisions. Here housekeepers met 
and were merry, and gave their charity. 
The young people came there, too, and 
had dancing, bowling, &c. There 
were few or no alms-houses before the 
time of Henry the Eighth. That at Ox- 
ford, opposite Christchurch, was one of 
the most ancient in England. In every 
church was a poor man’s box, and the 





like at great inns. 


Glass tiddowe, except in chy urches ay4 
gentlemen’s houses, were rare before the 
time of Henry VIII. Copy-holders 
poor people had none. 

Noblemen’s and gentlemen’s coats y.», 
of the beadles and yeomen of the oy, 
i.e: gathered in the middle. The es ch 
ers inthe Inns of Court yet retain tha 
fashion in their gowns. 

When a church was to be built, sh. 
watched and prayed on the vigil of a, 
dedication, and took that point of ‘he 
horizon where the sun arose, for the ex. 
which makes that variation; so tha (. 
stand true, except those built betweey 4, 
equinoxes. - This has been freq yen) 
proved, the line pointing to that pan 
the horizon where the sun rises on the dy, 
of that saint to whom the church was di. 
icated. 

In Scotland, especially among the high 
landers, the women make a curtesy to the 
new moon; and our English women hay: 
a touch of this, some of them sitting, 
stride ef a gate or stile the first evening 
new moon appears, and say, “A fix 
moon, God bless her.” 

The Normans brought with them iny 
England civility and building, which |x. 
ter, (hough it was gothic, was yet mag. 
nificent. 


and 


Upon great occasions of bustling in tho 
days, lords sounded their trumpets, and 
summoned those that held under them. 

Old Sir Walter Long, of Draycott, ke: 
a trumpeter, and rode with thirty servan's 
or retainers. Hence the Sheriff's trum 
pets at this day. 

No younger brothers were to betake 
themselves to trades, but were churchmer 
or retainers to yreat men. 

From the time of Erasmus until abou 
1650, the learning was downright pedav- 
try. The conversation and habits of thox 
times were as starched as their bands, and 
square beards and gravity was taken for 
wisdom. The doctors, in those days, wer 
but old boys, when quibbles passed for 
wit,even in their sermons. The gentry 
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a citizens had little learning of any 
zind, and their way of breeding up their 
children Was suitable to the rest. They 
as as severe to their children as their 
«hoolmasters, and their schoolmasters as 
asters of the house of correction. The 
shild perfectly loathed the sight of his pa- 
vents, a8 the slave his torture. Gentle- 
ms of thirty or forty years of age were to 
sand like mutes and fools, bareheaded, 
pefore their parents, and the daughters, 
yown women,) were to stand at the cup- 
hoard side, during the whole time of their 
ail mother’s visit, unless (as the fash- 
was,) leave was desired, that a cush- 
ion was to be giventhem to kneel upon, 
brought by the serving man, after they had 
done sufficient penance in standing. The 
young fellowshad their foreheads turned 
:p and stiffened with spittle; they were to 
sand mannerly, thus:—the foretop order- 
od as before, With one hand placed at the 
bow-string, and the other behind. The 
gentlewomen had prodigious fans, as is 
to be seen in old pictures, like that instru- 
ment which is used to «rive feathers, 
having handles at least half a yard long; 
with these the daughters were oftentimes 
corrected. Sir Edward Coke rode the cir- 
cait with such a fan. The Earl of Man- 
chester also used such a fan. But fathers 
and mothers slashed their daughters in 
ihe time of their bosom discipline, when 
they were perfect women, At Oxford the 
rod was frequently used by the tutors and 
deans; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, 
vhipped his pupil with his sword by his 
side, when he came to take leave of him 
to gv to the Inns of Court. 





CHARITY. 


If your lot be ever to solicit charities 
for the needy, you will have much more 
pleasure than chagrin ; you will find that 
youhave enriched yourself, first of all, 
in the knowledge of human nature—that 
you have become versatile in suiting your 
approach to all the varying dispositions 
of men. Sometimes you will feel that no 
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living thing is so mean as man; then, in 
the next hour, you will thank God for the 
great soul of goodness vouchsafed to some 
men. And finally, you will think better 
of Christians of every name, when you 
find that kindness does not belong to your 
sect alone, but is found richly in all. And 
you will have better luck than we have, 
if you do not find men, the members of 
no church, who would be patterns of deli- 
cate and wise liberality, to multijudes who 
are in the church.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


say ~ For the Miscellany. 
SATURDAY EVENING IN THE CITY 
OF THE STRAITS. 


BY MRS. ELECTA M. SHELDON. 





Tis Saturday evening. The weary 
week of toil is eclosing—the quietude of 
Sabbath rest already begins to steal over 
the mind, andthe busy din of household 
preparation is almost over. 

Even here, beneath my very window, is 
the opening act of the last scene in the 
weekly drama of domestic life. 

I am looking out upon the ever-chang- 
ing panorama of the principal city mar- 
ket. 

What a perfect kaleidoscope is formed 
by the many tints and hues of costume; 
and how one seems to read in dress, in 
gesture and in the very step, something of 
the character and circumstances of each. 

Here the high and low, the rich and 
poor, the vicious and the good, all meet 
and mingle; yet each pursues his own 
purpose unnoticed and unmolested. How 
characteristic this, of city life—amid the 
thronging crowd in solitude. Yet He, who 
hath created all, knows well, and marks 
each varying shade of thought, each half- 
formed purpose. and every want and woe 
of allthese throbbing hearts; and not one 
jot or tittle of each life’s history shall sink 
into oblivion. 

This isa glorious evening. The sun is 
sinking to his rest, and the fleecy drapery 
of Heaven is changed from snowy white 
to roseate hue, all fringed with molten 
gold. 






~ 
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Nature is ever beautiful—in the quie- 
tude of country life, where all around is 
the Creator’s handiwork—in the bustling 
village, where art and nature strive for 
mastery—and here in the crowded city, 
where one must look up, look heavenward, 
to mark the unmarred tracery of that Mas- 
ter-hand ;_ while all around are lessons in 
the book of human life, bearing to the 
mind ideas of the vastness of that com- 
plex machinery which He controls who 
is Omnipotent. 

The twilight deepens—the roseate hued 
and golden-fringed drapery about the day- 
king’s couch, has given place to the pur- 
ple type of royalty; and as the beams of 
day slowly depart, the fleecy curtains of 
the West roll back into a leaden cloud. 

Lights are glancing to and fro in the 
market-place—now a long row of glitter- 
ing lamps reveals the ever-changing, still- 
increasing multitude. 

Here comes the humble laborer with the 
hard-earned product of his toil—and here 
too, is the stricken child of poverty. 

The weary-hearted are here—the mour- 
ner,and they whose living sorrows are 
like vultures preying on the very soul. 

The novelty of this scene draws hither 
also the light-hearted and the gay. But 
the happy mother is at home with her 
babes. The man of leisure, the merchant 
prince, and the well-to-do citizen have 
come and gone. 

The spacious vault of heaven seems of 
a deeper azure, andihe eye wanders thro’ 
its depths to catch the faintest gleam from 
those brilliant diamonds that compose 
night’s peerless coronet. 

No ray yet greets the vision. Oh, 
should He who made them all, shut out 
night’s beauty, and the glorious day from 
this our sinful earth, what fearful gloom, 
what terrible despair, would settle down, 
and still the throbbings ofall Nature’s 
pulse. 

Yet how unmindful is yon busy throng, 
and how ungrateful are all human hearts 
for these our daily gifts—our long-contin- 
ued blessings. 





A soft, sweet, silvery radiance js. Spread 
ing over heaven—the coming of the Queer 
of Night, and the gemming of the, ne 
expanse with countless jewels, ass:;, , 
watching, waiting soul, of the yp; fai 
goodness of Creation’s Lord. 

The merry bells ring out the 
nine—the market crowd disperse; the 
lights move to and fro, then one by 
they flicker and expire. 

The last faint light is gone—the },. 
lingering footstep’s echo is los} jy lis 
tance, and the busy market-place js quite 
deserted. 

The lone watcher in yon lofty tower 
tolls forth at intervals one solemn yy 
which fae and near bespeaks, not deg} 
but safety through night’s silent hours, 

Pale Luna’s carrolls onward ’mida se, 
of silvery light, and peace and beay: 
spread their wings over the smiling ear:h 

Now, kneeling at the Mercy seat, is 
fitting that the soul should breathe gla 
thanks for mercies past, and seek meu 
preparation for the day of rest. 

THE BLUE ROSE. 

The following extract from a late Par: 
letter, will be.read with great interest )j 
florists and amateur gardeners : 

“ The horticulturists, botanists, and fy 
ral amateurs generally are just now ins 
high state of excitement. The great row 
garden at Luxembourg, where all the 
known varieties of that beautiful flowe 
are collected, is about to have an increas 
in its family. The triumph of modern 
horticulture is about to see the day, or a 
least so hope and pray all those interest 
ed. This triumph is nothing more nor 
less than the blue rose! The plant upor 
which the florists have staked their mor 
tal happiness, has leaved and budded 
and upon the just opening petals of the 
bud, a clear though dark blue is plainly 
to be seen. This will be the fourth positive 
color obtained by artificial crossing. The 
yellow, or tea rose, the black or purple 
rose, and the striped rose are all inven 
1ons—creations—of skillful gardening.” 
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BY MRe, E. M. SPENCER. 








Oh! where is the mother that watched o’er my childhood, 
Near the bright silver stream, and the green spreading wildwoud ¢ 
Where with smiles and caresses she hushed with emotion, 







And calmed every wave of life’s troubled ocean. 







When the bright stars of night their vigils were keeping, 
And others were lost, in forgetfulness sleeping, 

Then the words which she spoke of affection and love, | 
Were like whispers from angels so soft from above. 






Sop ee cs 






I see the loved cottage, and the flowers by the fountain, 
The hawthorn and wild rose that grew on the mountain, 
And the spot where I wandered in the shade ofthe dell, 
Oh say—can you tell? 












But where is my mother? 





And oft I remember when I ran in the race, 
To catch the gay butterffy swift on the chase, 

Or sat myself down by the clear purling stream, f H 
To laugh at the glance of its silvery beam. 








But past, and forever. are youth’s sunny hours; big 
4 

Farewell to my home and the fragrance of flowers, 

I have left them—in spring they blossom still there— : 








But where is my mother—my mother, oh where ? 





She has gone to her home of peace and of rest, 
Where the ransomed shall meet in the land of the blest; 
She wears a bright crown of glory above, 

And drinks from the fountains of light and of love. 








She has put on her vestments, immortality’s light, 
And she walks o’er the streets of Jerusalem bright; 
She has met all the saints and the prophets of old. 
With the song of redemption, and the harp of pure gold 











Farewell my dear mother, thou art gone to thy rest; 





Peace, peace to thy ashes, sleep on with the blest ! 
I would plant asweet myrtle, whose fragrance should wave, H 
In the breath of the wind, with the grass o’er thy grave. ; 










And the voice ofits music should call me at even, 
Sweet as the lute of the seraphim echoes in heaven; 
And how I have loved thee, affection should tell, ’ 
As I mingled my tears with the dew-drops that fell. 











Thy virtues still live, thy meekness of mind 
Sha'l be cherished forever, in mem’ry enshrined; 

Farewell my dear mother, thou ari gone to thy rest— 
Peace, peace to thy ashes—sleep on with the blest. 
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THE WEST. 

The West has never yet understood her 
relative importance and value. She is 
unconscious of her own strength and pow- 
er. She does not seem to know that she 
is susceptible of mighty energies and 
mighty results. She is like Sampson, 
asleep, and needs to be aroused with the 
startling ery, ‘“‘The Philistines are upon 
thee, mighty one.” And should she 
arise and shake herself and discover her 
strength, she might astonish others, as 
she most likely would herself, by an ex- 
hibition of her power. We will not speak 
of her vast resources in natural produc- 
tions of forest, field and flood; or of the 
inexhaustible richness of her minerals. In 
atl these she is pre-eminently great. Nor 
will we speak of the vast weight of influ- 
ence she would exert in the political 
world—of her overpowering influence in 
the Presidential contests that are to be.— 
All these influences must be felt by others 
whether the West ever becomes conscious 
of her importance or not. But we shall 
confine ourselves to one particular form 
in which her power should, and _ulti- 
mately will, be felt. And that is in her 
literature. 1 am well aware that the West 
is hardly supposed to be in possession of 
intellectual strength or moral and intellect- 
ual greatness. I do not think that she 
is herself in any wise conscious of 
the position she ought to occupy in the 
great literary world. She does not appre- 
ciate her own resources: she has not 
weighed and estimated the talent there is 
already in her midst. She has been, and 
is, at the present time, too much underthe 
influence of an overweening fondness for 
any thing Eastern. She thinks, still, that 
wise men must come from the East, to 

read befora her the gold and frankin- 























cense and myrrh of SS pr 
tions; and that to these she can a. 

for any thing truly worthy or nodle 

she is not discriminating: she gy. . 
separate the precious from the yj), 
even now she is being infected—the plage 
spot is already seen on her fair te: 
nance, produced by the moral Uy 
the Eastern press. x 

Almost any publication, from the } 
will find a ready sale and earnest region 
while many of her own gifted sons, ify, 
get a hearing at all, must go to the Rex 
and utter their cry from some {fayors! 
spot ; and thus obtain a vantage en a 
from whence they may secure the atten: | 
of those who, otherwise, would be deaf, 
them, though they should charm ney 
wisely. Hence, when a book of rea! no 
is written, the utility of which is ay, 
rent to all, the knowing ones will adyis 
the author to go to the East, and publi, 
under the influence of some of the may 
moth publishing houses. 

Now, the question comes up, why is ¢\) 
necessary? Simply, because the Wes: hae 
never felt the necessity of formivy a 
opinion of her own or of showing 
respect, and a disposition to bring out her 
own talent and sustain her own literature 
She has concluded without investiga‘: 
that she must rely on the East for the pre 
sent, if not in the future, for it 

Now, there can be no objectio: 
her availing herself of all the facilities 
within her reach to elevate herself, tha: 
she may occupy her true position. Su 
that she neglect her own literatur 
instead of fostering and sustaining it, \ 
the only reasonable ground of complain’. 
The West, undoubtedly, has every varie! 
of talent in her midst, and might have lx 
Magazines as popular and as interesting 
as the International or Harper’s, or avy 
other, if the same means were employed 
which is employed,to bring out those Mag 
zines. The money of the East and th 
West is poured out in constant streams 
for these productions, while many, tha 
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wight grow to their stature, if fostered, are | might tend to elevate the whole. But we 
jong out 8 sickly existence. The) 
West noW sustains with all her influence. | ous fields, and our own sweet villages, to 
aster periodicals, while her own are! be aware of what they can be, and what 
aained by but a part of her own popu- | they ought to be. And we are conscious 
wee without the assistance of the East.| that the time is at hand, when there wil] 
for who in the East pays for Western pub- | be a change in our literary affairs, and that 
iehed literature? Enterprizing publishers | the west will manifest a spirit worthy of 
sill purchase it,in the manuscript, forthe | herself, and show that she is not behind 
West supplies them with means to do this. | the very chief luminaries of the east. 

While Western periodicals have to be She must, in order to this change: think 
supported by the gratuitous contributions | for herself; and instead of referring con 
some of her real nobility, who love her stantly to the opinions of the east, as it is 


OL 


ind are proud of her character and influ-| indefinitely expressed, she must form a 


want the people of our own broad, glori 


judgment of her own, of what is pure, and 
"hese see with pain the fair, the noble good, and beautiful. When she shall do 
yest, bowing down to those who are no| this, she will write for herself. Thought 
js, and forgetting her birth-right and | must have expression: and nene has a 


ence. 
7 
i 





go 
her glorious destiny. | right to let another, east or west, think 
But how few feel the importance of mak-/| for him. It is high treason against mind 
og an effort to change this state of things. | as well as against the God of universal 
We rejoice in the creation of light ; and | mind, to refuse to think, and to think 
whether that light appears in the east or deeply and earnestly. 
» the west, we Shall ever hail it joy. But; It is, perhaps, true that the west her 
ve feel an honest pride when we see the | tofore has had too many new scenes to 
yest, the land of our adoption and love, | distract her attention, and been too busily 
sanding up in the might, God has given | engaged, to suffer her to deliberate. But 
her,and casting abroad that strong radi-| the time for deep and continued thought 
ance Which it is her glory to shed. There | has come; and we owe it to ourselves— 
wre lights, in the east, whose province | We owe it to our children and the world 
it is to move a nation’s heart; in these, too,|t® enter the arena, and contend in the 
wedelight. All lovers of their country | *Pitit of the wise and noble of former days 
lore todo these honor. We are no sec- | not for a supremacy, but for an equality— 
tiualist, and this is the very reason we | Which now we have not, because we would 
writeas we do. The west is capable of | not, hitherto, have it. 
jifusing as beautiful and steady alight} The mind, as well as the arm, needs 
is the east; and while we make no war on exercise to give it strength and force. This 


the east—nay, rather while we bid her} alone will make it strong. Our minds 





God-speed in her noble labors in science | have been taxed far too lightly—we want 
and literature—we would have the west| a burden rolled upon us to test our abili 
equally active in enlightening and beau- | ty and develop our strength. Nay, there 
ifving the whole land. must be a continual draft upon our minds 
Wewill not seek to array one portion of | all their energies must be taxed, and large 
he country against another, even ina lit-| ly too, if we would understand our capa- 
erary contest, unless we could first bind} bilities, and know the power of this 
eich party to receive from the other, on| wonderful agent. 
equal terms, whatever might be for their Care certainly should be taken not to 
mutual benefit. We would have free trade | over-task; but it should be taxed to the 
1 a free interchange of that which | extent of its power. He that does all he 
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can to-day, will be able to-morrow to in- 
crease his mental toil, and will doubtless 
be astonished at the ease with which the 
task of yesterday is now accomplished.— 
The load that yesterday seemed ready to 
crush him, is but pastime to-day. It be- 
comes more and more easy upon every suc- 
ceeding effort, to surmount difficulties, 
and to succeed in efforts of mental disci- 
pline and intellectual acquirements. 

It is really distressing to witness the 
apathy of many in view of the mis-im- 
provement of time, and their inattention 
to the great work of elevating our species. 
Minds of the first order, having all the 
elements of greatness, are suffered to re- 
main unimproved and well-nigh blank.— 
That there are so few Websters, and 
Wrights, and Calhouns, is not because 
there are but few who could possibly rival 
these men of might, but because few will 
engage in, and pursue that course of men- 
tal training, requisite to the development 
of their minds. 

But it may be said, all cannot be great 
men. There is undoubtedly a diversity of 
talent and genius. But every sound mind 
—every map endowed with common sense, 
is capable of surprising attainments, and 
may, with a proper attention to reading 
and thought, be prepared for the highest 
position in society. And we live in ex- 
pectation of witnessing a rivalry in intel- 
lectual labors between each part of this 
great and glorious land. We want to see 
no rivalry but this, when each seeks to 
excel in brightness and glory, while each 
rejoices in the elevation of the other. 


It is our hope and our faith that our 
own good land will be redeemed from dark- 
ness, mental and moral, and appear in 
future in the glory of thought, and in the 
brightness of a pure and an elevated in- 
telligence. Much has already been done— 
much is being done ; but still we need a 
new impulse and an increased and deter- 
mined action on the part of each and all, 
and it willbe seen that there is a rapid 
and constantly increasing advancement 





—— 
should ever 


toward that perfection which 
be the star of our hope. And we say t 

all our readers, do not alone pray Pred 
ly for the consummation of these pire, 
hopes, but let your own labors, as well . 
your money, be devoted to the aceo 


nplish. 
ment of such a glorious result. 


Q. 


T+ The postage on the Miscellany, yp. 
der five hundred miles, will be | 1, peer 
number, if paid quarterly in advance: } 
will be double that amount if not paid i 
advance. Over five hundred, and under 
fifteen hundred miles, rates are doubled 
Pay in advance and save your money, 


Tue Peniysutar Fowunrtaiy ayp Norm 
Western Dotitark WEEKLY.—This paper ig 
edited by H. C. Knight, Esq., assisted by 
a strong array of titled gentlemen of un- 
doubted talent. The Ladies’ and Youthy 
departments are under the charge of Mrs, 
E. M. Sheldon, the only untitled one, g 
mong the noble host who labor for the pub. 
lic good through this desirable paper. We 
ought to say, perhaps, after giving ex. 
pression to the above remark, that the ]a- 
dy no doubt as richly deserves a title 
as any ofthe band of worthies with whom 
she is associated. 

The Fountain is a valuable acquisition 
to the cause of Temperance. We hope it 
may find its way to the table of every fam. 
ily in the North-West. 


> We send the Miscellany this month 
to several persons who will feel an inter- 
est in circulating it, or we have not judged 
correctly of its character or theirs. If 
these gentlemen cannot personally bring 
their friends to an acquaintance with it 
they willdo us a great favor by request: 
ing some honest but efficient person to do 
so, and lay us under an obligation to them, 
by sending a list of subscribers, with the 
money for the same. They can retain 
one-fourth for their trouble, and remit the 


remainder by mail at the risk of the 
Pupisaas. 
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THE TBANSErT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. FROM THE SOUTH ENTRANCE, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 










BY WM. T. YOUNG. S 
The Volunteers of 1812—Indian Warfare—The Massacre at River Raisin—The i‘ 
Defense of Fort Stephenson. . 
The surrender of Detroit, afier the first march forthwith to Detroit, trusting to 
momentary shock of its announcement, the liberality®of Congress for future in ? 
sroused the spirit and patriotism of the demnification. Kentucky was represent Tl 7 
entire country, particularly among the edon different portions of the Western ; 
Western people, who felt especially ag- frontier by at least six thousand of her 
grieved by the disaster. A feeling, a-| brave volunteers. Virginia sent out fifteen 
mounting to enthusiasm, pervaded the hundred men, for whom the ladies of 
rholecommunity. The country was e-| Richmond made knapsacks and tents.— 
lectrified. The call to arms was hailed The same hearty patriotism, manifesting 
vith rapture by the pioneer population of itself by deeds, existed in every section of 
the West. Men capable of bearing arms | the country—even the opponents of the 
ried with one another who should be first| war were affected by it, and many of 
woenroll themselves. Men of all ranks | them became strenuous advocates of what 
and stations in life, filled the rolls of vol-| they had previously opposed. 
unteers. By the twenty-fifth of A gust,| As characteristic of the feeling which 
tine days after the surrender, four thou-| animated the West, the following Card 
aud men, armed and equipped, volunta- | which appeared in the newspapers of that 
rly assembled} at Urbana, in Ohio. Gov- day, is here inserted: 
ernor Meigs, of that State, washonorably| «<4 Card’—Col. Symmes, of the senior 
and conspicuously active in encouraging | division of {the Ohio Militia, presents his 
the patriotism manifested by his fellow respectful compliments to Major-General 
citizens. Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, Ma-| Brock, commanding his Britannic Ma 
ryland and Pennsylvania, poured forth jesty’s forces, white and red, in Upper 
their best citizens by thousands. The|Canada. Ool. Symmes observing that by 
Cityand County of Baltimore proposed | the 4th article of Capitulation of Fort De- 
dlone to raise an entire regiment. Onthe | troit, to Major-General Brock, all public 
spur of the moment, eighteen hundred | arms moving towards Detroit, are to be 
Kentuckians marched from Newport.— | delivered up, but as no place of deposit is 
Thegallant Col. R. M. Johnson, then mem- pointed out by the capitulation, forty thou- 
ber of Congress from Kentucky, proposed | sand stand of arms, coming within the 
raise five hundred mounted men, and description, are at the service of Major- 
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General Brock, ifhis Excellency will con- 
descend to come and take them.” 
The required number of men were soon 


inthe field. Brigadier-General William | 


H. Harrison, of the United States Army, 


was commissioned as Major-General by | 


the Governor of Kentucky, and assumed 
command ofthe army, numbering aboutten 
thousand men. 

In the wars which have taken place on 
this continent, between rival nations, the 
Indian tribes have been engaged. The 
British and French employed them in 
their quarrels; and in the Revolutionary 
War, and in the war of 1812 the Indians 
fought on the side of the British. History 
abounds with heart-rending accounts of 
Indian outrage, perpetrated during the 
Revolution, aod the recollection of the 
bloody massacres of the last war, is yet 
vivid in the remembrance f our citizens. 
No language can convey an adequate idea 
of the horrors and barbarities of Indian 
warfare. The Indian, from earliest infan- 
cy, is initiated into the cruelties and tor- 
tures of exterminating hostilities. War 
to the knife—the knife to the handle, is 
the first teaching he receives from the lips 
andexample of his father and brothers. 


His ambition is to use the scalping knife | 


and tomahawk with skill and success.— 
The scalp is more precious than the pris- 
oner. In the conflict he neither asks nor 
gives quarter. He or his enemy must lie 
dead on the field. Exceptions there are, 
it is true, to this general practice, but it 
is a most bloody and cruel mercy that 
stays the death-blow. The conquered 
victim had better, by far, fall dead be- 
neath the arm of his antagonist, than fol- 
low as a prisoner to the wigwam. In the 
latter case he is reserved for far more 
dreadful sufferings at the stake, oftentimes 
to be prepared to suit the cannibal tastes 
of his victor. 

With atrocious disregard of the dictates 
of humanity, the British government did 
not hesitate to enroll the murderous sava- 
ges in close alliance with their regular 
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| soldiers. They did this wis), . 
| knowledge of the difficulty of ;,. * 
| them, when once the fight beg, , 
the recognized limits of civilize, y,.. 
In all these instances, too, the }) 
stinct of the savage was referred ty}. 
| Christian employers, to intimgg, 7 
force their enemies to surrend,y 

To show the extent of this ¢. 
| trait in the Indian character, the } 
| timation which they put upon dhe. 
| blems of their prowess, and the 
| the 





ingenuity with which 
served and identified them, and » 

| same time furnish proof that 1) 

| the savage, in collecting the hor 

| dence of his attachment, to his al)is , 
not unwelcome or repugnant to the jy, 
we annex the following: 

Extracted from the American Reo 
brancer, (an impartial and autherticy 
lection of facts, published during the}a 
olutionary war,) for the year 17); 
14, p. 185. 

Boston, March }8 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Gemg 
of the New England militia, dated 4), 
ny, March 7th. 

“The peltry taken in the expedii 
will, you see, amount to a 


? 
Or 
5 


money. The possession of this boot 
first gave us great pleasure, but wew 


struck with horror to find among the put 





ages, eight large ones containing + 
of our unfortunate country folks, take 
| the three last years by the Seneca ls 
ans, from the inhabitants of the front 
of New York, New Jersey, Peunsylvau 
and Virginia, and sent by them asa jr 
ent to Col. Haldimand, Governor of Ua 
ada, to be transmitted to England. Thy 
were accompanied by the following ew 
ous letter to that gentleman. 

Tioga, January 3d, 172 
May it please Your Excellency, 

At the request of the Seneca Chie! 
herewith send to your Excellency, wot 
the care of James Bovd, eight packix 
of scalps, cured, dried, hooped and pa 
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with all the iedien isiemuaial marks, 

which the following is invoice and ex- 
nation. 
No. 1. 
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to mark their being killed by those in 
struments. 17 others, very gray, black 


hoops, plain brown color, no marks bat 


Containing 43 scalps ef Con-| the short club or casse-tete, to show that 


«s soldiers, killed in different skir- | they were knocked down dead, or had 


shi 


in 


painted red, with a sinall black spot | 
their being killed with bullets. 


pote 


nehes in diameter; the inside of the | 


es; these are stretched on black hoops | their brains beat out. 


No. 6. Cont tining 193 boy’s scalps of 
various ages, small green hoops, whitish 
ground on the skin, with red tears in the 


«) 62 of farmers killed in their homes; | middle, and black marks, knife, hatchet 
hoops painted red, the skin aud 
own, and marked with a hoe, a dark | 


le all around, 


to denote their being | 
prised in the night, and a black hat- | ground, 


or club as their death happened. 
No.7. Containing 211 girls scalps, big 
and little, 


small yellow hoops, white 


tears, hatchet, club, scalping 


:in the middle, signifying their being | knife. &c. 


Jed with that weapon. 


O. « 


their houses; hoops red, figure of a hoe | y umber of 122 


mark their profession, great white cir- 
the day time, a little re d foot te show 


d fighting for their lives and families. 

fo.3. Containing 97 of farmers; hoops 
ven, to show they were killed in the 
lds. a large white circle with a little 


pnd mark on it for the sun, to show it| 


sinthe day tine, black bullet raark 
some, and hatchet on others. 
to. 4. Containing 102 of farmers, mix- 
of several of the marks above, only 18 
rked with a little yellow flame, to de- 
e their being of prisoners burned alive 
r being scalped,their nails being pulled 
by the roots, and other torments; one 
these latter supposed to be of an Ameri- 
clergyman, his band being fixed to 
hoop of his scalp. Most of the far- 
rs,appear by the hair, to have been 
ng or middle-aged men, there being 
67 very grey heads among them all; 
hich made the service more essential. 
No.5. Containing 88 scalps of women, 
it braided in the Indian fashion to show 
ty Were mothers, hoops blue, skin yel- 
ground with little red tadpoles, to rep- 
ent, by way of triumph, the tears or 
hef occasioned to their relations, a black 
ping knife or hatchet at the bottom; 


9 Containing 98 of farmers killed | 





No. 8, 
all the 


This package is a mixture of 
varieties to the 
with a box of birch bark, 


above mentioned, 


mem 


| containing 29 little infant’s scalps of va- 
and sun, to show they were surprised | rjyus 


sizes, small white hoops, white 


| 
' ground, no tears, and only a little black 
tthey stood upon their defence, and | 


knife in the middle, to show they were 
ripped out oftheir mother’s bellies.” 

The foregoing is but one illustration of 
the indulgence of this barbarous mode of 
hostility 

A muth respected and estimable citi 
zen of Detroit, who was residing there at 
the time of the Revolutionary war, relates 
that it was the custom of the Indian-war 
parties, when they approached the town 
to give the warand death whoops, » 
that theinhabitants who were acquainted 
with their customs, could tell the number 
of scalps they had taken, and the number 
of prisoners they had brought, before they 
On 
large war party returned from an expedi 


appeared in sight. one occasion a 


tion to Kentucky. The accustomed sig 
nals of success were heard. The squaws 
and young Indians went out to meet them 
ranging themselves the side of the 
road, with sticks and clubs to whip the 
prisoners as they moved along. This was 
Witnessed by the gentleman above refer- 
ed to. 


young girls, not fifteen years of age, who 


on 


Among the prisoners were two 


escaped from their tormentors, and ran 


to him and an officer for protection. They 
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had Mir | 
“a 


succeeded in rescuing the ehildren from | of January, 1813. The enemy 
the whip until they reached the Council} preparations to receive them, “and wid 
House, where the right of the Indians to} a fire upon them when they ap», Wy 
beat them, ceased. to within a quarter of a mile of :j, tal 
This act of kindness was performed by | The river divided the two fore, Ow 
those gentlemen at the risk of their lives, | Lewis crossed with his command 4 
and in violation of the rights of the Indi- | i¢e, and drove the enemy from the} Z 
ans. For it, they were brought before the ; and pickets, where they were poste ;, 
commanding officer of the post, and threat-| the woods. There they made a s:ay; , 
ened with imprisonment at Montreal or| til they were again dispersed ang; j 
Quebec, if they again interrupted the to retreat, under a continual Charge fry 
Indians in the enjoyment of their privile- | their pursuers. At dark, the detackig 
ges. was drawn off and encamped on theo» 
At the commencement of the war of| from whence they had dislodged tie ». 
1812, the American government used|my. The vanquished consisted oj sa 
every possible means to induce the Indi-| bined force of one hundred Britis, y 
ans to remain neutral and quiet, but the|diers and four hundred Indians, yj, 
passion for war, and the strong induce-|command of Major Reynolds. Six 
ments offered to them by the British Gov- | wascomplete. The report of this achix 
ernment, were too powerful to be resisted. | ment at Gen. Winchester’s head yur 
They were seduced by promises and costly | created an excitement there among} 
presents, to join hands against the United | troops, which could only be satiste{ 
tates, and led by talented and influential | their marching forthwith to join ° lon 
chiefs, they rendered many and valuable | Lewis. General Winchester yieldei ; 
services to their christian allies. the desire of his officers and men. § 
The Indian of the Revolution, and the | joined Lewis on the 20th of January, ry 
Indian of the war of 1812, were the same | two hundred and fifty men, and took on 
in spirit and ferocity. The same insati-|mand. On the morning of the 2aj 
able thirst for blood, the same demon de-| daybreak, the American camp was 
light in death and carnage, animated both. | tacked by the British and Indians. 1 
In January, 1813, the American army number of the assailants was somevhe 
met with asad reverse at the River Rais-| about fifteen hundred. The Ameri 
in, in Michigan. This conflict is marked | force only eight hundred. The ati 
with incidents of horror and barbarity,| was made by a heavy fire of musketry a 
which stamp it as one entire scene of | field pieces. It was made so suddenly 
bloody butchery on the part of the enemy, unexpectedly, that there was no tive! 
which finds no parallel in the history of | ferming the troops advantageous); | 
war, where either of the contending par- | this difficulty, was added the unfavor 
ties made pretensions to civilization —| nature of the ground. The assault © 
This battle is known as the “Massacre at | sustained with great firmness and bravey 
the River Raisin.” for some time, when the right division 
Colonels Lewis and Allen, were order- | the forces, which was terribly exposed 
ed by Gen. Winchester, who was with the | an open field to a heavy fire, was orde’ 
left wing of the army at Fort Defiance, to| to retreat, with the object of occupy 
proceed with detachments to Frenchtown, ground less exposed. This movewt 
a settlement on the River Raisin, where | was discovered by the enemy, and the « 
the enemy were in force, annoying the in-| tire Indian force, with a portion o! 
habitants. The detachments arrived at| militia, directed their efforts to br 
Frenchtown in the afternoon of the 18th | them and throw them into disorder. } 
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de superiority in numbers, they suc- 
ded in preventing this part of our for- 
. from again forming in order for battle. 
»jeed, few of this division escaped; they 
ere surrounded by Indians and gallantly 
aght until their numbers were so redue- 
i that they were forced to surrender.— 
Major, Captain, and about twenty-five 
diers only escaped. While attempt- 
to reform this division into line, Gen. 
inchester and Colonel Lewis were sur- 
wnded and taken prisoners. The troops 
ho remained at the breast-work, defend- 
j themselves with desperation against 
arfulodds. It became evident to Gener- 
Winchester and his officers, that acon- 
inuance of the contest against the supe- 
Kor numbers of the enemy, was but an 
pjustifiable sacrifice of the brave men, 
hose ranks were ,continually, growing 
inner. It was resolved to surrender the 
ow that remained, as prisoners of war, 
yn condition that their lives should be 
pared, and their private property pretec 
i. The truth was, that no alternative 
mained but surrender or general massa- 
re. The ammunition was nearly exhaus- 
d, the enemy were concentrating their 
forces With a view to burn_the town, and 
it was declared that ne attempts would be 
made by the British officers to restrain 
the ferocity of the savages, who surround- 
edthe place in great numbers. Under 
these circumstances Gen. Winchester sur- 


rendered. 


In this conflict many feats ef noble dar- 
ing Were performed, by officers and men. 
Theenemy had taken possession of a barn, 
vithin rifle shot ef the American camp; 
here they were perfectly sheltered, while 
they fired into our pickets. It became im- 
portant to disledge them from their safe 
position. A single soldier undertook the 
task, and with almost a certainty of sac- 
rificing himself, rushed from the pickets, 
with alighted torch, to the barn, and set 
iton fire, The barn was consumed. The 
heroic volunteer had the good fortune to 
seturn in safety to the camp, amid a show- 





er of balls from the enemies’ muskets 
Every promise made by the British com- 
mander was violated. The Indians grat- 
ified their bloody propensity without res- 
traint. Some of the prisoners after the 
surrender, were tomahawked; some were 
shot, others were tortured and burned alive 
by the savages. The houses of our peo- 
ple were pillaged and destroyed. The 
prisoners who were not killed, were treat- 
ed in the most inhuman manner by the In- 
dians, in the presence of British officers, 
and no remonstrance or effort was made to 
restrain them. In violation of oft-repeated 
assurances from Col. Proctor, thatthe pris- 
oners, particularly the wounded, should be 
provided for as their necessities required 
and be conveyed in sleighs from the Rai- 
sin to Malden, they were placed in charge 
ofthe ruthless and exasperated savages. 
They were made to travel on foot through 
deep snow; and those whe were unable 
from their wounds to keep pace with the 
swift footed ¢ormentors, were tomahawked 
and scalped, and left by the roadside un- 
buried. Among the wounded was Capt 
Nathaniel Hart, of Kentucky; a near rela- 
tiveof Henry Clay. This officer was cap- 
tured after being wounded in the knee.— 
He was not able to move, and at the re 
quest of an officer was mounted on horse 
back. While thus situated and actually 
under the protection of a British officer, an 
Indian near by fired at him, and hit him 
in the head. He did net, however, fall 
from his seat, until anether Indian struck 
him on the head with a club, and beat him 
to the ground; he was then scalped, strip- 
ped of his clothing, and left on the ground 
until under cover of night, two days af- 
terwards, his body was taken into the 
wouods, by three of the inhabitants, and 
covered with brush wood to protect it from 
mutilation by the hogs. The men did not 
dare to bury the corpse for fear of the Io- 
dians. The rights of sepulture for the 
dead of our army were forbidden by the 
inhuman Proctor, and their bodies remain - 
ed exposed for the horrid feastings of dogs 
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succeeded in rescuing the ehildren from 
the whip until they reached the Council 
House, where the right of the Indians to 
beat them, ceased. 

This act of kindness was performed by 
those gentlemen at the risk of their lives, 
and in violation of the rights of the Indi- 
ans. For it, they were brought before the 
commanding officer of the post, and threat- 
ened with imprisonment at Montreal or 
Quebec, if they again interrupted the 
Indians inthe enjoyment of their privile- 
ges. 

At the commencement of the war of 
1812, the American government used 
every possible means to induce the Indi- 
ans to remain neutral and quiet, but the 
passion for war, and the strong induce- 
ments offered to them by the British Gov- 
ernment, were too powerful to be resisted. 
They were seduced by promises and costly 
presents, to join hands against the United 
States, and led by talented and influential 
chiefs, they rendered many and valuable 
services to their christian allies. 

The Indian of the Revolution, and the 
Iidian of the war of 1812, were the same 
in spirit and ferocity. The same insati- 
able thirst for blood, the same demon de- 
light in death and carnage, animated both. 

In January, 1813, the American army 
met with asad reverse at the River Rais- 
in, in Michigan. This conflict is marked 
with incidents of horror and barbarity, 
which stamp it as one entire scene of 
bloody butchery on the part of the enemy, 
which finds no parallel in the history of 
war, where either of the contending par- 
ties made pretensions to civilization.— 
This battle is known as the “Massacre at 
the River Raisin.” 

Colonels Lewis and Allen, were order- 
ed by Gen. Winchester, who was with the 
left wing of the army at Fort Defiance, to 
proceed with detachments to Frenchtown, 
a settlement on the River Raisin, where 
the enemy were in force, annoying the in- 
habitants. The detachments arrived at 
Frenchtown in the afternoon of the 18th 





of January, 1813. The enemy }; 
preparations to receive them, anj,,. 
a fire upon them when they approad } 
to within a quarter of a mile of ih, bel 
The river divided the two forges 0g 
Lewis crossed with his commap( ~ 
ice, and drove the enemy from the hy J 
and pickets, where they were poste . 
the woods. There they made a stay; s 
til they were again dispersed and; d 
to retreat, under a continual charge 
their pursuers. At dark, the detacl J 
a 
was drawn off and encamped on the oy 
from whence they had dislodged the a 
my. The vanquished consisted of sal 
bined force of one hundred British y 
diers and four hundred Indians, yj, 
command of Major Reynolds. Si. 
wascomplete. The report of this achis. 
ment at Gen. Winchester’s head quar, 
created an excitement there among i 
troops, Which could only be satistiej 
their marching forthwith to join Colas 
Lewis. General Winchester yielded; 
the desire of his officers and men. § 
joined Lewis on the 20th of January, vi 
two hundred and fifty men, and took cm 
mand. On the morning of the 22nd, g 
daybreak, the American camp vax 
tacked by the British and Indians. 7 
number of the assailants was somevh 
about fifteen hundred. The America 
force only eight hundred. The att 
was made by a heavy fire of musketry a 
field pieces. It was made so suddenly a 
unexpectedly, that there was no tine! 
forming the troops advantageously; | 
this difficulty, was added the unfavoraii 
nature of the ground. The assault 5 
sustained with great firmness and brave] 
for some time, when the right division 
the forces, which was terribly exposed 
an open field toa heavy fire, was order 
to retreat, with the object of occupy! 
ground less exposed. This movewel 
was discovered by the enemy, and the « 
tire Indian force, with a portion oft 
militia, directed their efforts to br 
them and throw them into disorder. 
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cir superiority in numbers, they suc- 
ded in preventing this part of our for- 
from again forming in order for battle. 
deed, few of this division escaped; they 
ere surrounded by Indians and gallantly 
paght until their numbers were so reduc- 
j that they were forced to surrender.— 
Vajor, Captain, and about twenty-five 
Jdiers only escaped. While attempt- 
cto re-form this division into line, Gen. 
inchester and Colonel Lewis were sur- 
woded and taken prisoners. The troops 
ho remained at the breast-work, defend- 
themselves with desperation against 
arfulodds. It became evident to Gener- 
Winchester and his officers, that acon- 
inuance of the contest against the supe- 
‘or numbers of the enemy, was but an 
pojustifiable sacrifice of the brave men, 
hose ranks were ,continually, growing 
sinner. It was resolved to surrender the 
ow that remained, as prisoners of war, 
oD egndition that their lives should be 
ared, and their private property protec 
i. The truth was, that no alternative 
remained but surrender or general massa- 
re. The ammunition was nearly exhaus- 
ted, the enemy were concentrating their 
forces With a view to burn _the town, and 
it was declared that no attempts would be 
made by the British officers to restrain 
the ferocity of the savages, who surround- 
edthe place in great numbers. Under 
these circumstances Gen. Winchester sur- 
rendered. 


ln this conflict many feats of noble dar- 
ing were performed, by officers and men. 
Theenemy had taken possession of a barn, 
Vithin rifle shot of the American camp; 
here they were perfectly sheltered, while 
they fired into our pickets. It became im- 
portant to disledge them from their safe 
position. A single soldier undertook the 
task, and with almost a certainty of sac- 
rificing himself, rushed from the pickets, 
with alighted torch, to the barn, and set 
iton fire, The barn was consumed. The 
heroic volunteer had the good fortune to 
return in safety to the camp, amid a show- 





er of balls from the enemies’ muskets. 
Every promise made by the British com- 
mander was violated. The Indians grat- 
ified their bloody propensity without res- 
traint. Some of the prisoners after the 
surrender, were tomahawked; some were 
shot, others were tortured and burned alive 
by the savages. The houses of our peo- 
ple were pillaged and destroyed. The 
prisoners who were not killed, were treat- 
ed in the most inhuman manner by the In- 
dians, in the presence of British officers, 
and no remonstrance or effort was made to 
restrain them. In violation of oft-repeated 
assurances from Col. Procter, thatthe pris- 
oners, particularly the wounded, should be 
provided for as their necessities required 
and be conveyed in sleighs from the Rai- 
sin to Malden, they were placed in charge 
ofthe ruthless and exasperated savages. 
They were made to travel on foot through 
deep snow; and those who were unable 
from their wounds to keep pace with the 
swift footed ¢ormentors, were tomahawked 
and scalped, and left by the roadside un- 
buried. Among the wounded was Capt 
Nathaniel Hart, of Kentucky; a near rela- 
tiveof Henry Clay. This officer was cap- 
tured after being wounded in the knee.— 
He was not able to move, and at the re 
quest of an officer was mounted on horse 
back. While thus situated and actually 
under the protection of a British officer, an 
Indian near by fired at him, and hit him 
in the head. He did net, however, fall 
from his seat, until anether Indian struck 
him on the head with a club, and beat him 
to the ground; he was then scalped, strip- 
ped of his clothing, and left on the ground 
until under cover of night, two days af- 
terwards, his body was taken into the 
wvods, by three of the inhabitants, and 
covered with brush wood to protect it from 
mutilation by the hogs. The men did not 
dare to bury the corpse for fear of the In- 
dians. The rights of sepulture for the 
dead of our army were forbidden by the 
inhuman Proctor, and their bodies remain - 
ed exposed for the horrid feastings of dogs 
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and hogs. Bodies which had been stealth- 
ily buried were exhumed by the red fiends. 
When the Kentucky volunteers, in the lat- 
ter part of the same year, marched over 
the scene of massacre to join Gen. Harri- 
son in pursuit of Proctor, they were greet- 
ed with the view of the bleached remains 
of their relatives and friends, still whiten- 
ing on the ground. They gathered them 
together and buried them with the hon- 
ors of war. 

Many of the prisoners who escaped the 
tomahawk of the savage were subseq uent- 
ly purchased of their Indian captors by 
the citizens of Detroit, and liberated. Gen. 
Winchester and his officers were taken to 
Quebee. 

On the day succeeding the battle the In- 
dians continued their atrocities. In one 
instance they set fire to a house in which 
were forty-eight prisoners. Some of these 
unfortunate men attempting to escape were 
shot down as they appeared at the door;— 
others were driven back and killed in the 
house, and were consumed with it. 

A citizen while going to his house alone 
and unarmed, was fired at and wounded. 
He was able to reach home: his father-in- 
law opened the door to let him 1n ; he just 
got within the house when he fell dead 
upon the floor. The Indians who shot 
him followed immediately, and reaching 
the house demanded admission. The door 
was opened by the old man, who was in- 
stantly shot down by the Indians. 

Dr. Gustavus M. Bower, surgeon’s Mate 
in the 5th regiment Kentucky volunteers, 
who was in the house of Jean Baptiste Je- 
reaume with the wounded prisoners, states 
that on the morning after the battle, about 
daylight, six or eight Indians came to the 
house. They sauntered about without mo- 
lesting any one, until their number was 
increased to two hundred—when they 
commenced plundering the inhabitants 
and killing the wounded. Dr. Bower was 
seized by an Indian, divested of a part of 
his clothing, and taken and placed upon 
a horse a short distance off, with orders 





from his captor to remain ther Poon 
this spot he watched the actions of y,,), 
dians. He saw Captain Hickmay ke re 
ed down, with several others, atthe 4, 
Supposing from this that a genera] me 
cre was to take place, he attempted; 
reach a house about one hundred vanks 
distant, to give the persons confix 4 thes 
warning of their danger. Approachiz 
the house, he saw that it was surroyp4,; 
by Indians, and was thus pree!nded ;; . 
effecting his purpose. His presence yy 
at this moment discovered by an Injij, 
chief, named McCarty, who came Up 
him and delivered his horse and blayiy 
to him, and told him to go back tos, 
house he had left. The Indian who g, 
captured Bower now came up and nisi 
his tomahawk to kill him, but was preven 
ted by McCarty. Dr. Bower then obeys 
McCarty’s orders, and when he reachej 
the house, saw the Indians leading ayy 
some prisoners, whom he afterwards = 
lying in the road, horribly mangled anj 
naked. Bower and several others wer 
then collected around a cariole which vs 
filled with plunder. One of the men m 
med Blythe, endeavored to persuade his 
captor to take him to Malden—for whieh 
he offered him fifty dollars. While m- 
king this agreement, another Indian step- 
ped up behind Blythe and tomahavwked 
scalped and stripped him. Bower's attes- 
tion was then attracted to the burning hov 
ses, Which he knew contained prisouers 
who were unable to get away. The hou 
ses being nearly consumed, the Indiau 
marched off with Bower and a few others, 
At Sandy Creek they stopped and prepir- 
ed food. They were eating, when an |» 
dian proposed to Searl, one of the prison 
ers, to exchange his moccasins for Sear!’s 
shoes, which he did. They then exch 
ged hats, and the Indian struck Sear! up 
on the shoulder with his tomahawk; cet 
ting into his body. Searl caught hold o/ 
the weapon and attempted to resist, bu! 
seeing that his fate was inevitable, he clo 
sed his eyes and quietly awaited the fats 
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of, | which clave his skullintwo. Soon E the Rapids of the Miami, where he con 
ber, three others shared the same fate.— | structed Fort Meigs. Here, in May, 1813, 
as soon after taken to Detroit and | he was besieged by two thousand British 





ywer W 
ansomed by the citizens of that place.| and Indians, under Proctor and Tecum 


any other instances might be given of! seh. The bombardment by land and wa 

ine sufferings of the prisoners taken atthe | ter continued several days. The enemy 
iver Raisin; but sufficient have been nar- | first appeared on the 25th of April, and on 
sted to show the unparalleled barbarity | the 9th of May, were re pulsed, routed, and 
of Indian warriors, When conquerors, and | forced to abandon the sie ge. Having as 
ty afford the means of estimating the great | certained that they had ke ft the vicinity, 

jificulties and trying circumstances at- | Gen. Harrison left Fort Me igs under charge 
endant upon the exercise of power and! of Gen. Greene Clay, and marched to Low- 

suthority over them in time of peace. er Sandusky. 

At the massacre of Frenchtown, perish-| Remaining there a short time, he pro 
edmany of the noblest sons of Kentucky. | ceeded to Franklinton, where the soldiers 
garce @ family of note, in that patriot-| were to assemble to prosecute the cam 
ic State, but bewailed the loss of a beloved | paign, and retake the territory lost by 
relative. At Frankfort, the Governor and | Gen. Hull. Major Croghan, a young offi 
many of the citizens were at the theatre | cer of the regular army, was left with one 
shen the sed news of Winchester’s defeat | hundred and sixty men at Lower Sandus 
rached there. The whole audience at| ky, in garrison at Fort Stephenson. Here 
once, by one impulse, retired to learn the | he was attacked by a large force under 
detailsof thecalamity. Presently fathers | Proctor, and with but a single cannon, re 
sere seen going about half distracted, and | pulsed them completely. An account of 
nothers, Wives and sisters, were weeping | this siege, though familiar to the reader, 
in the retirement of their homes. The} is worthy of repetition, if it were only to 



















every dwelling. But like Hull’s surren- the young commander and his youthful 
der, this second disaster contributed to in- | companions. 
crease the ardor of the people for revenge.| On Sunday evening, August Ist, 18/3 
Whilethey mourned for the dead, they re- | 500 British regulars, and from seven to 
solved to revenge their sacrifice. eight hundred Indians, under the immedi- 
When Gen. Harrison was informed that | ate command of Proctor, appeared before 
Winchester had advanced towards French- | Fort Stephenson. He made such disposi 
town, he immediately prepared to join | tion of his troops as effectually to cut off 
him with a re-inforcement. Having pro-| the retreat of the garrison if they should 
ceeded about six miles, and ascertained that | attempt one. He then sent Col. Elliott 
‘Vinchester’s defeat was complete, he re- | and Major Chambers to demand the sur- 
solved to return. A detachment of one | render of the Fort, with the stereotyped 
hundred and seventy men was sent for-| assertion that ‘‘ he was anxious to spare 
ward to Frenchtown, with directions to} the effusion of blood, which would be out 
proceed as far as possible to assist those | of his power to effect if he should be com- 
who were fortunate enough to escape— | pelled to take the fort by storm.” 
these were very few—the great depth of} Croghan’s reply was, that he was de- 
snow prevented their getting far in ad-| termined to defend the place to the Jast 
vance of their pursuers. They were over-| extremity, and that no force, however 
taken and captured. large, should induce him to surrender.— 
Immediately after the affair at French- | This reply being communicated to Proctor, 
town, Gen. Harrison marched his army to 








voice of lamentation was heard in nearly | commemorate the invincible courage of 


he commenced a brisk fire upon the for 
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from his gun-boats in the river, and a 
howitzer on shore. The fire was kept up 
through the night with but little effect.— 
At an early hour the next morning, three 
6 pounders, which in the night had been 
placed on shore within 250°yards of the 
pickets opened their fire, but with no great 
effect. From the mancuvres of Proctor, 
Croghan judged that he would attempt ta- 
king it by storming it at its north-west an- 
gle. With the best means in his power he 
strengthened the point of anticipated as- 
sault. He had divined the intentions of 
Proctor. Finding that his guns were in- 
effectual, Proctor formed his men into two 
columns. . Lieut. Col. Short led the prin- 
cipal one, of one hundred and fifty men, 
and advanced to within twenty paces of 
the lines. The garrison opened adestruc- 
tive fire upon them, which threw them in- 
to confusion. They were quickly rallied 
by their leader, and again advancing leap- 
ed into the ditch; just then the single six 
pounder of the fort was brought into re- 
quisition. A fire of grape was poured from 
it which killed or wounded nearly every 
man who had entered the ditch. The 
fall of the advance threw the balance of 
the column into such disorder and fear, 
that their officers were unable to rally 
them. They retired and sought safety in 
the adjoining woods, During tbe assault 
a fire was kept up against the fort, from 
five 6 pounders and a howitzer. The on- 
ly loss sustained by the garrison was, one 
man killed, one wounded. The loss of the 
enemy was at least 150. In the ditch were 
found killed, Lieut. Col. Short, one Lieu- 
tenant and fifty soldiers. Early on the 
morning of the 3d, the enemy sailed down 
the river, leaving behind them a boat con- 
taining clothing and military stores and 
several stands of arms. 


The defence of this fort was a desperate 
undertaking. The adventurous bravery 
and daring resolution of the young com- 
mander, achieved what the wisdom of 
more experienced officers would have de- 
cided to be impossible. It was truly a for- 





lorn hope for that brave band of y \ aa 
in their illy protected fort, to eXpect 7 
to survive the determined attack o; , 
enemies. The pickets were ack 
high; the bayonets of the soldiers , 7 
nailed upon the side of the upper » a 
pointing downwards. The char, Be of the 
enemy evinced a disposition to oo», 7 
the post at all hazards. In the cour : 
twenty-four hours, they discharged § 
hundred shots, one hundred of whic), te 
within the fort, happily doing no jp) 

Among the incidents of this by} " 
defence, showing the confidence of neal 
emy in obtaining an easy victory, was 
insolenee of the Indian allies previous ‘ 
the charge. When Elliott went to ion 
the surrender of the fort, he was receiy, 
outside the pickets by Ensign Shipp~ 
While conversing, one of Elliott's Indi; ang 
came up, and taking hold of Shipp a. 
tempted to take off his coat. Shipp droy, 
him off with his sword. The Indian vx 
certain there would be a capitulation, ani 
pleased with Shipp’s coat, intended t) «, 
cure it for himself, in advance. The 
emy intended to punish with outrageox 
barbarity, the refusal of Col. Cro; ghan t 
surrender. The threat made by ‘El 
that if they were compelled to take d 
fort, there would be a general massac 
would have been realized, had the eveu: 
of the day been favorable to the besieger 
Col. Short, who led the attack, wa 
less bloody minded than Proctor and bis 
agents. Ashe advanced to storm the for 
he shouted to his men “ to,zive the Amer 
icans no quarters.” 


ibe 


Scarcely had he given utterance to the 
savage order, when he was laid prostrate 
by a shot from the fort. The man whe 
would refuse quarters, found himself a 
supplicant for the kindness which he had 
resolved to deny to others. The men vb 
were ordered to give “no quarters” were 
relieved and treated with the utmost kind 
ness by the soldiers in the garrison; aud 
while the fire was kept up against thew 
they supplied the suffering and wounded 
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y with water from their own can- 


epem 


yeens. 
This victory, for such it may truly be 


ermed, was hailed with joy and gratifica- 
jon. It was the turning point of the war 
in this section, and was the precursor of 
jecisive and important success, which fol- 
jowed closely upon it, resulting in driving 
the enemy from his strong holds, and 
planting the American standard, both up- 
op regained and conquered territory. 


JOSEPHINE AT MALMAISON. 

The feelings with which Josephine took 

up her residence at Malmaison, amidst the 
scenes 80 dear to ber, may be conceived; 
but (rue to the wishes of the emperor, and 
t the dictates of her own elevated mind, 
che bore up under her trying situation with 
exemplary dignity; but grief had done its 
part, and no one could look into her face, 
or meet the sweet melancholy smile with 
which she welcomed them, without being 
moved. Happy days, which she had en- 
joyed amidst these scenes with many of 
those who waited on her, were sadly con- 
tasted with her forlorn feelings ; and 
though she strove to speak cheerfully, and 
vever complained, the tears which she tri- 
ed to check or to conceal would sometimes 
force their way. The chief indulgence 
which she allowed her feelings was during 
those hours of the day when she shut her- 
self up alone in Napoleon’s Cabinet: that 
chamber where so many moments of con- 
fidentia] intercourse had passed,and which 
she continued to hold so sacred that scarce- 
ly any one but herself ever entered it. She 
would not suffer any thing to be moved 
since Napoleon had occupied it. She 
would herself wipe away the dust, fearing 
that other hands might disturb what he 
bad touched. The volume, which he had 
been reading when last there,lay on the ta- 
ble, open at the page at which he had last 
looked. The map was there, with all his 
tracings of some meditated route; the pen 
which had given permanence to some 
passing thought lay beside it ; articles of 
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dress were on some of the chairs—every- 
thing looked as if he were about to enter. 

Everything under the changed circum- 
stances which brought Josephine back to 
Malmaison, her influence over Napoleon 
which had been always powerful, was not 
diminished. No estrangement took place 
between them. His visits to her were fre- 
quent, though her increased sadness was 
always observed on those days when he 
made them. They corresponded to the 
last moment of her life. The Jeiters which 
she received from him were her greatest 
solace. It is thus she alludes to them in 
writing to him: ‘Continue to retain a 
kind recollection of your friend; give her 
the consolation of occasionally hearing 
from you, that you still preserve that at- 
tachment for her which alone constitutes 
the happiness of her existence.” 

The nuptials of Napoleon and Maria 
Louise took place a very short time after 
the divorce was ratified. Whatever the 
bitter feelings of Josephine might have 
been, they were not mingled with one un- 
generous or unjust sentiment. No ill-feel- 
ing toward the new empress was excited 
in her bosom by the rapturous greetings 
with which she was welcomed on her ar- 
rival. ‘Every one thought,” said she, 
“‘to endeavor to render France dear to an 
empress who has left her native country 
to take up her abode among strangers.” 


But however elevated above all the 
meaner passions, the affections of Jose- 
phine had received a wound from which 
they could not recover, and she found it 
essential for anything like peace of mind, 
to remove from scenes of former happiness. 
She retired to a noble mansion in Navar- 
re, the gift of Napoleon ; and as he had 
made a most munificent settlement on her, 
she was able to follow the bent of her be- 
nevolent mind, and to pass her time in do- 
ing good. So far from feeling any morti- 
tification on the birth of his son, she un- 
feignedly participated in the gratification 
which the emperor felt, and she ever took 
the most lively interest in the child. She 
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was deeply affected when his birth was 
announced to her, and retired to her cham- 
ber to weep unseen; but no murmur min- 
gled with those natural tears. 

It is rare to meet an example of one like 
Josephine, who has escaped the faults 
which experience tells us beset the ex- 
tremes of Destiny. In all the power and 
luxury of the highest elevation, no cold 
selfishness ever chilled the current of her 
generous feelings; for in the midst of pros- 
perity her highest gratification was to serve 
her fellow creatures, and in adverse cir- 
cumstances, unspited at the world, such 
was still her sweet solace. She was, in- 
deed, so wonderfully sustained through. 
out all the changes and chances of her 
eventful life, that it needs no assurance to 
convince us that she must have sought for 
support beyond this transitory scene. 

She employed the peasantry about Na- 
varre in making roads and other useful 
works. Ever prompt in giving help to 
those in want, she chanced to meet one of 
the sisters of charity one day, seeking as- 
sistance for the wounded who lay in a 
neighboring hospital. Josephine gave 
large relief, promised to put all in train to 
have her supplied with linen for the sick, 
and that she would help to prepare lint 
forthe wounded. The petitioner pronoun- 
ced a blessing on her, and went on her 
way, but turned back to ask the name of 
her benefactress; the answer was affect- 
ing: ‘‘ I ampoor Josephine.” 

There can be no doubt but that Napole- 
on’s thoughts often turned with tender- 
ness to the days that he had passed with 
Josephine. Proof was given of an un- 
changing attachment to her, in the favors 
which he lavished on those connected with 
her by relationship or affection. Among 
her friends was Mrs. Damer, so celebrated 
for her success in sculpture. She had be- 
come acquainted with her while she was 
passing some time in Paris. Charmed by 
Josephine’s varied attractions, she delight- 
ed in her society, and they became fast 
friends; when parting, they promised nev- 





er to furget each other. The first me 
tion which Mrs. Damer had of Josep), we 
second marriage was one day whe, , 
French gentleman waited on her: jy. ot 
the bearer of a most magnificent pico, ,, 
porcelain and a letter, with which he },, 
been charged for her by the wife of ‘h 
First Consul. Great was her astonishmen 
when she opened the letter to find tha: ; 
was indeed from the wife of the Firs; ¢, f 
sul; no longer Vicomtesse de Keay), 
naise, but her dear friend Josephine, y) 
urged her with all the warmth of friey, 
ship, to pay her an immediate visit to p, 
ris. “Ido long,” she added, “ to pres; 
my husband to you.” 

Such a tempting invitation was glad); 
accepted, and she was received with a 
by Napoleon and Josephine. In afg; 
years, she constantly recalled to mind th, 
pleasures of that visit, with mingled fe 
ings of melancholy and delight. The do 
mestic scene left a lasting impression. Ny 
poleon, always so fascinating in conversa 
tion, made himself delightfully agreea}); 
to her; he loved to talk with her of her an 
and his originality, enthusiasm, and tas 
gave an interest to every thing he said- 

He had a great admiration for Fox, aud 
expressed a wish to have his bust. Whe 
Mrs. Damer next visited Paris,she brough: 
Mr. Fox’s bust, but Josephine’s place was 
occupied by another. The emperor sav 
her, and met her with all the cordiaiity 
and kindness which the recollection o 
former happy days, and her attachment 
Josephine, were sure to inspire. At pari 
ing, he gave her a splendid snuff-box, with 
his likeness set in diamonds. The boxis 
now in the British Museum. 


It was in her retirement at Navarre that 
Josephine wept bitterly over the fallen 
fortunes of Napoleon. The Russian ex 
pedition caused her such deep inquietude 
that her health and spirits visibly declio 
ed; she saw in it a disastrous fate for Na 
poleon, and trembled too for the safety of 
Eugene, a son so dearly and so deservedly 
beloved, and who was, if possible, render: 
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crite of Napoleon, andas having been the 
means of introducing him to her. Jose- 
hine now scarcely joined her ladies, but 
gould remain for the length of the day 
love in her chamber, by the large travel- 
ing-desk Which contained Napoleon’s let- 
ters. 

Among these there was one that she was 
sbserved to read over and over again, and 
then to place in her bosom; it was the last 
chat she had received; it was written from 
Brienne. A passage in it runs thus: “On 
revisiting this spot, where I passed my 
youthful days, and contrasting the peace- 
al condition I then enjoyed with the state 
of terrorand agitation to which my mind 
is now a prey, often have I addressed my- 
self in these words: ‘I have sought death 
in numberless engagements—I can no 
longer dread its approach; I should now 
hail itas a boon. Nevertheless, I could 
wish to see Josephine once more—’ He 
again adds, “‘ Adieu, my dear Josephine ; 
never dismiss from your recollection one 
who has never forgotten, and never will 
forget you.” 


It would be needless to dwell on the 
rapid events which led to Napoleon’s ab- 
dication, but it would be impossible, even 
in this imperfect sketch, not to be struck 
by the strange coincidences of Josephine’s 
life—twice married—twice escaped from a 
violent death—twice crowned—both hus- 
band’s sought for a divorce—one husband 
executed—the other banished! One of 
Napoleon’s first cares, in making his con- 
ditions when he abdicated, was an ample 
provision for Josephine; £40,000 per an- 
num was settled on her. 


It was after Napoleon’s departure from 
the shores of France, that the Emperor 
Alexander, touched with admiration of 
Josephine’s character, and with pity for 
her misfortunes, prevailed on her to return 
to Malmaison to see him there: The as- 





sociations so linked with the spot that she 


ad still more precious, as the especial fa- | had loved to beautify must, indeed, have 
been overpowering. It was therethat Na 

poleon’s passionate atiachment to her was 
formed. How many recollections must 
have been awakened by the pleasure 
grounds adorned with the costly shrubs 
and plants which they had so often ad 

mired together ; how many tears had after 
ward fallen among them when the hours 
of separation came. The Emperor Alex 


ander used every effort to console her, and 
promised his protection to her children, 
but sorrow had done its part, and the 
memories of other times had their effect 

Josephine fell sick; mulignant sore throat 
was the form which disease took, during 
the fatal illness of but afew days. Al- 
exander was unremitting in his attentions; 
he again soothed the dying mother by 
the renewal of his promise of care for 
her children, a promise most faithfully 
kept. 

It was in the year 1814 that Napoleon left 
France for Elba, and also that Josephine 
died. The bells to which they had loved 
to listen together tolled her funeral knell 
Her remains rest in the parish church of 
Ruel, near Malmaison. They were follow- 
ed to the place of interment by a great 
number of illustrious persons who were 
desirous of paying this parting token of 
respect to one so much loved and honor 
ed. Upward of eight thousand of the 
neighboring peasantry joined the funeral 
procession to pay their tribute of affection 
and veneration to her, who was justly call- 
ed, “the mother of the poor and distressed.” 
The tomb erected by her children marks 
the spot where slie takes her “long last 
sleep.” It bears the simple inscription— 


EUGENE ET HORTENSE A JOSEPHINE. 


Napoleon, too, paid a parting visit tv 
the residence which he had preferred to 
every other. After his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to resume the sovereignty of France 
he spent six days at Malmaison to muse 
over departed power and happiness, and 
then left the shores of France forever! 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
THE STORM AT SEA. 
BY C. P. BUSH. 

The sky was clear, the stars shone brilliantly. 
The moon,*in silver robes arrayed, was drawn 
In princely pomp, o’er heaven’s etherewl plains. 
The sea was hushed, and silent lay its waves, 
Like weary travellers retired to take 
Repose. His soundless depths, late tempest-tossed, 
Were still. All nature seemed a calm—but yet 
*T was not the deadened calm that oft precedes 
The burst{of storm. The gently rustling breeze 
That stirred an answering smile on Ocean’s cheek, 
As Heaven beamed forth in loveliness, a proof 
Most sweetly urged upon the scene, that life 
Still moved in Nature’s veins. 





But soon the Storm came on. 
The sky in blackness clad, obscured the morn, 
That late so lovely shone; the stars that late, 
In holy sympathy looked down, 
Had fled behind the clouds’as if to bear 
No partin such a scene; the giant sea, 
That late so calmly lulled them on his breast, 
in which pure Heaven so clearly stood reflect, 
To which the soul ran out in wildest love, 
Now in his mouatain majesty awoke. 
Electric fires now flashed with terror thwart 
The heavens, as peal on peal quick rushed, so dread, 
That deep, terrific quaking seized the soul, 
Since heaven and sea commingling storms. their bark 
Had oft out-rode, and snatched the trembling, pale, 
The watery-grave-expectant crew, from death 
Aud spared the tears of well-nigh widowed wife, 
Whose only star of hope hadnearly sat 
Among the distant seas; and spared the sighs, 
Which else had seethed some aged p arent’s heart, 
Whose darling boy had left his homein youth, 
To seek acquaintance with the noisy deep, 
Since thus, a noble bark, the gallant Star,* 
Had proved their hope, some sign of life still showed, 
But fate, to blast that hope, had firm decreed, 
Their bed of death must be the Ocean’s base, 
Their pearl- wrought winding sheet the coral pure, 
Their funeral] dirge, the overwhelming mournful ruch 
Of over gathering seas. Their vessel reeled— 
Their hope expired—the yawning deep, in haste, 
A frightful:chasm made—a shrill last shriek 
Arose, and all was still. 

Oneida Institute, September, 1835. 


* The name of the vessel. 
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yiRAGE OF THE PLAIN OF HUN. | 
GARY. 

The feeling of solitude which a vast 
plain impresses on the imagination, is to 
ne more solemn than that produced by the 
houndless ocean, or the trackless forest; 
por is this sentiment ever so strongly felt 
as during the short moments of twilight 
which follow the setting of the sun. Itis 
‘yst as the bright orb has disappeared be- 
low the level of the horizon; while yet 
some red tints, like glow-worm traces, 
mark the pathway he has followed; just 
when the busy hum of insects is hushed 
bya charm, and stillness fills the air; 
when the cold chills of night creep over 
the earth; when comparative darkness has 
suddenly followed the bright glare of day; 
it is then the stranger feels how alone he | 
is and how awful such loneliness is| 
where the eye sees no boundary, and the | 
ar detects no sign of any living thing. | 

Iwould not willingly have destroyed | 








extraordinary phenomena ofthese plains 
was presented to us. We perceive what 
appeared to us a new country, and cer 

tainly a very different one from that upon 
which we closed our eyes the previous 
night. A few miles before us lay an ex 

tensive lake half enveloped in mist. I im- 
mediately called to the coachman to ask 
what lake it was I saw, as none was to be 
found on the map, when his loud laugh 
reminded me that we were in the land of 
the mirage. And sure enough it proved 
the mirage; for, as we approached the 
water vanished, and the same dry plain 
we had known before was still present to 
us. On another occasion, when traveling 
on the plains of Wallachia, I witnessed 
the mirage in a still more striking man 

ner. It was also in the morning just asa 
burning sun was struggling to dissipate 
the thick mist so common in these cli 

mates. I could distinguish as plainly as 
I ever did anything in my life, a serpen 
tine piece of water, with the most beauti 


the illusion of the first sunset I witnessed | ful woods and park-like meadows, and 
on the Puszta of Hungary. The close of | at one end the commencement of a vil 
day found us far from any human habita- | lage. As we approached, the scene slight 
tion, alone in this desert of luxuriance; | ly changed; new points of view gradual 
without a mark that man had established | ly came out, and the objects first observ 
his dominion there, save the wheelmarks | ed vanished away. The village, which I 


which guide us on our way, and the shep- | 


herds’ wells which are sparingly scattered | 
overthewhole plain. I have seen the sun 
set behind the mountains of the Rhine as 
| lay on the tributary Necker’s banks,and 
the dark, bold towers of Heidelberg stood 
gloriously out against the deep red sky: 
asthe ripple of the lagoons kissed the 
prow of the light gondola, I have seen his 
last rays throw their golden tints over 
the magnificence of fallen Veniee;—I 
have watched the god of day as he sank 
torest behind the gorgeous splendour of 
St. Peters; yet never with so strong a feel- 
ing of his majesty and power, as when 
alone on the Pusztas of Hungary! 

It was onthe second morning of our 
journey, and as we opened our eyes after 


had believed real, even after I knew the 
landscape was mirage, was the first to 
disappear; the water extended itself, and 
the back-ground rose higher. Before long, 
objects began to grow less distinct, and 
at last the mist rose from the earth, leav 
ing the view clear along the burning plain, 
while trees and water were stil! discerni 


ble in the air. 


The effect was very peculiar: I know 
of nothing it resembled so much as some 
of the old Italian pictures, in which the 
lower part is occupied by the earth and 
its denizens, while the upper is gay with 
a brilliant throng of heavenly choristers, 
seated on gray clouds, which are as much 
like the mirage as possible. I believe this 
phenomenon is explained as a matter of 





a troubled doze, that another of the most 


simple refraction; but if it is so,the mirage 
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is a mystic mirror, which shapes its ima- 
ges according to its own fancy, for I do 
not believe that in the whole’of Wallachia 
there could be found a real scene half so 
beautiful as the mirage presented us with. 
—Pacerr’s Hungary and Transylvania. 





For the Monthly Miscellany 
RURAL MUSINGS. 


BY MISS JANE 8. BRUSH. 


How pleasing the sigh of the mossy grown rock, 
Where issues the cool gurgling fountain; 
Where waters the yeoman his low-bleating 
flock, 
Atthe foot of the evergreen mountain. 
How truly inviting the lovely retreat, 
Where gently the soft breeze is playing; 
And far from the rays of meridian heat, 
Among the green woods to be straying. 


The beauties of Nature, bow pleasing to trace, 
When hushed is all outward commotion; 

How sweet, how delightful, to dwell in a place 
Whichinspires the warm heart with devotion. 

‘Tis there, undisturbed, in the shade of repose, 
The muse her loved minstrel is breathing, 

Where scenes so congenial the spirit compose, 
Like the still tranquil hours of evening. 


Those rural delights, unknown but by few, 
With truth and simplicity blended, 
Where Tuoveut, uncorrupted, unfolds them to 
view, 
With innocence sweetly attended. 
Be mine to enjoy the pleasures which flow 
From a life well spent in devotion, 
And then down the vale of life calmly tw glide, 
Without e’en one tearful emotion. 
Wetroit, Augnst, 1851. 


For the Monthly Misceilany. 
PEACE, 


BY REV. J. C. MILLER. 


“Prom that mysterious realm, 
Where angels have their birth,”’ 

A meek and dove-like sprit comes, 
To find a home on Earth. 


A gory field appears, 
The field of morta) strife; 

She on the mangted corses breathes, 
And wakes them into life. 





Then marshalled on the plain, 
Arrayed in robes of white; | 
That host of veteran warriors stand, 
As waiting for the fight. 


No trumpet’s clarion blast 
Is sounding in their ears; 

No blasting lightnings flash around 
Nor sword nor helm appears, 


Their spotless banner waves; 
Above them soars the dove, 

And as in bannered pomp they move 
They praise the power of Love, 


The panoply of war, 
The glitter and the glare 

Of helmet, plume and burnished ste 
They’ve changed for faith aad prayer. 


O’er all the earth they move, 
In majesty and might, 

And bloodless, tearless vict’ries win 
For Freedom and the Right! 


God speed them on their way, 
Come, aid them type and pen, 
And help to usher in the day 
Of Peace, good will to Men. 
Chester Cross Roads, O., Aug. 14, 1851. 
THE WATCHER. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE 


In a dark room in a ruined and wre 
ed house, in one of the most filthy dis 
tricts of a great city, a mother sat . ate} 
ing her sleeping babe. The infant wa. 
lying on a hard pallet on the floor, and: 
mother was sitting beside it on a broke 
chair, plying her needle with eaver haste 
and occasionally pausing to look down a 
her babe, or tokiss it as it lay asleep. The 
child was pale and sickly, and in the elos 
offensive air of the room, it seemed: 
breathe painfully, and to inhale, wit 
every pulse of its tender heart, the insid 
ous principles of death and dissolutio: 
But not less pale and wan was the mother 
whoeat there watching; her features wor 
that blanched, unearthly hue, and thai 
strange upward light was playing in her 
eyes, which spoke but too plainly tha: 
death was breathing upon her. The 
room was lonely—very lonely—-for ther 
were no pictures to adorn its walls 
scarcely any articles of common domestic 
use within it; it was bare, almost unfu 
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sished, dismal and cold. The mother | sake, treat me thus,” said the mother of 
gas engaged in making shirts, and the the child, and she sobbed loudly, and 
price which she received for them aver-| was steeped in tears. 

aged two-pence-half penny each; and itis} The man scowled at her from beneath 
said that by extraordinary exertions, foT | the broken brim of a slouched hat, and in 
pwenty hours out of twenty-four, the sum a low fiendish growl, cursed her. His 
of three shillings may be earned weekly | clothes had been respectable in their time, 
atsuch labor. Well, the pale, care-worn but now were tattered and slovenly, and 
suffering mother, continued to stitch, his face wore the savage wildness and 
witeb, anxiously from hourto hour, leav-| vacancy oflong-continued dissipation. 

a off now and then, to take her dying, “I came home to ask you for money, so 
babe inher arms, and to press it fondly | give me what you've got, and let me go, 
wher breast, until the tide of herheart’s for I haven’t done drinking j 
section came stealing forth in tears; and | while the devil-like glare of his eyes seem 
recollecting that the next meal for herself ed to pierce the poor mother to the soul. 
and child must be earned by the continued; “I spent my last penny to buy my child 
bor of her jaded hands, she placed some food, I know not where to get an- 
he infant on its bed, and resumed other. You have never wanieda meal 


we 
her work. while Icould work, and my poor fingers 





et,” said he, 


e . rs r . Vi . : ¢ . » Md 7 yi r t . } 
Thus many hours had passed in a si- are wasted to the bone by midnight labor 


lence broken only by the low moaning of and the ; 
the child, as it turned to and fro in the child is wasting away before my face, 
feeble expression of long-continued an-. 
cuish, and the deep sighs of the mother as 
she gazed anxiously upon its fevered face, 
and saw the stamp of want and misery 
there in an expression akin to the imbe- | 
cility of years. At length the babe awoke, | 
and the mother took it tenderly into her, “You howling, canting hypocrite, give 
arms; she pressed it to her breast, and ‘me some money, and let me go,” bawled 
kissed the cold dew from its forehead. | the intoxicated brute, and with a sweep 
And now she began to prepare her hum- | of his hand, as he sat upon the child’s 
ble meal. She placed a few sticks of| bed, he overturned the table and seuttered 
wood in the stove and lighted them, and | the miserable meal upon the floor. The 
placed an old broken kettle half filled | heart-broken wife rushed with her babe 
with water upon them; and then urranged | *° the opposite end of the room, and cow 
twocups and saucers on a small tray, jereddown in fear. “Do you hear, or do 
and then took a portion of a loaf from a|you Want me to murder you?” and he 
shelf above. While waiting for the water Te from where he sat, and reeled to 
to boil, she gave her child some food; and wards her; shrinking and shivering as 
she had scarcely begun to do this, whena she bent over her babe, she pressed its 
heavy and unsteady step was heard upon almost lifeless body to her heart, and 
the threshold; her heart leaped with fear, when he stood above her, she looked up 
and she trembled like a moonlight shad- | im his face in the agony of despair, and 


ow. A creature somewhat in the sem-|!™plored, in the mute utterance of her 
tear-worn eyes, for mercy. But he did 


want of bread, and my poor 


while you, forgetting all the ties that bind 
a father to his offspring, or a husband to 
his wife, take the very bread from me and 
my babe; oh, Charles, you loved me 
once, but you are killing me now, and my 
poor dear child.” ‘ 


blance of a man staggered int’ the room, 
and threw himself down upon the pallet, "°° strike her, although she was indeed, 
where the child had just b en sleeping. well used to that, but he put out his hand, 
“Oharles, Charles, do not, for God’s and taking from her bosom a locket, which 
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had been a dear sister’s gift, and the last 
thing left her but her babe and death, stag- 
gered to the door, and, after looking back 
with a menacing and brutal expression of 
his savage features, left her. Although he 
was gone she moved not, but sat wailing 
like a dove whose nest had been bereft of 
that which made life dear, and sobbing 
loudly in her grief, she looked upon her 
child, and saw the tokens of pain and 
want upon its meagre face, and could 
feel the throbbing of its little heart be- 
coming more and more feeble, from hour 
to hour, as the shadow of its life was wa- 
ning. 

And night came, and she laid her child 
down to rest, and again sat working and 
watching. She kissed it when its low 
ery startled her in the midnight silence, 
and hushed it again to sleep, for it want- 
ed food, and that she had not. The morn- 
ing came, but it was still night to her, 
and the darkness of her woe sat hovering 
over her soul like the shadow of a great 
but silent misery. She hurried on in the 
delirium of extreme wretchedness, that she 
might complete the wretched work she 
had, and get food for ber famished child. 
Intense suffering, long watching, hunger, 
cold and cruelty had blanched a cheek 
which had been more fairthan snow, and 
had carved wrinkles, like those of age, 
upon a youthful brow; death hovered over 
ber like a ghastly shadow, not to her—as 
to those in comfort—terrible, but welcome. 
And 4hus from hour to hour, and from day 
today, that mother labored for her lonely 
child, while he, whose heart should have 
beat with the devotion of love for her 
whom he had sworn to cherish, and whose 
hand should have been ever ready to de- 
fend her, deeming nothing too severe, 
nothing too difficult, that could bring food 
and comfort to a woman’s constant heart, 
came only to rob her of her last morsel, 
and to add fresh agonies to her almost 
withered soul by imprecations and curses, 

One morning, after she had been toiling 
long in cold and hunger, she became too 





weak to labor more, and nature falter, 
She stooped to kiss her babe and +, aks 
blessing on its head from Him whos. Dien 
edictions come even to the sorrowfy| ‘a 
needy, and as she bent. over its little, P 
owy form, her sorrows overwhelmed bye 
and she fell down beside her chi), i 
fainted. With none to aid and ae. 
her—with none to nourish her j, be 
distress of heart, and no kind hang , 
minister to the poor watcher in that ho, 
of affliction, she lay in that sweet peae: 
which comes to the aching heart whey ; 
can for a time forget its sorrows; and be 
ter too, perhaps, for her, for her babe yw, 
dying, and in the unconsciousness of ten 
porary death, she knew it not. 

She awoke at last, for even the forge 
fulness so dear to the wounded spirit wi 
have an end, and the grim; bitter realitix 
became palpable once more; and as cor 
sciousness returned she was startled fron 
her partial dream by the icy chill which 
fell upon her when she touched her child. 
She shrieked wildly, and fell upon he 
face in the maddening agony of despair 
“my child, my child, oh, my child!” sh 
cried, and tore her hair in frenzy. Noy 
she became more calm, and turned round 
to look upon the babe, whose soul hai 
passed into that better sleep, from which 
there is no waking. She kissed its coli 
wasted form, and bathed its little marbi 
face with her scalding tears. 

“Oh, my child,” she sobbed, “my poor 
child, murdered by its father’s hand, the 
victim of his cruelty; oh, Father of al! 
Father of the wicked and good, take my 
poor babe to thy fostering bosom, and 'e: 
me die too, for my last hope is gone, th 
last link of my heart’s affection is broken; 
Father of mercies, listen to the supplica 
tions of a childless mother!” 

That step! and the blood goes back \ 
her heart like an icy flood, and every pulx 
is withered, as with a bleak and desolat 
ing frost; she holds her breath, and with 
her dead child in her arms, crouches 
down in the corner on the floor, and in the 
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ce of despair and terror asks her God 


len 





Ke came to the threshold of the room and 
i] prostrate on the floor as he attempted 
" approach her; he was too much intoxica- 
od to rise, and there he lay, muttering in 
broken and inarticulate words, the most 
horrid oaths and imprecations. The mo- 









bier spake not, for although even then 
ke could have prayed for him in her 
» art, and bless him with her tongue; ay, 
1 still labor for him with her hands, if 


» such she could win back the old love 
sbich had made her youthful hours glad, 
bod which had spread the rosy atmus- 
yere of hope before her ; but which was 
yowa thing of silent memory, of sadness 


“ 











land of tears. 
Thus passed away the morning, and at 
noon the drunkard arose from where he 


ly, and again demanded what money she 






had; she gave him a few half-pence from 





jer pocket, and he snatched them from 
her and departed. 

To know that he had gone to procure 
the poison on Which he fed, with this last 
rwnant of the midnight toil, and when 
his child Jay dead within its mother’s 
ams; to know that for the veriest morsel 
she must toil again, sleepless and famish- 
ei, and with the withered blossom of her 
heart’s broken hope beside her; to know 
thatthe last office of affection, the burial 
of the child, must be pertormed by those 














who cared for neither her nor it, and who 
would desecrate, by the vile touch of par- 
vchial charity, that which had been more 
cearto her than her own lite; to know 
that all her joys were wasted now, and 
that she still lived to hear him curse her 
u the very place where death had so late- 
'y been; and that although she sat befere 
hia With the sleeping infant in her arms, 
vhile he was too brutalized by drink to 
know that that sleep was one from which 















it would never more awake, and that her 





own terror made her speechless whenever 





— { 


bless and protect her, and to soften his | 
» bless 
art insuch an awful moment asthis. | 





‘ie would have told him; all this was a 


Vol.v.No.4.11. 





torrent of sorrow, before whose overbear- 
ing force her wintered heart gave way, 
and she sank down upon the floor, with 
her dead babe in her arms, senseless. 
Sleep came upon her like a poppy spell, 
and wafted her silent soul to sweeter 
worlds. Far away from her cold and sol- 
itary room ; faraway from hunger, wretch- 
edness, and tears; far away from the keen 
tortures of maternal sorrow and the de- 
spair of withered love, her spirit wander- 
ed in that peaceful dream. 
as from a wilderness of ashes, her willing 
spirit Went upon its upward flight, as- 
cending and ascending. It 
blue and shining arch above, and clapped 
its wings for joy, and felt within it the 
renovated bliss of innocent and unchang- 
ing beauty. It felt the calming influence 
of soft music swelling around it like sun- 


From earth, 


neared the 


bright waves upon a summer sea ; it saw 
sweet spots and green peaceful valleys ly- 
ing in the rosy light of heaven, as clouds 
at evening lie folded up insleep. On and 
on her spirit went, in calm and holy ma- 
jesty, amid the shadowy beauty of that 
pleasant land. It seemed to bathe in bliss 
amid bright galaxies of living and rejoic- 
ing worlds, and to embrace happiness as 
its long-sought boon. Through flowery 
pastures, and falling waters, perfumed 
gardens, and star-lighted solituder, where 
the soul of music dwelt ana lived amid 
the sweet echoes of her seraph-songs, that 
mother’s new-born soul wandered in its 
freedom, forgetting all the pangs and tears 
it had so lately known. Now it passed 
floating islands 
where troops of cherubim were worship 
ing their God; and from the midst of a 
soft bed of twilight flowers arose an angel 
host of babes, soaring in their wantonness 


of glittering beauty, 


of joy to higher regions of the azure air, 
and singing their simple songs in bar 
mony together. From all the gleaming 
lights afar came dulcet harpings of an- 
gelic wings, and all things in that sweet 
dream-land of beauty told of the joy 
The 


which falls upon the virtuous soul. 
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spirit of the mother, dazzled and amazed| spoke not—moved not; he siooy. . 
till now, awoke from its trance of wonder, | touch, but recoiled in horror, foy },., 
and cried aloud “ My child, my child, and | them were dead. ei . 
my husband, where, where are they?” and | sweet dream, had glided into tie | ss 
she sank upon a gleaming bed of purpled | evening land, and he, the destroy... 
hlooms, and from the odorous sighing of | wife and child, now felt in all sj), 
the lute-toned air the voice of her child | cing agony of sin and shame, the 
came gladly in reply. And now a joyous | on stings of conscience. He fel] yy 
troop of star-light seraphs sailed toward | knees and prayed for mercy! His « 
her, like a snowy cloud, and in the midst | ering soul seemed struggling with 
she sees her darling babe, clapping its | and he gasped for breath. He hay 
little hands in laughing glee, and over- | dered into wicked paths, he had bji.,,, 
joyed once more to meet her. Oh what /|a gentle heart by cruelty and neg)ee:— 
bliss is like the feeling of a mother, when | had wasted his own chil«d’s meal jy, 
her trusting heart has been gladdened by | enness and villany, while it lay , 
the return of a child whom she deemed | mother’s breast perishing for want o; 
was lost ; and if such joy awake within | He felt all the terrors of remorse, ay) 
the soul amid all the harsh realities of | seemed gaping beneath him! Jj, 
earth, how much more so in the spirit’s | and wept, and the first tear he shed 
home, where nothing but the peaceful | carried by invisible hands upward | 
thought can live, and all earth’s grief is | world of peace, as a sacrifice of peni 
banished? It was her own babe, the bud | to the kneeling spirit of a mother, | 
of hope she nursed and tended in the | wandered away in silence, and whe; 
dark winter of her earthly sorrow, now | went were the falling tears which 
wearing the same smile which gladdened | jn accents eloquent and true, the +! , 
her amid the gloom, but holier, fairer, and | terance of a repentant heart. 
freed from all the traees of want and suf- ‘ 
fering. The spirits of the mother and 
the babe embraced each other in the wild} FRANCES BROWN, THE PORTESss 
joy of this happy meeting, and the moth- —_— 
er’s spirit knelt before the heaven-built OF SEY. DAVID InGLis 
temple of light which arched above, and| of the stars ati tee a oe 
offered the incense of its prayers for him literary horizon, within the last ten \ 
whose wickedness of heart had steeped | paces Brown, though not the gr 
her earthly days in bitterness ; but who | ;. certainly the most remarkable. s 
was yet to herthe token of a youthful does not combine the different degre 
hope, and the living memory of a trust- imagination necessary to great po 
ing love. Her earnest spirit, in the gush eminence, but she is a true poetess, 
of its awakened affection for the child of theless; and the difficulties against 
her bosom, ealled upon its God to have| 46 has so successfully struggled, in 
mercy upon him, and to snatch his soul | , peculiar interest to her charact: 
from the blackness of its guilt and the| won as to her poetry. 
impending terrors of destruction. And| g§he was burn in 1815, and is the dev. 
the prayer went upward, and the angels | ter of a postmaster of a country t 
wane: County Donegal, Ireland. She has! 
atte Wg i Pe lie tc Ah blind from the age of a year anda} 
The drunkard staggered to the wretched | from the small pox. Froma child sh 
home, and reeling into the silent room| fond of hearing books read; and sh 
gazed upon the wife and ehild. They/| displayed extraordinary energy and} 
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severance in the cultivation of her mental | gant ideas into verse, she rises into a high- 
powers. As her family were too poor to/ er sphere, and gives utterance to living 


allow any member of it time to read to| 


her,as long and as often as she wished, 
che used to gain time by her own superior 
dexterity in the occupations in which the 
family were engaged, and she frequently 
hired others to do this service for her.— 
she was first brought into notice by the 
London Atheneum, to which she sent va- 
rious poems, offering further contributions 
and asking, as a reward, the numbers of 
that publication, which she had no other 
means of procuring. The Editor of the 
Atheneum put her patience to a severe 
trial, but after a longtime, during which 
she had given up the expectation of hear- 
ing from him, she received u long eulo- 
gizing letter, and several Nos. of the A- 
theneum. The publication of a volume 
of her poems in 1844, with a short bio- 
graphical preface, by a friend, gained for 
her many powerful friends, and a general 
expression of admiration of her energy and 
talents. 

The poetry of Frances Brown, like that 
of Mrs. Hemans, has an appearanc® of la- 
borious finish. Mrs. Hemans is evidently 
her model; and it may be said of Miss 
Brown’s as of Mrs. Heman’s poetry, that 
though each poem, singly, is beautiful, yet 
the sweetness cloys, and a succession of 
them does not produce adequate pleasure. 
She possesses hardly any fancy; she does 
not people nature with smiling sympathies 
—there is nothing sportive or childlike in 
her poems. She is sometimes, though 
rarely, cheerful, but never playful; and as 
she never, With the children, chases but- 
terflies in the bright summer sun, neither 
does she, with the angels, take flight into 
the higher regions of spiritual life and joy. 
Her imagination is of that kind which 
combines and embellishes the objects, cir- 
cumstances and characters in every-day 
life, which gives poetical expression to the 
daily experiences and emotions of the 
mind. Her poetical efforts are not, how- 





ever, simply the turning of just and ele- 


thoughts in burning words. We select 

the following as an example of the beauty 

of her language, and of intellectual vigor 
THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 


Tne flowers of May, o’er many a harp 
Of old, their blo-soms hung 
And many a voice of later times. 
Their peerless bloom have sung: 
And joy in hut and palace hal! 
Once hailed the festive days, 
Whose brightness to our father's brought, 
The welcome Flowers of May 


The statutes of the golden age, 
That lingered faint and long, 

The sylvan rites of early times, 
So dear to ancient song. 

The world hath trampled in her haste 
At Mammon’s shrine to bow. 

And many a Tyre our steps may find, 
But no Arcadia now. 


And yet the forest bird sings on, 
His welcome to the Spring; 
And o’er our path, the passing years 
Their wreath of blossoms fling; 
And still the love of childhood lies 
Where its first treasures lay; 
Among the green wood’s countless leaves 
And lovely flowers of May. 


For thus we loved them long ago, 
Ere Hope and Love grew cold, 

Or turned from Nature’s blessed shrine, 
To worship power and gold. 

And oh! for all the freshness now, 
Of growing life and thought, 

That dwelt within our souls when first, 
Their pleasant homes we sought 


We sought them ’neath the forest trees, 
And by the sunlit streams, 

Whose sound, through dim and distant years 
Have mingled with our dreams; 

And oft they win the wanderer back, 
To tread his early way, 

And seek the joy his childhood found, 
Among the Fluwers of May. 


But ah! they win us back in vain, 
No, after spring renews 

That gift of vanished sunshine, which 
Our souls so early lose, 

The streams we left may murmur on 
With bright, unbroken wave, 

But they sweep by many a silent hearth, 
And many a grassy grave 
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Yet fairand fragrant to the day, 
Each bright-eyed blossom opes; 

They have not witheced like our hearts, 
Nor perished jike our hopes. 

And s ill the golden dreams of youth, 
Whose splendor passed away, 

Will come, but not as once they came, 
With the sweet Flowers of May. 


One thing is very remarkable in this 
poem, and in some others: her familiar- 
ity with the appearances of Nature, the 
hues of flowers, and the changes of the at- 
mosphere, as though her eyes were open 
to the beauties of the sky above her, and 
the world around her. Their richness of 
flowery allusion and metaphor, reminds 
one of Milton’s poems, composed before 
his blindness — Lycidas, L’Allegro, II 
Penseroso—in which the influence of the 
seasons, a familiarity with nature, and the 
love of all beauteous things, are so con- 
spicuous. In the following extract from a 
poem called “The Violet’s Welcome,” 
the reader will discern still more keen 
ness of sympathy with Nature in all her 
aspects, Whether vernal or wintry. 

ALAS! THE VIOLETS MAY RETURN. 

As in Springs. remembered long; 
But for us Time’s wing can only spread 
rhe snows that long on the heart are shed, 
Ere yet their whiteness reach the head; 
Thou camest to the waste and wold, 
Kut not, like us, to grow sad and cold— 

Wild flowers of hope and song! 
We bless thee for our childhood’s sake; 
For the light of the eyes no more to wake— 
For memories green as a laurel crown, 
rhat link thee to dreams like stars gone down, 
And the spots we loved when our love was free; 
Kach heart hath a welcome yet for thee ! 


There is nothing in our blind poetess, 
of that tendency to dwell on the vast, the 
supernatural and the abstract, and to il- 
lustrate scenes and objects by metaphors 
of alternating light and darkness, and 
contrasts of fire and gloom, which is so 
strikingly displayed in Paradise Lost, that 
itcould have been written by none but a 
blind man, and one who had not always 
been blind. But Miss Brown can have 
little or no recollection of light, or its op- 





posite. She can never have felt wha 
is to be shut out from a world of light a 
beauty which she had once loved ang ,, 
jeyed. But it is surprising to find oo 
frequent allusions to external nature, ; 
not actual descriptions of scenes and 9} 
jects of which she can have no reco) 
tion. Itis still move surprising, that ,, 
imaginative woman, living under the de. 
privation of that sense by which, mo, 
than any other, the mind is distracted frog, 
the contemplation of the abstract and th. 
heavenly, should be so little conversgy: 
with faith and hope. -Both imaginatio, 
and Melancholy have been represented a. 
looking out among the stars, and busied 
with the spiritual affinities and the mys 
teries of the Universe. There is a vein oj 
deep-settled melancholy running throug) 
the poems of our authoress, but her imay 
ination never rises on the wings of Fai: 
and Hope, from the griefs of the preseu: 
to the assured and the immortal; she h 
vers over the past—sighs for that which 
she can see no more, and pines for the un 
attainable. How sweetly, yet sadly, and 
alas Mhopelessly, she sings of growing 
old:— 
We are growing o'd—how the thought will ris 

When a glance we back ward cast, 
On some long-remembered spot that lies 

In the silence of the past. 
Old in the dimness and the dust, 

Of our daily toils and cares, 
Old in the wrecks of love and trust, 

Which our burdened memory bears. 


What though we are growing old, av. 
the things of this world are fleeting and 
uncertain, and sume ofthem, which ares 
beautiful in the retrospect, are gone fron 
us forever. Our Father provides a succe: 
sion of blessings for all who, in a cheerfi. 
and thankful spirit, will accept them 
is our fault if our “hearts grow old, 
and our love and trust are wrecks, aud 
“living founts’’ are dried up. Why should 
not the Child of God grow stronger iv h» 
trust, warmer in his love, and better in th 
inner man of his heart? Why should 
not cheerfully acquiesce in the changes 














and bear tl 
Eve 
their appropriate pleasures. It is not true 
poetry, “Dy more than true wisdom, to 
reject the happiness within our reach, and 
sigh over memories, however bright, in 
the spirit of hopeless regret. 


The bright heers of mem’ry—oh, who can look 


back, 
Retracing his path through the desert of years, 
Aud find in the wastes of the long-trodden track 
Some far isle of verdure whose dew is not tears; 
Some spot to whose greenness his steps would 


return, 
In spite of the thorns and the deserts bet ween, 


Could they bear back the spirit that once they 


had borne, 
Or find it the region that once it had been. 


Beautiful, certainly; but who would re- 
turn to those days over which the moon- 
light of memory sheds such a beautifying 
influence? We shall ever love to recall 
those bright hours of memory—*those van- 
ished violet times”—but we would not re- 
turn tothem if we co..ld. They were the 
pleasures peculiar to one stage of our exis- 
tence; they would not satisfy us now.— 
And shall we then disregard the higher 
ones of Which our matured powers are now 
capable? Shall we not rather, leaving the 
things that are behind, press onward and 
upward, to still higher capabilities and to 
heavenly places? The faith of immortal- 
ity is the only balm for the sadness of this 
mortal life, and the only consolation for 
its griefs. We regret that the poems of 
this Child of Song and Sorrow are so de- 
ficient in that hopefulness and trustfulness, 
from which it is a fearful thing to part. 
There is, however, a sunny gleam of hope 
and faith in the concluding verse of a po- 
em entitled “Words.” 


But if from mortal lips are poure] 
Such spells of wond’rous might, 

What glorious wisdom filled his word, 
Who spake, and it was light; 

Well may that mighty word restore 

The morning of the world once more. 





In the following extracts froma one of her 
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1e burdens which fall to our lot. | later poems, “The God of the World.” the 
ry age, station and temperament have | reader will discern more originality and 
variety of thought, than in those already 
quoted: 


The gray of the desert’s dawn, 
Had tinged the mighty mound, 
That standsas the tomb of Babylon, 
On her ancient river’s bound, 
For the land hath kept no trace beside 
Of the old Chaldean’s power and pride. 


Upon that lonely heigbt, 

To mark the morning climb 
The skies of his native solitude, 
The Gerius of the Desert stood, 

And saw the conqueror, ‘Jime, 
Appear on pinions bright and dim, 
but ever welcome was he to him. 


For his journey left no track 
On the long untrodden sand; 
No human hopes or homes were there, 
Noblooming face or flowing hail, 
To fear his withering hand; 
And the Genius greeted him who made 
So wide the bound of his scepire's shade. 


They spoke oftheir ancient sway, 
Of their temples rich and vast, 
That moldered in their right away; 
And the scorn of ages passed 
O’er the desert traveller’s lip and brow, 
As he said, “What God do they worship now.’ 


The father of the years 
Looked up to the rising sun. 


And said, “In the bounds his path surrounds, 


There reigns no God but one. 
All faith beside, has grown faint and cold, 
Aud the only God in the worldis Gold. 


*Tis gold in the city proud, 
Tis gold in the hamlet low, 

Toit they kaeel with the bridal veil. 
And the mournet’s garb of woe, 
And'‘childhood’s joy, and youth's bright hai: 
# nd the peace of age are offered there.” 


**And has the world grown old 
In vain,” said the shadowy sage, 
**And come at length to the age of gold, 
But not to the gulden age.” 
Is this the fruit of her better days, 
From the gathered lore of centuries, 
And piled up wisdom of the past, 
To bow tothe very dust at last. 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
ADIEU TO MY FATHERLAND. 


BY M. H. RICE. 


And now farewell, dear father-land, farewell! 

My last faint footfall dies amid thy bowers; 

Past are my wanderings; amid these scenes 

No more! linger; and the heart’s farewell, 

What words can utter forth! In the soft breeze 

That fans my brow there is a whispering, 

A low-toned minstrel breath, that sweeps the 
chords 

Of my fond heart, as deep it sighs farewell. 


On old ancestral homes I look my last, 

But they are stranger’s now--why should I gaze? 

For round the worn, grey hearth-stone of my 
sires 

But few are gathering, within whose veins 

The vital current flows, that flows in mine. 

A cherished few there are, who still survive 

The ruthless wreck which Time is wont to 
make 

With nations and with families; round them 

My heart’s affections twine. And as above 

Some fallen giant tree, strong branches rise 

With freshness and with beauty, so do these 

Perpetuate their father’s living faith; 

The high-born virtues of a pilgrim race. 


And, oh, my soul 
Would bless the God of Heaven,that they whose 
life 
Source of my being was, were men who sought 
And held communion with theskies; and now 
They roam Elysian fields, nor breathe one sigh 
For these low vales, translated far above 
All sublunary joys. 
rheir bright examples, like a midnight lamp, 
Illume my way, and teach me not to seek 
My alt, my portion,ina world where they 
Were passing pilgrim guests. 
There is one quiet path I’ve loved to tread, 
Half overgrown with grass—it is the way 
My father’s father took—as on each morn, 
Each Sabbath morn, he meditative walked 
Up to the honse of prayer, and thought of 
Heaven, 
Seeking acceptance there; and I shall muse 
No more upon this almost holy ground, 
Where once the incense of thesoul arose. 


Adieu, ye circling hills, so beautiful, 

Half blue, half lost in distance with your homes, 

Loved, quiet, happy homes, and forest groves, 

Dark and majestic, waving to the breeze, 

Revealing here and there those gorgeous tints 

Which herald Autumn hours. And ye greea 
giades, 





With your lone, coo] recesses where the <., 

Of ever murmuring waters lull! the hear 

Wildered by care, or passion’s ruthless - ay 

Farewell, farewell! I must not linger he ty 

For I have drunk in beauty, "til my heart 

Is filled almost to wildness, and I fear 

Lest this bright dream should bend some hip; 
resolve 

Which sterner virtue dictates 


Sweet valley, thou art fading from my view 
Distant, yet still more distait thou dost seey 
Thy noisy waterfall is heard no more, 
And thy fair scenes commingle into one, 
The village spire thatlooms above the rest, 
Near which my father’s ashes buried lie. 
Seems but a speck in yon horizon east: 
Thy bright bewitching loveliness crows dim 
An azure curtain o’er the scene is hung 
Tears fall as rain—mine eyes have looked th 
last. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE FAMIT\ 
TO THE STATE. 
BY REV. H. D. KITCHEL. 

We have thought that among the varie 
ty which fitly finds its place in the Mis 
CELLANY, it might not be amiss to call the 
attention of the parents in the many house 
holds which it visits, to the design and re 
lations of the family. The views we would 
present may at least avail to awaken re 
flection and lead toa higher and justeres 
timate of that homely institution. 

There is an important sense in which 
both the State and the Church rest down 
upon the more elementary and fundamen 
tal institution of the family. This is in 
reality the primary divine institution that 
underlies and sustains all others. Down 
at the basis of all human society, God has 
ordained the division of our race into in- 
numerable domestic associations, founded 
on the parental relation. He has broke: 
up mankiad into household societies, into 
miniature but complete communities, i” 
which men shall be trained from the first 
for their wider spheres of action in matu- 
rer life. It is thus arranged that each shall 
be cast first into the family, to receive dis 








-ipline there for all that lies beyond. The 
~ sehold is the primary social and gov- 
-pwental institution, and its conditions 


e such asto call for just that tuition of | 


‘nmates Which shall fit them for all 
jose relations Which await them in 
wibsequent life. There first government 
.civen among men. There first auther- 
ty finds place, investing the parent with a 
vine right and obligation to guide, con- 
yl, educate—in one word to Form his chil- 
‘ren—to train them for the fulfilment of al] 
chose obligations which are to rest upon 
chem toward their fellow men and toward 
God. And that he may be incited to ad- 
winister this government faithfully and 
well, there is instituted the nicest balance 
fabsolute power and tenderest love—the 
highest authority under the strongest 
bonds of affection—his heart filled with 
nutterable tenderness, and his honor, 
peace, and happiness wrapt up in the cbar- 
acter and conduct of the child. 

Of the three divine institutions among 
nen, the Family, the State, the Church,the 
last two have mainly te do with men at a 
somewhat advanced stage, after they have 
gone forward to some ripe measure of ra- 
tional, social, and moral developement.— 
They have not the means of directly form- 
ug the mind and heart in their earliest 
stages. And yet itis upon the culture the 
child shall receive within the period before 
he comes fairly into the hands of the State 
and the Church, that it depends, more 
than upon all else, whether the State and 
the Church shall ever be able to enjoy or 
even to endure him—whether he shall ever 
be of worth in this world or iu that which 
istocome, And this whole field of rudi- 
mental culture and most decisive formation, 
this molding of the child for all his future 
being, is given in solemn charge to the 

family. This is the high vocation and of- 
fice work of the parent. 

We propose to consider this matter chief- 
ly in its relations to the State. We hold 
that a good parent is the best patriot. For 
n the way things are constituted in this 
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| world, it is through the household disci- 


pline, by the principles and habits there 
implanted, that men enter in maturer life 
upon the duties and franchises of citizens, 
prepared to be acceptable and profitable 
members of the social body. 

Let us censider now, in several direc- 
tions, how indispensable this correct pre- 
liminary training is in forming the good 
citizen. 


First of all, it is essential that he who 
is to be a social being shali have been ha- 
bituated to recognize and regard the rights 
of his fellow men. He must already have 
been trained and practised in this. The 
State is not to take him through these ru- 
diments, That is work for the family.— 
Among its earliest teachings and trainings 
it is called to regulate and restrain the 
all-grasping eelf that fills the whole soul of 
the little one. Every parent knows what 
innumerable settlements of the mine and 
thine must be made in the family circle— 
what adjustment of great rights in little in- 
terests; and in these the greatest moral 
lessons are to be taught. All the elemen- 
tary doctrines and duties of social citizen- 
ship and civil obligation are involved in 
these litigations of the nursery and the 
play-ground. And this field is opened for 
their early enforcement on the child. He 
is thus to grew up in a practised regard 
for social equity and relative rights, and 
come at last into his position in society as 
one educated to his duties. And it is thus 
under the eye of the parent that the child 
is broken in to a practical understanding 
and observance of rights and obligations. 

So also the social virtues, without which 
civil peace and order would be impossible 
among tuaen—such virtues as veracity,hon- 
esty, industry—are to be established, if 
ever, in the period of infancy and child- 
hood. The State must receive its members 
ready-formed in these respects. It cannot 
reach back and take in hand the training 
of the child in these virtues. It is depen 
dent upon the family for the performance 
of this elementary work. And if the fam- 
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ily be not true to this trust, if it fail to 
form its inmates to habits of thrift and or- 
der, and to the principles of social moral- 
ity, civil government will labor in vain to 
mold aright the rigid and spoiled materi- 
al that is passed over into its hands. It 
can only defend itself in that case, as well 
as it may, against these troublers of its 
peace and these contemners of others’ 
rights, by the infliction of its penalties. 
It is in the family we learn to dwell with 
our fellows in peace and mutual helpful- 
ness, just, truthful, generous, and hu- 
mane—respecting others’ rights and main- 
taining our own. It were sad indeed if 
the man had all this to learn after he be- 
came a citizen. And woe to the State 
whose citizens had these things yet to 
learn! 

Furthermore, the cultivation of the so- 
cial affections, the development and disci- 
pline of the heart, is almost solely com- 
mitted to the sphere of the family. And 
this is a work without which all social life 
would be disjointed, and human society 
would become Ishmaelitish and intolera- 
ble. If men are not to meet and dash to- 
gether loosely and coldly, like icebergs in 
the sea of life, there is a cultivation and 
discipline of the heart to be had. The af- 
fectionate nature is to be elicited—the 
warm impulses of the soul are to be called 
forth and regulated—we must be taught 
to love, to pity, to forgive, to sympathize : 
ard these emotions must be taught their 
proper objects and limits. When and 
where shall all this be done? It must. be 
doneearly. The family must do it—must 
educate the soul— give it play and gui- 
dance, awaken feeling and give it tuition: 
in a word, must mold the human creature 
into a being of lively and noble affections. 
If it fail to do this, men will come forth to 
meet one another in the walks of life,cold, 
ruthless, and without love, all their affec- 
tions mere passions, brutal and greedy.— 
No man is fully fitted for social and civil 
relations, who has not felt and answered 
a father’s love and the more than love of a 





mother—poorly fitted if in early lite . 
soul has not long and happily bathe, R 
self in all the fountains of household ,,. 
derness. : 

There is still another most ess); : 
point that is to be carried, if ever, yj 
yet the child is but the rudimenta] ai 
enfolded in the bosom of the househ,); 
There the capacity and habit must be by 
med of recognizing and obeying righ; 
authority. 

Perhaps the very deepest trait of the), 
man heart is its desire for independence 
all control, for freedom from all rest), 
It craves to be sole law-giver and ay}h), 
ity to itself. And this spirit is one whic) 
if suffered to retain its hold in the so) 
and grow up to maturity, absolutely q\ 
qualifies the being for all government, }); 
man ordivine. Itis the spirit of rebellio; 
It is one of the first and strongest exhi}; 
tions of nature in the child. And jf yo: 
early corrected, it is a trait that ra 
acquires strength, and soon attains to, 
stiffness of the will almost beyond the po: 
sibility of correction. The human hesr: 
naturally resents every attempt at author 
ity over.it. Lawis unwelcome to it 
rises up not merely against the thing com 
manded, but against the commanding. |; 
craves to be its own master,and to fee! tha: 
it has no power above it. 

Now it is manifest that this spirit mus, 
be broken in, and the soul must leara to 
submit itself to rightful authority and obey 
law, or itis fitted only for lawlessness and 
rebellion in every field of action in which 
it shall ever be placed. And it is equally 
obvious, that if this grand fundamental 
lesson of submissiveness to a higher wi! 
having just right to command, be ever 
learned, it must be early, while the natur 
is yet plastic and yielding. To deter this 
to a late period, to the years of maturity, 
is to give it over to hopelessness forever. 
For with evil haste this indisposition of 
the heart to obey mounts ever higher in its 
autocratic independence, till it even be- 
comes an incapacity of obedience. 











Now this is seminéatly a trust enmsaiinad 
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athed j » the parent, and forms one of the chief 
Old tey urposes of the family. The child is given 

into the hands of those, who, with hearts 
eSSenti, full of love, shall watch over the openings 
v? Wh ofits nature, mark the first motions of 
al may this rebellious spirit, and with the kind 


Useho| 
t be fo 


Pighty) 


jand of firm authority meet and correct 
theevil while it is yet weak and may be 
asilysubdued. The bud of insubordina- 
tion can be plucked; and instead of grow- 
ing lawlessness and self-will, the pliant 
pature of the child can be molded to the 
recognition of just authority as right and 
vbligatory. The spirit and habit of obe- 
dience can thus be established in the child. 
And it is a lesson which, well learned, 
will cover his whole being with its benign 
influence and operation. He goes forth 
qualified for obedience wherever he may 
find a justly constituted authority over 









the} 


lence ; 


him. 
It is thus, in fact, men learn to obey, so 
far as they ever really attain to that high 
capability. The factious and impractica- 
blein civil society are very certainly those 
who went forth ungoverned and unsub- 
dued from the family. These are the fail- 
ures. But where the family has fulfilled 
its purpose in this respect, the child is 
graduated into the sphere and relations 
of a citizen, prepared to acknowledge the 
sacredness of civil authority and the bind- 
ing claims of law. He has been inured 
to obedience. He knows how to obey.— 
And he is thus fitted to be a good citizen, 
to honor law, and walk peacefully in the 
paths it marks out for him amid the con- 
ficting interests of life. And so indis- 
pensable is this elementary work of house- 
bold discipline, that were its office in this 
respect to be vacated, government would 
cease to be a thing possible among men. 
The earth would be delivered over as a 
prey to lawlessness and rapine. The 
rampant and uncurbed wills of men,edu- 
cated to rebellion, would fly in the face of 
all authority, and trample all civil res- 
traints in the dust. Civil governments do 
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not and cannot sand men to obey; they 
demand obedience outright as a some- 
thing taught far back in the pliancy of an 
earlier period. 


Thus the State rests down, by the ordi 
nance of Gop, on the family as its founda 
tion. Let men cease to be nurtured there 
into reverence and deference to authority, 
and the State would soon find itself utter 
ly deranged, and instead of order and 
peace, anarchy would have the world for 
its own. 


And if an education unto obedience is 
so essential to the formation of a good citi- 
zen, how is it in that higher field of obli 
gation in which religious character and 
destiny are involved? If only early sub 
jugation to parental authority can suffice 
to cdrrect in some measure the rebel na 
ture, and prepare it for the claims of ma- 
turer life, the influence reaches much far- 
ther than to the State. We are subjects of 
another and a higher government. There 
is a Being most high to whom we owe al 
legiance, who has an infinite right to our 
reverent and hearty acceptance as Lord 
Supreme. And the child, now under the 
parent’s law, is presently to know of the 
claims of this Being upon him; and on his 
submission to God’s authority turns his 
destiny for eternity. But there is a dis 
tinct field in which the spirit of obedience 
is to be inculeated and established in the 
child, before he comes to act with con- 
scious reference to the divine commands. 
And if that space of earliest life, in which 
the child knows no authority bigher than 
that of the parent, be given up to disobe- 
dience and self-rule, he passes out an edu- 
cated contemner of authority; and coming 
from the broken !aw and prostrate authori- 
ty of the parent under God’s commands, 
he is prepared to rebel and disobey still. 

In a word, the native insubordination, 
if not corrected at the first,will have gain- 
ed head and become a generic spirit of in- 
submission, that will go on to assert its 
cherished independence, first of human 
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law and civil authority, and then also even 
of the authority of the Almighty. 

On the other hand, though we cannot 
affirm that the docile and obedient child 
will, of course, submit himself to the di- 
vine claims, itcan be said with assurance, 
that the child trained from the first to de- 
fer to that which is rightfully above him, 
accustomed to yield wherever yielding is 
due, will stand, when he enters couscious- 
ly within the field of religious obligation, 
ata point of vast advantage. Instead of 
a heart steeled in self-willed obstinacy 
and knowing not how to bend to a higher 
will, his nature has been broken in to 
obey where obedience is obligatory, and 
he is far more likely to accept God’s laws 
in loving service. 

Such is the relation which in the very 
nature of things must exist between tarly 
insubordination, and the later stages and 
riper forms of disobedience. And it is 
well fitted to show us how fundamental is 
the work which is assigned to the family. 
It is the primary moral school in which 
Gop places us, to receive in early life that 
training which alone can fit us for the ri- 
per relations into which we are to pass.— 
There it is designed we shall be inured to 
wholesome restraint, conformed to law, 
bred up in ways of obedience. 

It would be easy to verify this reason- 
ing by facts. Look around on those who 
become the pests of society, the lawless 
and violent. Take any collection of crimi- 
nals, whom society is compelled to shut 
away from itself to secure its very exist- 
ence. Trace back these malefactors and 
learn their history. This lawless man- 
hood, so contemptuous of all restraint, is 
ordinarily traceable back through a reck- 
less and wilful period of youth to an un- 
governed childhood and an infancy way- 
ward, imperious, and self-ruled. The 
family was subverted. Weak parental in- 
dulgence threw the reins on the violent 
nature of the child, and gave him up to 
And his own way he ac- 
He 


his own way. 
cordingly took, and rejoiced to take. 








grew stout in self-sufficiency ang ;, M 
dignity of precocious self-direction 3 
knew no master, would listen to y), : 

Who will wonder that such a begi,,. 
should end in crime and ruin? 4 Pie. 
sand times our prisons and gibbet; ‘od 
told the same sad story: “I knew yo hal 
no master, no authority in my child) " 
My own will was my rule of actio, , 
was suffered to trample on the restraints ' 
a father, and to mock at the entreatinc 
a mother. And my soul grew stron, 
its temper of defiance. I went forth to, 
among men that which was pleasing ), 
my own sight. I knew not how to ohy 
Law was to me an old weak foe over whic) 

I had long been wont to triumph. 

I waged the same old warfare on it sj!) 

and am crushed at last!” Such are 4 

confessious of many whose education » 
transgression began in the family, an 
whose whole career in evil was simply 
the unfolding into riper forms of thes in 
that was fostered there. 

And it is down here at the roots of « 
ciety we are to look for the causes of 
much civil disorder and crime. Pareutg 
authority is so often thrown up, and th 
very intent of the household constitu: 
so often frustrated by weakness and x 
glect, that we may well look for resulis 
and they are too plentifully witnessed i: 
lawless and violent men, the Arabs of the 
social state,the passionate and headstrong 
—-the spoiled ones of the family—tle 
ruined material of good and noble meu 

Thus Gop has builded all things social 
and moral on the foundations that are lac 
in the family. What is done there is dou 
deeply, decisively, and covers in its cot 
sequences all results, temporal and «te: 
nal, for all worlds here and hereaiter. 

So far, then, from being the insigui 
cant and scarcely noticeable affair which 
it is often regarded, the family is the 
most honorable and significant institution 
among men. Gop has made it the sacred 
repository of influences that shape and 
control all other institutions. Aud the 
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ept, private and unimportant as his 
- may seem, fills by Divine appoint- 
st the most considerable station on 
‘ He wields influences that are cen- 
) and touch the heart of all interests 
bly and eternal. What though his 
she retired and his work little regard- 
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r silently molding the material of 
‘ch all human life and history are 
e! Under his guidance the issues of 
»j and heart are decided and the im- 
«of eharacter given. Each parent is 
{ the pillars on which the world 
.s down. And let him feel, that he 
}) trains up one well-nurtured man, and 
); his soul with the lights of nobleness 
4 strength, and with the beautiful com- 
seness of manly worth and virtue, ren- 
rs a service to Gop and his kind, for 
hich he shall never lack praise and joy. 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
THE SPIRIT-LAND. 


—— 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 


th from the blissful home he lov’d, 
radiant thoughtless cherub rov’d, 
heeling his course thro’ zones of light 
zt circled round his rapid flight. 
on with tireless wing he flew 
st countless worlds of various hue, 
etching out far into the unknown, 
t length he found himself alone. 
rough that long day he roved, his joy 
nmingled with care’s base alloy 
t when all space had sunk to rest 
is head fell drooping on his breast, 
i longing for some friendly bow'r 
bere he might rest one weary hour, 
thought him of his brother-band 
nd cried, ‘Where is that spirit-land?” 


Poet sat within his bower 

stant with perfume of each flower; 
nd yet the Poet was not there— 
or far away thro’ ambient air 
lis spirit ran with anxious eye 
il some lost-one to descry,— 
ud joy exstatic rushed o’er him— 
slorious world spread out before him. 
ith music for its atmosphere 
ud light its boundless shining sphere. 


THE SPIRIT-LAND... FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO 





uere dreams and thoughts are living things. 





Pe 
Where Naiads drink from covert springs 


Where Fancy rules with gentle hand 
| The queen of that fair spirit-land 


| There isa world all bright and fair, 


Though sin has marked a pathway there 


And brought death in its direful train 


| To shed his dew o’er sons of men. 
: | Yet there a suffring Savior bled 
ong the busy goings-on of the world And Sin and Death his captives led 


That world of sun-shine and of storms 

Is peopled with ten-thousand forms 

Of beings tenanted in clay— 

Whose tenement must pass away 

But who before heaven’s throne sha}l stand 
Habitants of their spirit-land 


There is another, far below, + 
Where midnight shadows come and <o 
With agony and grim despair, 

Chained to destruction’s fiery car, 

Where Hope and Love doth never come 
Where Hate and Fear have each a home 
Where black Revenge stalks forth in might 
And breathes its tempests with del ght, 
And death doth guard 
The entrance of that spirit-land. 


with dart in hand 


Another yet--how bright, how fair, 
How glorious doth that world appear! 
There amaranthine flowers grow; 
Rivers of Life unceasing flow,— 
There ransom’d spirits roll along 
The A llelujahs of their song, 
And Mercy’s bow above them spann’J 
Sheds joy throughout that spirit-land. 
THE FLOATING GARDE™S OF 
MEXICO. 





The greater part of the vegetables cuon- 


sumed in Mexico are cultivated in th: 
Chinampas, called by Europeans floating 
gardens. They are of two kinds: some 
are movable, and frequently driven up and 
down by the wind; others firm, and fixed 
to theshore. The former only can be 
termed floating, butthe number of 
is daily lessening. 

The ingenious invention of the chinam- 


these 


pas is traceable to the end of the fourteenth 
century, and the idea was probably sug- 
gested to the Aztecas by nature itself. On 
the marshy banks of the lakes of Xochimil- 
cho and Chalco, the waters, in their peri- 
clods and 


odical swellings, throw ip 
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mounds of earth, covered with grass and 
tangled roots. These masses, after float- 
ing for a long time up and down,the sport 
of every breeze, sometimes form into 
groups of small islets. A tribe, too weak 
and insignificant to establish any settle- 
ment on the main-land, took advantage of 
this portion of the soil thus accidentally 
placed at their disposal, and the posses- 
sion of which was not likely to be disput- 
ed. The most ancient chinampas were 
only turf-mounds artificially joined, and 
then tilled and planted by the Aztecas.— 
These floating islands are fonnd in every 
zone. Humboldt describes those he saw 
at Quito, in the River Guayaquil, as being 
about twenty feet long, floating about in 
the middle of the stream, and full of the 
bamboo, the ‘Pista stateotes, and other 
plants, whose roots are knotty, and dis- 
posed to intertwine. They are also to be 
found in the small lake called Lago di 
Agua Solfa of Tivoli, near the Baths of 
Agrippa, composed of sulphur, of carbon- 
ate of lime, and of the leaves of Ulma 
thermalis, and shifting from place to place 
at every breath of wind. 


The industry of the Aztecan nation has 
brought to great perfection the idea sug- 
gested by the masses of earth broken off 
from the banks of the rivers. The float- 
ing gardens found by the Spamards in 
great numbers, and many of which are 
still to be found in the Lake of Chalco, 
were a sort of rafts formed of reeds, rush- 
es, and rough, prickly, tangling shrubs, 
and covered by the Indians with a layer 
of rich earth, impregnated with muriate 
of soda. This saltis gradually extracted 
from the soil by watering it with the water 
of the lake, and the ground is more or less 
fertilised, according to the more or less 
frequent application of this lye—for such, 
even when salt, the water becomes by 
filtration through the soil. The chinam- 
pas sometimes contain a hut for the In- 
dian in charge of a group of the floating 
gardens, which can be towed or impelled 
by long poles at pleasure, from one side 








of the river to the other; and as) 

pens just in proportion to th¢ dis 

the fresh-water lake fiom the... 
lake, many are to be found al 
Vega, in the marshy soil betimeey ; 
Lake of Chaleo and the Lake of Ter 
Each chinampa forms a paral), rte 
three hundred feet long and about 4, 
in breadth, and is separated fon | 
neighbour by a narrow dike. }, : 
chinampas are cultivated beans k 
capsicums, potatoes, artichokes. fs 
great variety of other vegetables, a j 
borders are generally edged with fy,.. 
and sometimes by a little hedge oj, 
trees. Indeedthe beauty of the ail 
altogether makes a 
round them, especially those of Ista, 
and lake Chapala, most delightful 
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THE CHILD AND FLOWERs 
BY W. FIELD. 
“* Work while itis day,” for “the nizht cometh,» 
no man can work,” 
One summer’s morn a little gir! 
Had plucked some flowers, 
With which she played as passed alon: 
Her happy childhood’s hours. 


But when the evening time came on, 
The flowers looked worn and dead; 

So down she to the sea-shore ran, 
And with a sigh thus said:— 


*7’ll leave them here, that when the tide 
Comes from the mighty main, 

Its waves, perhaps, will freshen t 
And make them live again,” 


Next morn with eager steps she came 
Her flowerets dear to track; 

The tide had borne them al! awey, 
But had not brought them back! 


Our season here for doing good 
Will soon have passed away; 

The tide of time is rolling on 
To vast eternity! 


Our days of opportunity 
Will soon be past and o'er; 
The tide which carries them away, 
Will bring them back no more 
Work while ’t is day—the night comes 0 
The scene will soon be dark: 
Now is the time for energy, 
And now the time f.r work! 
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From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal 


UTHERN GATES OF EGYPT. 

There is scarcely any place in Egypt 
pre picturesque in appearance, or more 
resting, than what may be called its 
jthern Gates—the whole neighborhood 
the first Cataracts. I have read many | 


80 








lf scriptions thereof executed with great | 

ly ‘}, but not one appears to me to convey 
“nS, worrect idea at the same time of the 
€S, an neral characteristics of the scene and 
be, the minuter details. It may be that suc- 
h f 


3 is impossible, or it may be that trav- 
ters have hurried on too rapidly to other 
Issical sites. This last supposition is 
tunlikely to be true. I have known 
ple ‘do’ the whole district in twenty- 
srhours. For my own part, during the 
wriod I remained there, new objects of 
nierest, new points of view, seemed per- 
tually presenting themselves; and when 
J ook my departure, it was with the im- 
pression that had I remained twice as 
ing, no yearning for fresh excitement 
would have arisen. 


Meth, w\ 


We had passed through a narrow defile 
of rock the previous evening, aud moored 
at Akabah, a village celebrated for its 
dates. The morning came bright and 
suany, but cool. A gentle north wind 
filled the sails, and soon wafted us against 
the rippling current to within sight of Es- 
souan, or rather of the hills and ruins that 
overlook it, for the town itself was con- 
cealed by palm-groves. A white-walled 
palace standing alone on the eastern bank 
anda great ruined convent half way up 
the sandy declivity to the west, were the 
first buildings that appeared near at hand. 
Aslight turn brought us in sight of the 
point of Stephantine, its woods and thick- 
ets sparkling in the sun, the approach 
seemingly impossible by reason of the 
huge black rocks piled as if fragments of 
aruined dike across the river. To the 
right a winding branch strewed with boul- 
ders appeared to lead away into the des- 
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dicated the mooring ground. The great 
sail was soon got in; and the foresail flap- 
ping took us quietly along between two 
enormous rocks, covered with hieroglyph 

ics and figures of ancient kings and he- 
roes, into a kind of lake or harbor, defend- 
ed by breakers onthe north; the sandy 
bank covered with old boats, and backed 
by trees, on the east; the island on the 
west; and closing into the south, so as to 
leave only a narrow passage between an 
eminence topped with Saracenic ruins,and 
the great shattered wall of hewn stone 
supposed to mark the site of the Nilome- 
ter. 


There was bustle on the beach: our 
friends coming to salute us, and point out 
aconvenient place where to “peg up;” 
boatmen exchanging salutations; donkeys, 
with rea] civilized saddles, and unciviliz- 
ed drivers,crowding down for employ ment; 
shipwrights hammering; fifty men, with 
a measured grunt, hauling a boat ashore; 
further on, a large space covered with 
bales of merchandise, sheds, and groups 
of travelers—so that the border town of 
Egypt, which, by the way, was still not 
visible, promised to be at least a lively 
place of halt. It turned out to be so iv 
fact; and I should have no objection to go 
back and spenda month or so there, 
breathing the purest air in the world be 
neath the finest sky. 


Every one knows by report that there 
are twofamous islands in this vicinity, 
separated by several milus of rapids; one 
above, called Phihe; and one below called 
Stephantine. The latter, as I have said, 
now lay opposite to us, just allowing the 
white hilly Libyan desert to appear 
through its groves; but our curiosity was 
chiefly directed towards the former, and 
we could scarcely refrain from imitating 
the native traveJers, and hurrying off at 
once to explore it. There was plenty of 
time before us, however; and restraining 
our impatience, we resolved to presevere 





ert; but to the left a long line of boats in. 


in our old method of waking ourselves 
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at home in a place ere we went in quest of| the water. From this the ,, ad o , eve 
its neighboring objects of attraction. goes through trees,beneath a huge. pot 4 
The modern town of Essouan contains | rock, covered with hieroglyphic.| tes. she eY 
some four or five thousand inhabitants.—| tions and figures, not of yer, finish. eset | 
A principal street, as usual, is devoted to} workmanship, and probably y; cord ee be b 
the bazaar—not very remarkable for the | visits of mere travelers like ourse}y,. fore 
richness of the goods exposed for sale. In| cou!d not but strike us that thes awa 
the neighborhood, especially to the north, | pilgrims surpassed in taste the moj», , to 
are a variety of dusty looking gardens di- | They chose the face of precipices, ° of 
vided by dusty lanes; but the general ef- | ked sides of water- washed boulde. wi hing 
fect is that of barrenness and desolation. | on to write the enduring memoria] Fs : oud 
To the south is a city of ruins—the ancient | visit. But their more civilized gyo,,. dazzl 
Arabic Essouan, with its remains of ele-| chose the most conspicuous par arti 
gant arched buildings stretching far and | most elegant and ornamented moyyy,». -yltu 
wide; and beyond where the ground rises, | and are not content unless the yay, rag 
the commencement of a vast cemetery.— | Smith defaces an oval, or destroys the », in th 
Our first walk was in this direction; and | pressive touches which mark the los 
we had soon got clear of the new town and | nance of Isis or Osiris. from 
the old, and were in the midst of tombs Next day we resolved to extend tle Pha 
aud black rocks, here and there bearing] cle of our wanderings, and started g,,' med 
ing inscriptions. On the summit of the| southwards. This time we traversed 4, sma 
hill are two mosques—one ruined, and one | Whole length of the cemetery along ; row 
glaring with fresh whitewash. The latter | centre of the valley, gazing with adnin, idle 
is sacred to the Seventy-seven Sheiks, ard | tion at the eleyant cupolas, finely tung y 
is regarded with peculiar respect both by arches, and gracefui pillars, which thoy: art 
the residents and all true Moslem travel-| now all broken and deserted, testified » wh 
ers. From its neighborhood a fine view is | ply to the taste that had presided over he; son 
obtained of the winding course of the Nile} creation. One of the innumerable he; sot 
to the North: of the desert rising into | stones that dot the ground appeared» of 
crags on either side; of the town and its cently shattered by a musket bullet. 1 vel 
dusty groves, and above all, of the great | Was a story pat to the purpose: A Turkid fl 
b ack valley along which runs the land | Soldier in a fit of drunken impiety, hai su 
route to Phihe. The whole breadth of this | fired at the stone; but even before the ms th 
valley is covered with shattered mausolea sile had sped to its mark, he had fi! de 
and an infinity of head stones, generally | down dead, slain by the spirit of the | 1 
in good preservation, with long, mysteri- | ried Sheik—for none but holy men |i v 
ous-looking Cufie inseriptions. Further on | this ground. g 
to the south, itseems encumbered with iso-| 4 frjend explained that the story hadi n 
lated rocks that,thickening in the distance, | origin in a true occurrence, of whicht! et 
at length close up the view. On the most! hero was a Frank traveler. He bad fre b 
conspicuous heights around, tombs of! jast year at a crow, broken the stone ti 
saints, ancient and modern, are perched | accident,and his gun flursting he lost t! t 
like watch-towers. use of his hand. This matter-of-fact s: t 
We returned through part of the new | ment would have satisfied me, but | fi ' 
town, detecting fragments of ancient buil- | that in reality the anecdote is an old 
dings in the walls of several of the houses;} being mentioned by writers twenty yea: ’ 
and coming down to the river north of our | ago.. 
mooring ground, examined an old Ro-| Having got beyond the tombs, we foun | 
map bath that projects like a mole into! the country become more wild and savage 
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: every step. Not a tree, not a shrub, | 
, ‘blade of grass, not a lichen met 
All was black, crumbly rock on | 
every side. Beneath our feet was sand — 
rhe bills, broken into fantastic shapes, 
formed hollows. ravines, valleys, winding | 
ay in inextricable confusion. We seem- 


8 
not a 


the eye. 


aw 
d to have got into the extinguished cra- 
eof a vast volcano. Yet there was no- 
hing horrid in the scene, because the un- 
sJouded sun was there, streaming down its 
jualing light on every object, and im- | 

parting, as it were, life to desolation. A 
rylture now and then sailed heavily from 
crag to crag; two or three hawks ascended 
in their spiral flight; a dozen or so of 
slossy black crows looked pertly at us 
fom boulders bearing the name of the 
Pharaohs, or strutted with an air of assu- 
med gentility on the ground; and some 
suall black and white birds, with spar- | 
rows and desert larks, fluttered in busy 
idleffess about. 

We turned off at length to the right into 
aragged ravine that seemed to lead no- 
where. But after scrambling along for 
some time, we actually saw the tops of 
some Waving palms, rising, it seemed, out 
of a fissure in the earth; and presently 
getting to the summit of the pass, came in 
full view of a little village of little houses, 
surrounded by little gardens, nestling in 
the midst of horrid inky rocks, on the bor- 
ders, we thought, of a little lake that daz- ! 
tied our eyes with its brightness. We 
went on, surprised and silent, and soon 
got into the clean streets, formed by the | 
neat garden mud-walls and the still neat- 


er fronts of the houses, and could scarcely 
believe We were in Egypt. It was some 
time before our fancies were persuaded | 
that we were in a Shellabe village on the 
banks of one of the winding branches of 


the Nile. | 


The name of the place was Mahatta. It} 
was inhabited, we learned, entirely by 
that peculiar race of people called Shella- | 
bes, from Shellal, the Arabic name by | 
which the Cataracts are known. They 





| ’ 
warran, or great Water-lizard; others had 
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are evidently of Berber or Nubian descent, 
but intermingle very little with the parent 
stock, and seem to me superior in personal 
appearance and intelligence. They d 
pend entirely for their living oa work con 
’ 


ataracts—as tracking uy 


nected with the 
or taking down boats, transporting me r- 


chandisze, ete.—and seem to make a good 


thing of it. I admired their taste in se- 
lecting this lonely spot as the site of their 
village, although there are but a few bas 
ketsful of earth in the neighborhood — 
There never was a more romantic situa 


|tion. Opposite rises a lofty desolate is 


land; behind is a lofiy desolate ridge.-- 


North and south barren rocks close in the 
view. ‘The current of the riveris scarcely 


perceptible to the eye, unless you stoop 


over the slippery rocks which lead down 


from the village; but it sparkles su gaily 
in the sun as to supply the place of al 
most all the other elements of beauty in a 
landseape. 

In passing through the village, we saw 
only a few women, some of elegant form 
and agreeable features, standing in the 


streets; but when we had sat down on a 


| great rock overlooking the stream, acrowd 


| of little chattering children came round 


us, all offering something for sale. The 
parents Were wise enough to know that 


these pretty urchins would make bette: 


| bargains than. themselves. One had a 


‘couple of spears with long blades and 


light handles, eovered with the skin of the 
n 
sticks of hardwood fancifully ornamented 
with leather and brass wire. They sat 
+1 


around, talking «vith us in a very inde 


| pendent manner—at least such os could 
speak a little Arabic—the others chirping 
among themselves like birds, I believe in 
a dialect of the Berberi. Mighty curiosi 


ty, to the forgetfulness of al! ideas uf gain, 


yas excited by the sight of a watch, and 


| when they were permitted to listen to the 
| ° . . - 
| ticking, there was actually a moment of 


awestricken silence. But they soon re 


turned to the charge, urging us to buy 
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! ~ 
their curiosities, not at all inan importu-| ploy him with long speeches about 
nate tone, but in a half-manly half-child-| honesty and tenderness of conscience > 
ish way inexpressibly amusing. Of course | Going through a field of clover one ds 
we felt bound to comply, and went away he interrupted a very flowery reed 
at last with many kind wishes for our} this subject, by saying to the donkey}, ; 
safety. See, first, if nobody i is looking, andy 

Even in the villages where the children| gather an armful of that burseem.” 
have been taught, as in some parts of! “Ho! ho!” quoth his employer, « 
Egypt, to assail the travelers for backshish, | your honesty?” 
they bless you before you give, and indeed | The man was taken aback for , , 
whether you give or not. A little fellow | ment, but recovering, said: “The owne,,; 
came up to me, holding out his hand.— that field_ is my particular friend: and if] 
“Tf it please Gad, mayst thou go on thy | were to porn him for the whole cro] me 
way in peace!” “If it please God !” said' would give it me.’ | 
I, pretending to misunderstand him. He | At Mahatta, as I have hinted; the, , 
ran along by my stirrup with the same ‘nothing to tell of the neighborhood t of th 
gesture and the same indirect form of ask- | Cataracts. I do not remember that, , 
ing. “Why should I give thee anything?” as the hush of noon came on, the ro; 
inquired I, He smiled at the absurdity struggling waters reached our ear 
of the question, and repeated, “If it please | was some time subsequently that | wey; 
God, mayst thou go in peace!” I was to view them from the shore. 
deaf to his demand. He became more! The road from Essouan was the «wy, 
earnest, still sticking to the same form.— as that before described, only we had: 
My donkey began to go. He thought that) push further on; and on turning off a 
as I had spokenI must relent, and follow- to the right, Prins ourselves in still mox 
ed. Finding me, however, obdurate to the | rugged defiles. We were obliged to dis 
last, he dropped behind, still murmuring, mount, and scramble up on foot. Evening 
though with a disappointed tone, “If it | | Was drawing nigh; we wished to see the 
please God, mayst thou go on thy way in| 'sun set, and made great exertions to reach 
peace |” | the summit in time; but when we can 

Next time I passed he kept aloof and | almost ata run to the crest of the ridg 
remained silent, looking, however, benev- | ‘and saw the horizon, that had retreated 
olently at me. I called and gave him’ a vast distance, nothing but waves of pw 
something, and was rewarded by his ste-| ple light remained to greet us. I defy th 
reotyped good wishes for a prosperous | world to produce a grander spectacle; bu: 
journey in a very energetic tone. As he, my pen has not the cunning to describe i 
never went beyond these words, perhaps | Indeed, I could not get to understand the 
he knew no more of Arabic; but this polite | secret of its grandeur—of the wonderiu 
and winning way of begging is general. impression itmade upon my mind. Wa 

The donkeys used by travelers at Es-| it the very paucity of its elements—bil 
souan generally belong to the respectable | lows of black rock congealed, but hen 
people of the town, who let them out inci- ‘and there edged, it seemed, with golieo 
dentally when they do not happen to want foam—valleys of gloom, fading off ou 2. 
them. You seldom get the same two sides, as it were, into stationary banks o! 
days following, but you get the same boy smoke? Such was the huge setting of the 
and the same saddle. Some of the boys picture. 
are intelligent, but others are sadly stu-. And what was the picture? A river—3 
pid. There isa man who affects to be a mighty current of water coming out of one 
guide, and entertains travelers who em- of the largest of these shadowy valleys 
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a nae ee 
Athen breaking up into a hiesai tor- 





rents em 
meeting in 


s hum, 
henight came on: so that as we dragged 


slong the precipitous path, our voices, hush- 
j at first into a whisper by admiration of 
shat we beheld, rose imperceptibly into a 


hout. 
y know not why in this lonely place, 
vere naught but the Cataracts and the 
ind are to speak at all—I know not why, 
| ay, as the winds sink and go away mur- 
puring to other regions, this tumultuous 
panting of the waters should increase in 
steneey—Why they should seem to grow 
we restless when nought but the owl, 
od the bat, and the rebber-wolf is abroad, 
when all else is welcoming the approach 
fsleep. Scientific men, eavesdroppers of 
nature, Will no doubt find out some expla- 
pation in the disposition of different strata 
{the atmosphere; but at that time I could 
rot help thinking that we had come upon 
come great meeting of the water-sprites— 
ome parliament of demons engaged in 
upernatural debate. The light was rap- 
idly fading away over the untrodden des- 
st, and whole troops of thin shadows were 
oming playing towards us. Islands be- 
an to quiver like rapids, and rapids seem 
ogrow solid like islands. 
ent black boy who came to us, [ know not 
iow, hurried us along from bab to bab.— 
We might almost have fancied ourselves 
guided by a familiar to the place, had he 
not taken care at length to tell us that he 
ras unWilling to be benighted in that 
uely place. He wanted to go home.— 
And where was his home? Behind that 
eat isolated rock at the village of Kor- 


re. 


A sad and si- 


We scrambled over the slippery rocks, 
ile the moon gradually substituted her- 
eiffor the suu. To our surprise, as we 


ame upon a little bay above one of the 





abs or gates, we heard a voice, with a 
lar twang, singing out a queer coup- 


peculiar twang, 
t, the first line of which, I thiuk, was— 


Vol.v.No.4,12. 





| « Hail, Columbia, happy land!” An Amer- 


bracing & thousand islands, and | ican, in trying to get too near this ‘ tarna- 
a thousand eddying pools,with tion tempest in a teapot,’ had slipped into 
a buzz, a roar, that grew louder as | the water, and presently we actually made 


out the stripes and stars over a little boat 
snugly moored along the bank. A few 
minutes afterwards we heard the barking 
of dogs, got into a grove of trees, then into 
the dreaming village of Korore, parted 
with our sable guide, and went away un- 
der a magnificent moon in search of the 
valley road back. The lads who were 
with us talked of hyzenasand jackals, and 
sang with somewhat exaggerated boldness 
to scare them away; but we heard not a 
and saw nothing but 
rocks and moonlight as we jogged quietly 
back to our boat. 


sound, not a rustle, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF DR. ADAM 
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BY REV. A. M. SMITHSON. 





The history of all self-made men is pe 
There is all the 
charm of romance in tracing the path of 


culiarly interesting. 


friend!ess, but determined and 
resolute student, who, undismayed by the 
obstacles before him, fixes his gaze stead- 


the poor, 


fastly on one great object, and pursues it 
with the zeal of a martyr and the courage 
ofaheto. The lives of such persons be 
come doubly interesting from the encour 
agement they afford to others, by pointing 
out the path by which they have slowly 
but surely risen from poverty and obseuri 
ty, and fought their way, step by step, a- 
mid the difficulties and dangers by which 
they have been surrounded. 

Among the many who have risen from 
obscurity, and by the mere force of native 
talent, aided by indomitable energy and 
perseverance, have gained a place among 
the benefactors of their age, and handed 
down their names to the respect and admi- 
ration of posterity, few have been more 
remarkable than the author of Clarke’s 





Commentary. His history becomes™ ne 
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less an object of interest, whether we con- 
sider him as a preacher, who, with little 
education and no previous training, at 
eighteen years of age, was listened to by 
admiring thousands, and, in the hands of 
God, was made the instrument of the con- 
version of multitudes, or whether we re- 
gard him as the student, who alone, with- 
out books or teachers, and amid the har- 
rassing cares of a laborious and engross- 
ing occupation, yet contrived to render 
himself one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the age,and te.hand down to 
posterity a monument of learning, which 
shall last as long as the English language 
snall endure. 

This celebrated man was born in the 
village of Moybeg, county of Londonder- 
ry, in the year 1762. Though born in 
Ireland, he was of Scottish descent, as 
both his mother and grandmother were 
born in Scotland. His father was educa- 
ted at Edinburgh, and designed for the 
church, but through poverty was compel- 
led to relinquish his purpose, and even- 
tually settled down as a country school- 
master. Having a large family, aud the 
income of his school being insufficient for 
his support, he was compelled to devote 
all the time he could spare from the sehool 
room to the cultivation of a small farm, 
and to keep young Adam and his brother 
out of school every alternate day, to aid 
him. It may not be uninteresting to my 
readers to know the price of tuition ina 
classical school half a century ago.— 
Though Mr. Clarke was an accomplished 
scholar, both classical and mathematical, 
vet his highest charge was but one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per quarter, while 
the smaller boys paid but one dollar. No 
wonder he was compelled to give much 
of his time to other pursuits to gain 
bread for his children. 

Like Scott, Byron, Newton, and many 
others, young Clarke was not remarkable 
for scholarship in early life; indeed, he 
was decidedly dull, and did not learn to 
read until he was eight years old. Hav- 
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ng labored a long time over a certain les 
son without success, he was Severely » 
proved by his teacher and ridicu)e, 
his associates. The reproaches . 
schoolmates aroused him from his |e:},, 
gy, and as he himself expressed j; 
felt something break within him,” 7 
resumed his book, speedily conquered ‘A 
task, and went forward with an eas 
had never before known. He continy, 
several years under the tuition of his fathe 
and soon began to manifest that fondne. 
for reading which, in after years, bec, 
sO prominent a trait in his character — 
Adam was at first designed for the chur) 
but the poverty of his father rendere : 
impossible to maintain him at the Uyi,.- 
sity. The medical profession was py. 
thought of, but with no better success. |) 
was then concluded that he should as, 
his father in teaching, and eventually ja; 
his place. But for the duties ofa teacher 
he had little inelination, and after remai 
ing in the school-room until his x 
teenth year, he was apprenticed to a \)) 
Bennett, a linen merchant of Colera:; 
With this gentleman he remained nex 
a year, but manifested little interes: i: 
hisemployment. Having become 
tendant on the ministry of a celebrated 
Methodist clergyman, he was led to se! 
the salvation of his soul with a zeal whi: 
made every thing else a matter of second 
ary importance. Not satisfied with har 
ing obtained the pearl of great price fv 
himself, he wished that others should pa 
ticipate with him in the inestimable tre. 
sure Which he had found; and from |! 
very day of his conversion he began ' 
exhort his friends and companions wit!i 
zeal which no hardships could discourag 
and an earnest solemnity which inspir 
respect wherever he went. Not satisfied 
with conducting family worship in bi 
father’s house, he devoted his Sabbath‘ 
the good of his neighbors, traveling ' 
miles to the surrounding villages, and « 
horting all who heard him to forsake the 
error of their ways. Setting out by day 


of his 


an at 
Gu a 





tight, he would proceed to the nearest set- 
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! - a nay : ch 
| late this story, as one out of the many in- 


tlement, and entering the first open door, | stances of divine interposition in his be- 


sceost the inmates with “Peace ve with 
this house.” If they consented that he 


should pray with them, and call in the} 


veighbors for a brief exhortation, he did 
so; and then went on his way, repeating 
thesame plan from village to village, of- 
ten visiting eight or ten places in the course 
of the day. Finding thathe was evident- 
\y designed for other pursuits, he was per- 
susded by his friends to give up his situa- 
tion in the linen business, and under the 
auspices of the celebrated Mr Wesley, 


was sent to Kingswood School, where he | 


arrived in August, 17#2. Finding that he 
was already familiar with all taught here 
he remained but a few weeks, when he 
was sent out on the regular business of a 
traveling Methodist preacher. His extreme 
youth, his slender figure, and juvenile 
appearance, with the entire absence of 
everything like the costume of a minister 
gave him the name of the “LirrLe Boy,” 
among the multitudes who collected to 
hear him preach. But notwithstanding 
these apparently unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, hislabors became both popular and 
profitable. As the result of one sermon, 
TunTkEN Of his audience made a public 
profession of religion; and fifty years af- 
ter, When Dr. Clarke preached: his last 
sermon at Frome, some of these very con- 


verts called to see the “LitTLE Boy whose | 


preaching had been the means of their 
conversion. 

In the midst of al] his iabors he contin- 
ued the prosecution of his studies with un- 
abated zeal. He had long wished to study 
Hebrew, but had not the means of procur- 
ing the necessary books. While at work 
inthe garden one day, he found halfa 
guinea. No one claiming it, he appro- 
priated itto the purchase of the long-cov- 
eted Hebrew grammar; and thus laid the 
foundation of that knowledge of the An- 
cientand Oriental languages for which 
heafterwards became so renowned. Mr. 
Clarke; in after life, was accustomed to re- 


half, which seemed almost miraculous. 

For several years he continued preach- 

ing; and endured many hardships and 
privations of which we, in modern times, 
| Often he was 
compelled to make long journeys on foot 
with his saddle-bags tied upon his back, 
and to sleep in cold and open outhouses 
without fire, even in the depth of winter. 
| In one instance, he travelled four 
|hundred miles on horseback, with less 
jthan six dollars in his pocket, nearly 
|the whole of which was consumed in 
| feeding his horse, while a penny loaf 
| had to serve for his own breakfast and din- 
| ner. Inelven months he rode many hun- 
| dred miles, and preached five hundred and 
| sixty-eight sermons, besides exhortations, 
| lectures. ete.,in great number. Notwith 

standing his youth he was very popular, 
and in some instances, so great were the 
crowds that flocked to hear him, that he 
| Was compelled to enter the chapel through 
the window, and walk upon the shoulders 
of the people to the pulpit. 

But not unfrequently his zeal aroused 
| the rage of ignorant and bigoted fanatics 
by whom he was fiercely opposed, and 
from whom his life was in several instan- 
| ces in great jeopardy. While preaching in 
Launceston, a man had filled his pockets 
with large stones,as he said,to dash out the 
| brains of the preacher. 
to assail him, he thought he would listen 
a momeat to whathe was saying. He 
did so; the arrows of conviction were fas- 
tened in his heart, his murderous purposes 
were forgotten in his anxiety for his own 
soul, and he became a zealous convert and 
a warm friend of the very man whom he 
had so recently intended to murder. 

Mr. Clarke continued to devote all his 
spare time toclassical studies, but found 
his progress much impeded for the want 
of a polyglot Bible,the price of which was 
After having made 


|can scarcely conceive. 
| 


} 
I 
| 
| 
| 


While just going 


beyond his means. 
many efforts to procure the necsssary 
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funds without success, he one day re- 
ceived a letter from a persun from whom 
he had uo reason to expect anything of 
the kind, containing a ten pound note. 
“Here,” said Mr. Clarke, “is the Polyglot.” 
He wrote toa friend in London to pur 
chase the long-coveted treasure, the price 
of which was exactly £10, This, like the 
half guinea already mentioned,Mr. Clarke 
often gratefully referred to asa special in- 
stance of the divine goodness; and receiv- 
ing it as a direct gift from God, he was 
stimulated to greater diligence in his stud- 
ies. He also obtained the use of a valu- 
able public library, with the aid of which 
he made rapid progress in the acquisition 
of the Oriental languages, and was soon 
able to collate the Scriptures in Greek 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldaic and 
Samaritan. Andas though these multifa- 





rious pursuits were not sufficient to afford 
him employment, he devoted much time to 
the study of French, chemistry and astro- 
nomy. After having preached in various 


parts of England, he was sent to the is- 
lands of Alderney and Guernsey, where 
he devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the improvement of these long: neglect- 
ed people. In the course of his labors in 
these islands he was exposed to much op- 
position, arising from the ignorance and 
fanaticism of the people. While engaged 
in preaching he was assailed by an arm. 
ed and ferocious mob, one of whom pre- 
sented a pistol through the window, and 
twice attempted to shoot him, but each 
time thedeadly weapon missed fire. At 
another time he was dragged from his pul- 
pit, severely beaten with sticks, and 
marched out ofthe place to the tune of 
the Rogue’s March. From the injuries re- 
ceived on this occasion he did not recover 
for some weeks: but by his firmness, his 
moderation, and perseverance, he tired 
out all his persecutors, and at last pur- 
sued his labors without opposition. 
Having remained on these islands for 
three years, he was, in accordance with 
the rules of the Methodist society, remov- 
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ed to Liverpool, when in addition to the 
usual duties of a clergyman, he addeg 
those of a physician; and that he mighs 
be the better able to administer to ih 
wants of the sick and poor, he regularly 
studied medicine, and attended a coung 
of medical lectures. It would seem thy 
such devoted philanthropy should hay. 
won for him the love and gratitude of ey 
ery heart, however ignorant or bigoted 
But such was not the ease. While on his 
way home from chapel he was waylaid by 
two Roman Catholics, and a large stone 
weighing more than a pound, was thrown 
at him from behind a hedge, which ¢x 
through his hat and inflicted a deep 
wound in his head. His brother, who ae. 
companied him, carried him into an adja 
cent cottage, where his wound was found 
to be so severe that it was with great dif 
ficulty he could be removed to his ow: 
house, to which he was confined for sey 
eral weeks. + Truly might Mr. Clarke 
say with the that he 
was “in perils of waters, in 
of robbers, in perils of his own coun 
trymen.” From this post he was r 
moved in 1795, to London, an importan, 
era in his life, and the commencement of 
those literary labors which have placed 
his name among the first scholars of the 


apostle Paul, 
perils 


age. 
Though busily engaged in prosecuting 
his Oriental studies, especially Arabic, he 
found time to publish a Biographical D 
tionary, ineight volumes, besides severa! 
smaller works, and became 
to the Eclectic Magazine, for which he 
wrote several valuable articles. He was 
also chosen President of the Liverpoo! 
Philological Society; and as a proof of 
the value of his services to this society, he 
received the present of a pair of costly 
silver cups. He was also chosen a mem 
ber of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Conference by the Secreta 
ries of that society, Mr. Clarke was men- 
tioned as “ being essential to the success 


4 | 
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ful execution of many plans then under 
consideration for supplying Mohammedan 
and Pagan nations with the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” “ The services of Mr. Clarke,” 
they said, ‘‘were indispensable to the suc- 


cessful prosecution of the society’s plans, | 
and they knew of no other man from | 


whom these services could be obtained.” 


Under the auspices of this society he was | 
employed in getting up a translation of the | 


Bible into Arabic, and of the New Testa- 
ment into modern Greek, and also in the 
Calmuck dialect. 

In 1808 he was appointed by the Brit- 
ish government to collect and arrange the 
State papers necessary to complete Ry- 
mer’s Feedera, a work involving much 
eareful research, and which occupied a 
large portion of his time. For several 
years his time was divided between the 
arrangement of these papers, his Commen- 
tary, and his duties as a minister, always 
preaching twice on the Sabbath, besides 
visiting the sick, and others who sought 
his advice during the week. 

By the severity of these labors his 
health was so much’ impaired, that in 1819 


he was compelled to leave London, and) 


retire to an estate near London, purchased 
forhim by the liberality of his friends, 
after having labored eleven years for the 
benefit of the government, and having 
had his resignation refused three differ- 
ent times—a sufficient proof of the esti 
mation in which be was held by the of- 
ficers of government, and of the value of 
his services. From this period till his 
death, in 1832, he was occupied in a great 


variety of pursuits, such as few men in| 
the prime of life would have had strength or | 
energy to perform, and which we have not | 

| 


room in this brief sketch to describe at 
length. Suffice it to say, he made sever- 
al visits to Ireland, where he spent some 
time in establishing schools in the most 
ignorant and destitute parts of that un- 
happy country; visited the Shetland Isl- 
ands on a missionary tour; but above al! 
was engaged in finishing his commenta- 
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ry, Which had occupied his attention and 
| formed avery prominent part of his la- 
bors for forty years. In these important 
duties he continued to be actively en 
gaged, though advanced to that age when 
rest isnaturally expected, and when most 
men are incapable of performing much !a 
| bor, when he was seized with that dread- 
ful disease the cholera, and closed his 
earthly career at a sinall town in the vi- 
cinity of London, August, 1832. 


From the London Times. 
COPENHAGEN. 

A more stately city than Copenhagen 
ean searcely be imagined. The streets, 
wide and long, filled with spacious and 
lofty houses of unspotted whiteness, and 
built with great regularity, remind one of 
Bath, but that the ground is level; many 
of therm all but equal, in breadth, to the 
Irishman’s test of street architecture— 
Sackville-street, Dublin. But large squares 
break up their continuous lines, and the 
eye rests on fine statues, noble palaces, 
and splendid buildings devoted to the 
arts, to amusement, to justice, or to the 
| purposes of religion in every part of the 
city. Copenhagenis but a creation of the 
last century, and, after a little time spent 
there, a large portion of it gives the idea 
| that it was built all of a sudden, by some 
‘Danish Grissell and Peto, according to 
|contract. Surrounded by a deep foss, by 
/ramparts and intrenchments, defended by 
formidable forts and batteries, filled with 
the halls of kings, with churches, muse- 
‘ums and castles, it combines the appear- 
ance of a new cut made by the royal 
commissioners through some old Londun 
rookery, with the air of an old feudal 
|town. The mout prohibits any consider- 
able extension. Seen undera bright, cold 
sky, the blanched fronts of the houses, 
the white walls of the public edifices, the 
the regularity of the streets, conveyed an 
impression of cleanliness, which could, 
only be destroyed when one happened te 
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look down at his feet, or ceased to keep 
guard over his nose. The paving is of 
the style which may be called Titanic, 
and was never intended for any foot garb 
less defensive than a sabot or a caliga.— 
The drainage is superficial—that is, all 
liquid refuse of the city runs, or rather 
walks very leisurely, along grooves in the 
pavement aforesaid, which are covered 
over by boards in various stages of de- 
composition. In summer, the city must 
be worse than Berlin, (which by the way 
it very much resembles in many respects.) 
In spring time, after rain, my own experi- 
ence tells me it suggests forcible reminis- 
cences of the antique odors of Fleet 
Ditch. One thing which soon strikes the 
stranger is the apparent want of shops. 
But they are to be found by those who 
want them. Nearly every trader carries 
on his business very modestly in his front 
parlor, and makes a moderate display of 
his stock in the ordinary window, so that 
the illusory and enchanting department of 
trade is quite gone. A Danish gentleman 
can walk out with his wife without the 
slightest fear that he will fall a victim to 
“a stupendous sacrifice,” or be immolated 
on the altar of ‘“‘an imperative necessity 
to clear out in a week.” 

Moving through these streets is a quiet, 
soberly-attired population. Bigger than 
most foreigners, and with great roundness 
of muscle and size of bone, your Dane 
wants the dapper air of the Frenchman, 
or the solemnity of the Spaniard, while 
he is not so bearded orso dirty as the Ger- 
man. But then he smokes prodigiously, 
dresses moderately in the English styie, is 
addicted to jewelry in excess, and has a 
habit of plodding along, straight in the 
middle of the road, with his head down, 
which must be a matter of considerable 
annoyance to the native cabman. {Ge is, 
however, amazingly polite. He not only 


takes off his hat to every one he knows, | 








whether the individual is known or hot — 
Another of his peculiarities is, that he al 
ways has a dog. I should say, more ¢o,. 
rectly, there is always a dog follow; » 
him—for I have seen an animal, Which 
seemed to be bound by the closest ties 
a particular gentleman, placidly leave hin, 
at the corner of a street, and set off on an 
independant walk by itself. These dogs 
are in fact a feature of the place by then 
selves. In number they can only be ey 
celled by the canine scavengers of Cain, 
or Constantinople, and in mongrelnes 
and ugliness by no place in the world— 
not even in Tuum before the potato ro, 
They get up little extemporary hunts 
through the squares, the trail being gener 
ally the remnant of an old rat, carried , 
way by the foremost, and dash betweey 
your legs from unexpected apertures jp 
walls and houses, so as to cause very up 
pleasant consequences to the nervons or 
feeble sojourner. On seeking an explana 
tion of their great abundance, I was jr 
formed that they were kept to kill rats. Bu: 
this is a mere delusion. 

These dogs are far too wise to los 
their health by keeping late hours in pur 
suitof vermin. No, they retire as soon 
as darkness sets in, and with the darknes: 
out come the rats in the most perfect s 
curity. Such rats! they are as big as kit 
tens, an their squeaking under the wood 
en planks of the gutters as you walk 
home is amazing. The celebrated dog 
Billy would have died in a week of vio- 
lent exercise in any one street in Copen 
hagen, giving him his usual allowance of 
murder. J must say, that in the matters 
of paving, dogs, rats. sewers, water, and 
lights, Copenhagen is rather behind the 
rest of the world. Ag tothe lights, they 
are sparely placed, aud as yet gas is not 
used. With a laudable economy, the oil 
wicks are extinguished when the moon 
shines, and the result is, that sometimes 


but gives any lady-acquaintance the | an envious cloud leaves the whole city in 


trouble of recognizing him, by bowing to | 


Cimmerian darkness for the rest of the 


| , 
her before she has made up her mind!night, in consequence of five minutes 
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noonshine in the early part, as once put lay its latest and best acquisitions as hum 


out, they are not again relumed. 

In the crowd you meet many pale, sor- 
row-stricken Women in mourning, and 
now and then a poor soldier limps before 
sou, With recent bandages on his stump, 
or hobbles along limpingly, with perhaps 
asabre-cut across the face, or an empty 
coat-sleeve dangling from his shoulder ; 
and then you remember all the horrors 
the late war must have caused Denmark, 
when, out of her small population, ninety 
thousand men were under arms in the 
feld. It can scarcely atone for this sight 
tomeet dashing hussars, with their red 
coats and sheepskin calpacks; heavy dra- 
goons in light-blue and dark-green; jagers 
io smart frocks of olive-green, decorated 
with stars and ribands, and swaggering 
along in all the pride of having smelt 
powder and done their duty. They are 
numerous enough, indeed every third man 
isa soldier; but one of these sad widows 


dence of her boasting. 





ble tributes at the feet of faith. The in- 
gratitude with which human science re- 
pays those ennobling influences which 
have changed astrology into astronomy, 
and transmuted alchemy into chemistry, 
is characteristic of the race which rejected 
and crucified the Son of Man. She has 
omitted no opportunity of seeking a steal- 
thy and treacherous advantage over Chris- 
tianity. On her descent into any new and 
unexplored mine of nature’s treasures, the 
first report she invariably brings back is 
the discovery of a complete refutation of 
the Scriptures. On such occasions the 


faithful are at first startled by the confi- 
But by and bye 
Christian intelligence sends an exploring 


party into the mine to “see if these things 


be so,” and as invariably they returned 
laden with new testimony in favor of reve- 
lation to shame the adversary. This has 
been strikingly exemplified in the progress 


or orphans is an antidote to the glories of | of geology. Whilst it was only beginning 


these fine heroes, scarcely less powerful 
than that of the spectacle of their mutila- 





to assume the form of a distinct branch of 
science, and men were beginning in a dim 


ted and mangled comrades. This war has | twilight to scan the records of creation, its 


roused the national spirit of Denmark; it 


| votaries spoke with confidence of driving 


has caused her to make a powerful effort | Moses from the world as an impostor.— 


to shake off all connection with Germany, | But their tone is changed as the light of 


or dependance on her Germanic subjects, 
butit has cost her £5.000.000 of money, 


day gives certainty to their observation, 


'and at last wefind the most devoted Chris- 


and it has left many a home desolate for- | tians amongst the most successful cultiva- 


ever. 


For the Monthly Miscellany. 
GEOLOGY POINTING TO NEW HEAYV- 
ENS AND A NEW EARTH. 





BY REV. JAMES INGLIS. 

The speculations of science are poor 
proofs of the doctrines of revelation; (and 
happily we are not left to seek a hope for 
the future in a knowledge of nature either 
in the past or the present;) yet there is 
something more than a gratification of cu- 


tiosity in tracing the analogies of nature | 
and revelation, and in beholding science | 





| tors of the science. 


Whatever illustrations and verifications 


, , 
| of the Mosaic account of creation, of the 
! antediluvian age, and of the general de- 


luge, geology furnishes, it may not be 
thought probable that this science of the 
past will throw much light upon the great 


‘hope of the future; yet there are analo 
| gies which, though they would avail lit- 


tle as independent proofs, are not without 
value as corroborations of the great doc- 
trine of the coming of Christ and the glory 
that shall follow. In submitting a few 
hints regarding these corroborations, sug- 
gested by an able analysis of Hugh Mil 
ler’s ““Foot-Prints of the Creation,” in the 
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“North British Review,” it may be premi- | tle and quiet to disturb their habitation - 


sed that nothing is to be built upen the 
conclusion of geology, either in the shape 
of a theory of the millennial state, or of 
an argument in favor of the near approach 
of that great change. Our knowledge of 
that state, and of the time of its introdue- 
tion, is derived from a more sure word of 
prophecy, and theorizing is forbidden by 
the nature of the case. The utmost we 
expect to accomplish is, to interest and 
attract some who have not otherwise been 
induced to investigate the Advent views. 
And it may be these hints will aid in ex- 
panding the views of some who, embra- 
cing the doctrine, failed to rise to a just 
sense of the inheritance. The essential 
greatness of that inheritance does indeed 
lie above and beyond the illustration of 
science; but a proper estimate of its cir- 
cumstances raay lead on to a better appre- 
ciation of its essence, 

Altheugh the majority of our readers 
have probably devoted little attention to 
geology, many of them are aware that an 
opinion is abroad in the world that we 
are no more to regari the six days of ere- 
ation, as enumerated in the first chapter 
of Genesis, as so many periods of twenty- 
four hours, than we are to imagine “that 
the whole process of a general judgment 
will be limited to the compass of a natu- 
ral day as we count time.” Without dis- 
cussing this opinion, we may take it as 
established, that beneath the soil upon 
which man lives, and in which he is bu. 
ried, there lie the remains of successive 
acts of creation which stretch back into 
an immeasurable antiquity, The rocks 
which lie beneath that soil are arranged 
in strata distinct in their characters, and 
formed at different periods. An examina- 
tion of these strata justifies Mr. Miller’s 
description of them as “platforms of 
death.” Each is crowded with organic 
structures which lived and died where we 
find them. And it is evident that they 
must have perished by a sudden destruc- 
tion, which was effected by a force too sub- 





In descending through successive gj»... 
we find still lower and ruder forms of); 


A 


Thus it appears that mammiferous quad 
rupeds preceded man. Next in order y, 
find the remains of birds. In low; r strats 
we find the remains of fishes, and jy ‘ions 
still the remains of reptiles; showing thas 
ereation advanced from what may be cgi! 
ed rude beginnings, to its present state 

It has been a favorite scheme of infijy 
ity, that this progress has been a natu) 
development ot life, in which the rude jy. 
proves towards perfect organization, wii) 
out the interposition of creative power 
So that “immortal and intellectual jay 
but the development of the brute—jiy 
the development of some mouad or 
luse, Which has been smitten into life}; 
the action of electricity upon a portion of 
gelatinous matter.” We have striking jJ 
lusirations of the manner in which th: 
progress of science proves fatal to the de 
vices of infidelity, in the exposure of this 
theory by recent discoveries in geo gy— 
It is true, that the researches of geologists 
prove a progress in creation, from the 
crawling reptile up to man. But if this 
theory of development were correct, we 
ought to find the successive classes of 
creatures first in an embryo state, then 
gradually advancing, till they passed into 
the higher orders. Whereas, on examina 
tion, precisely the reverse appears. Up 
to a certain point no trace of the existence 
of a class of animals is found, then all at 
once that class is found full grown and 
mature. For instance, the earliest fishes 
that appear rank not with sprats and min- 
nows, but with sharks and sturgeons. 

From a collection of observations, Mr 
Miller shows that; the tendency has been 
not to development, but to degradation; 
that the most perfect type of its class is 
found at the earliest stage, and that after 
wards there is a degradation, both in size 
and organization. ‘ There was a tite, 
he says, ‘‘in which the ichthyic form con 
stituted the highest example of life, but 




















| preparing for another and a higher class 
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she seas did not theu swarm with fish of| There is in all this a manifest design 
the degraded type. There was in like| pressing on toward perfection. For un- 
panner atime When all the carnivorous | der the divine administration, change is 
god all tae herbiforous quadrupeds were | the proof of defect, and that which is per- 
represented by reptiles, but there are no fect must be permanent. 


yeh magnificent reptiles on the earth | It becomes a most interesting question 


powasreignelover it then. There was jto us, Has the perfection aimed at been 
ya aftertime when birds seem to have | reached, and is this world now in its ulti- 
hen the sole representatives of the warm | mate condition? We do not need to come 
blooded animals, but we fiad from the/to nature forthe answer. But if we leave 
prints of their feet in sand-tone, that the | out the answer of revelation, nature itself 
tallest men might have ‘walxed under replies in the negative with no ambiguous 
their large legs.’ Further, there was a | voice. 

time when the quadrupedal man malia | It is true that responsible man occupies 


vere the magnates of creation, but it Was| a proud pre-eminence over the mere brute 





magein Which the sagacious elephant | natures which ruled the globe before him, 
was the inhabitant of every country in the | but it cannot be thought that the attri 
gid world, and when vast herds of a close- | butes either of the individual or the race 


lyallied and equally colossal genus occu- 


indicate perfection, It is true that we find 
pied its place in the new.” a wise and wonderful adaptation of the 
The conclusion is irresistible, that in| earth for its inhabitants, but we should 
the successive stages of advancement, | have found the same at any previous pe- 
through which the earth and its inhabit- | riod of its geological history. When fish 
ants have passed, there has been an inter- | and reptiles wereits only tenants, it would 
position of the creative power, distinct have seemed a world formed expressly for 
and direct, as is represented in the Mosaic | their reception. Whether we look at map 
account, When on the first day God said, | or his circumstances, the very opposite of 
“Let there be light,”—when on the second | perfection and permanence is their most 
day God said, “‘ Let there be a firmament | flagrant characteristic. Every thing in 
in the midst of the waters,”—-when on the /man seems to stretch after a condition 
third day God said, ‘‘Let the earth bring | which he never attains, And common 
forth grass,”? and so on unti] man’s home | language speaks of nature’s great law in 
being prepared, God said, “Let us make | his present circumstances as change. De 
wan in our image.” cay, if there were no other indication of 
Ateach successive stage, when the earth the approaching end, speaks every where 
was prepared for any of the series of its | with irresistible emphasis. If decay ” 
inhabitants, the creative fiat brought forth | the highway to dissolution—if that which 
that class perfect in its kind. Throughout | = decaying and growing old is ready to 
its peculiar period it became degraded, | vanish away,we have but to open oureyes 


perhaps by the very influences which were | t® read the doom of the existing constitu- 


tion of things. 
The geological history of our planet, as 


of occupants. Then when the ends of 
well as the natural and mural history of 


that age were served, by a silent and sud- 
den destruction,“the world that then was, | Our race, discountenance the infidel dream 
perished.” Again the Creator comes forth, | of a quiet development of the present im- 
and over the graves of the former estab-| perfection into that perfection of the fu- 
lishes new orders of beings, which in like | ture to which everything points, whilst all 
Wanner passing through their reign be-| that we know of God and his works forbid 
tome in turn subordinate to a higher.—| the idea that the present system will mere- 
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ly be cut off and fhe world be abolished.— 
It is true that sin has entered, and that 
man’s home has been cursed for man’s 
sake; but we are not toentertain the tho’t 
that the Creator was taken by surprise by 
that catastrophe, and his ultimate plan 
thwarted. The continuance of the terres- 
trial state under a mediatorial administra- 
tion was no “happy after-thought.” but 
most clearly intimates that the great de- 
sign of progressive perfection is not aban- 
doned. Geology, then, would lead us to 
the inference that when the present cycle 
is fulfilled, a sudden and complete over- 
throw will be the precursor or accompani- 
ment of a new manifestation of creative 
power, carrying forward the design, and 
bringing upon the stage a higher manifes- 
tation of creature life. 

Science of course cannot tell us whether 
the end is at hand, orstillremote. It can- 
not tell us whether the next change will 
be final, or only one step in advance. It 
cannot tell us whether the soil on which 
man now acts his part will be the sepul- 
chre of the race, as the strata beneath us 
have proved to be of preceding dynasties, 
or whether man shall participate in the 
advancement of his abode, and be raised 
in glory and honor to rule in the new or- 
der of things. There are, indeed, some 
things in the nature and history of man 
which favors the lattersupposition. There 
is this evident distinction between him 
and the extinct or subordinate dynasties 
which preceded him: they served the pur- 
pose of their existence, and their destiny 
came up to their desires and capabilities; 
but it is otherwise with him. And if the 
present state of being bounds either his 
action or his enjoyment, it is an anomaly 
in the works of his Creator, as marked as 
if a world had been left unfinished, or 
abandoned when only half made. 

To the above questions, however, geol- 
ogy gives no positive answers, but its con- 
clusions admirably quadrate with what 
the more sure word of prophecy reveals. 
In the gospel we learn that just such a 





change as we have anticipated wil) 

—a change sudden and comple, 
bringing into the field once mor. 
Worn, “without whom was not aa 
made that was made.” It tells of 1} » 
tle but efficient agency of fire, by y ‘ 
the destruction of the existing systeray ' 
be accomplished. It tells of a new ii 


tion-a re-creation—new heavens ang, 


earth. It points us to this as the ey; 
mation and perfection of the plan. 
once more,” saith God, “I shake po: 
earth only, but also heaven.” An 4, 
word, Yet once more, signifieth \) 
moving of those things that are 
ken, as of things that are mad, 
those things which cannot be shakey 
remain, There is but one more revo) 
in which the imperfect shall be sy, 
away. The purifying agency of fire») 
remove the wood, hay, and stubble, x 
after this the perfect shall be permane 
Tt teaches us, moreover, that the ransom 
of our race, brought forth in incorraprin: 
will be the occupants of that perfects 
world. The individuals in : 
conscious identity, but advanced jus a] 
far above their present frailty as respons. | 
ble man new is above the lowest of dyn 
ties which preceded him. 

By piecing the two records together 
that revealed in Scripture and that rev 
el in the rocks—records which, howere 
widely geologists may mistake the ove, 
commentators misunderstand the othe 
have emanated from the same great Av 
thor, we learn that in slow and solemn m 
jesty has period succeeded period, eat! 
in succession ushering in a higher av 
yet higher scene of existence; that fish,rep 
tiles, mammiferous quadrupeds, hiv 
reigned in turn; that responsible mu 
formed in the image of God, and with 
minion over all the creatures, ultimate: 
entered into a world prepared for his ™ 
ception. 


actual a 


But farther, we learn that th 
passing scene,in which he forms the pron 

nent figure, is not the final one in the!on: 
series, but merely the last of the prelim! 
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vy scenes; andthat “that vette to which | to posterity the early part of the nineteenth 
be by gone ages, incalculable in amount, /century. In theircrowns there is alloy, 
th all their well-proportioned produc- | ‘both moral and intellectual. His may not 
»s of being, form the imposing vesti- | be of so imperial a fashion; the gems that 
shall have perfection for its vccu-| stud it may be less dazzling, but the gold 
ant, and eternity for its duration.” is of ethereal temper, and there is no taint 
We have, but in brief hints, pointed the upon his robe. Weakness, incompleteness, 
ay to a great and solemn study. Viewed | imperfection he had, for he was a mortal 
sich connections, science becomes in- | man of limited faculties, but spotless puri- 

ted with an awful majesty, which is | ty is notto be denied him—he uttered 
» its own, and the every-day scenes of | nothing base. Our readers will anticipate 
become as portals to the tabernacle of! us in ranking with him, as the representa- 
i, which is about to dwell with men.— | | tive poets of their age, Byron, Scott, and 

pere are readers of the ‘‘Misce!lany” who | | Shelley. Of each of these we shall say 
pi prosecute tlris subject with a success | | a few words, especially in this representa 

hich may not merely contribute to sci- | tive character. 

ce, but to the force and clearness of our | 
j 


bl dl Lord Byron’s poems are the actual life 
sews of the blessed hope. 


experience of a man whose birth and for 
tune enable him to mix with the highest 
society, and whose character Jed him 


WORDSWORTH, BYRON, SCOTT, 
AND SHELLEY. 


to select for his choice that portion 
of it which pursued pleasure as the 
(main if not the sole object of exis- 





Viliam Wordsworth is generally al 
owed to have exercised a dee “per rand more | tence. U nder ra thin disguise of name, 


t “4 » an 
manent influence upon the literature | Country, and outward incident, they pre 


nd modes of thinking of our age, than |S¢mtus with the desires which actuated: 


sy of the great poets who lived and the passions which agitated, and the char 


rote during the first quarter of the pres- | |acters which were the ideals of the fash- 


. ° t hle me { Vv > 2 e ier 
stcentury. In proportion as his fame ionable men and women of the earlier part 


. y is e 1 7 al ite on in 
wsof slower growth, and his poems were of this century. Limited and monoto 


oger in making their way to the under- 
tanding and affections of his countrymen, 
)their roots seem to have struck deeper 
fown, and the crown of glory that encir- 
les his memory is of gold, that has been 
urified and brightened by the fiery ordeal | 
rough which it has passed. Tennyson 
aysof thelaureate wreath which he so 
eservedly wears, that it is 


| nous as they are in their essential nature 
l ringing perpetual changes upon one pas- 
sion and one phase of passion, the bril- 
liance of their diction, the voluptuous mel 

ody of their verse, the piciuresque beauty 
of their scenery, well enough represent 
that life of the richer classes,which chases 
With outstretched arms all the Protean 
forms of pleasure, only to find the subtle 
essence escape as soon as grasped,leaving 
behind in its place weariness, disappoint 

ment, and joyless stagnation. The loft- 
And this, which seems at first sight nega-|iest joys they paint are the thrillings of 
ve praise, is, in reality, a proof of exquis- | the sense, the raptures of a fine nervous or- 
ite discernment; for it is just that which ganization; their pathos is the regret, and 
oustitutes the marked distinction be-| their wisdom the languor and the satiety 
ween Wordsworth and the other really | of the jaded voluptuary. These form the 


Greener from the brows 
Ot him who uttered nothing base. 


original poets who are likely to share with staple, the woof of Lord Byron’s poetry, 








bim the honor of representing poetically | and with itis enwoven al) that which 
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gives outward variety and incessant stim- 
ulating novelty to the pursuits of an Eng- 
lishman of fashion. These pursuits are 
as numerous, as absorbing, and demand as 
much activity of a kind as those of the 
student or the man of business. Among 
them will be found those upon which the 
student and the man of business are em- 
ployed, though in a different spirit, and 
with adifferent aim. Thus we frequently 
see among the votaries of pleasure men 
who are fond of literature, of art, of poli- 
tics, of foreign travel, of all manly and 
active enterprise, but all these will be pur- 
sued, not as duties to be done in an ear- 
nest, hopeful, self-sacrificing spirit, “that 
scorns delights and lives laborious days,” 
but for amusement, for immediate pleas- 
ure to be reaped, as a resource against en- 
nui and vacuity, to which none but the 
weakest and most effeminate nature will 
succumb. This difference of object and 
of motive necessitates a difference in the 
value of the results. The soil, which is 
plowed superficially, and for a quick re- 
turn, will bear but frail and fading flow- 
ers; the planter of oaks must toil in faith 
and patience, and sublime confidence in 
the future. And so, into whatever field 
the wide and restless energies of men like 
Lord Byron carry them, they bring home 
no treasures that will endure—no marble 
of which world-lasting statue or palace 
may be hewn or built—no iron, of which 
world-subduing machines may be wrought. 
Poems, pictures, history, science, the mag- 
nificence and loveliness of Nature, cities 
of old renown, adventures of desperate ex. 
citement, new manners, languages, and 
characters, supply them with an ever fresh 
flow of sensation and emotion, keep the 
senses and the faculties cognate with 
sense in a pleasant activity, but no well- 
based generalization is gained for the un- 
derstanding; facts are not even carefully 
observed and honestly studied; pleasant 
sensation was the object, and that once ob- 
tained, there is no more worth in that 
which produced it, though in it may lie 
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a law of God’s manifestation, ono .. 
spiritual facts, to know and des 
would seem the chief purpose o; 
istence,to discover 2nd make i,» ky 
the noblest glory and highest fuy.., 
genius. 

It is in this spirit that Lord By,),, 
questioned Life: “Oh! where can} * 
be found?” and Life, echo-like, wy» ido 
answer, “Where!” It is because jy, 
that question more earnestly, }iy,;, 
its spirit more fearlessly , and more {4 
fully and experimentally reported :p, 
swer, that he is soeminently a represey 
tive poet—representative of what | 
and important class in every cour, 
tually is, of what a far larger class ai 
to be. 

It is in his fearless attempt at ap; 
the problem of life in his own way | 
complete discomfiture, and his unshts 
ing exhibition of that discomfiuy 
the absolute and permament value of 
social teaching consists. For he was, 
dowed with such gifts of nature an 
fortune, so highly placed, so mad 
tract and fascinate, adorned with 
beauty and grace, with such sple 
talents, with such quick susceptibility; 
impressions, with such healthy activiy 
mind, with such rich flow of speech, vi 
such vast capacity of enjoyment, thi. 
one is likely to make the experimen; 
made from a higher vantage-ground, wil 
more ehances of success. And theres 
of his experience he has given tothe wu 
and has thrown over the whole theche 
of a tlear, vigorous, animated sty, 
once masculine, and easy, and poliste 
sparkling with beauty, instinct with i 
movement and variety; by tums « 
voluptuous, impassioned, enthusiast 
terse, and witty, and always most prom 
nent that unstudied grace, that Rube 
like facility of touch, which 1rresistt 
impresses the reader with a sense of p" 
er, of strength not put fully forth, of 
sources carelessly flowfng out with# 


haustless prodigality, not husbanded* 
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id anxiety,and exhibited with pompous 


ntation. ; ee 
ris the combination of these qualities 


»artist, With his peculiar fearlessness 
s honesty of avowal—his plain, unvar- 
ed expression of what he found pleas- 
and chose for his good, that will ever 
him a high, if not almost the high- 
place among the puets of the nine- 
nth century, even With those readers 
» perceive and lament the worthless- 
.;of his matter, the superficiality and 
ntiness of his knowledge, the want of 
rity and elevation in his life and char- 


or. 
hose will best appreciate -his wonder- 
talents who ace acquainted with the 
ks of his countless imitators, who have 
irably succeeded in reproducing his 
j morality, his superficial thoughts,and 

; characterless portraits, without the 
vrof his feeling, the keenness of his 
ssations, the ease and vigor of his lan. 
age, the flash of his wit, or the knowl- 
ge of the world, and the manly com- 
on-sense Which redeemed and gave value 
what else had been entirely worthless. 
If the name of Lord Byron naturally 
nks itself with the fashionable life of 
pat Cifiesy with circles where men and 
omen live mutually to attract and please 
ch other; where the passions are cher- 
hed as stimulants and resources against 
aui, are fostered by luxurious idleness, 
nd heightened by all the aids that an old 
pd elaborate material civilization can add 
the charms of beauty, and the excite- 
ents of brilliant assemblies; where art 
nd literature are degraded into hand- 
paids and bondslaves of sensuality; where 
be vanity of social distinction fires the 
bngue of the eloquent speaker, wakens 
be harp of the poet, colors the canvas of 
he painter, molds the manners and sways 
beactions, directs even the loves and the 
treds of all; no less naturally does the 
ame of Sir Walter Scott stand as the 
ymbol and representative of the life and 


the titles and hold the lands of the feudal 
barons. and of the country gentlemen 
whose habits and manners are in such 
perfect contrast to those of the Squire Wes- 
terns to whose places they have succeeded: 
Possessing in a high degree the active 
and athletic frame, the robust health, the 
hardy training, the vigorous nerve, the 
bold spirit, the frank bearing, and the 
genial kindness of the gentlemen of the 
olden time, he could heartily appreciate 
and unhesitatingly approve all that time 
and revolution had spared of feudal domi- 
nion and territorial grandeur. The an- 
cient loyality, so happily tempering the 
firmness of a principle with the fervor of 
a feeling, never beat higher in the heart 
of acavalier of the seventeenth than in 
that of the Scottish advocate of the nine- 
teenth century. Every one will remember 
that he refused to write a life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, because in reference to 
her conduct, his feelinyzs were at variance 
with his judgment. 


And in painting those old times in 
which his imagination delighted to revel, 
all that would most have revolted our mod- 
ern tnildness of manners, and shocked our 
modern sense of justice, was softened 
down or dropped out of sight, and the no 
bler features of those ages, their courage, 
their devotion,their strength and clearness 
of purpose, their marked individuality of 
character, their impulses of heroism and 
delicacy, their manly enterprise, their pic 
turesque costumes and manners of life, 
were all brought into bold relief, and 
placed before the readar with such full 
ness of detail, in such grandeur of out- 
line, in such bright and vivid coloring, as 
gave even to the unimaginative a more 
distinct conception of, and a more lively 
sympathy with the past than they could 
gain for themselves of the present, as it 
was whirling and roaring round them,con- 
fusing them with its shifting of hues and 
forms, and stunning them with its hurri- 
And apart from the fas- 
so presented, 


cane of noises. 
cination which 





stes of the country aristocracy, who bear 


listory, 
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must have for the descendants of men and 
classes of historical renown, for the here- 
ditary rulers and the privileged families 
of a great country, and though probably 
the creator of the splendid pageantry was 
definitely conscious of no such purpose, 
yet there must have mingled with this fas- 
cination, and have infused into it a deeper 
and more personal feeling, the regretful 
sense that the state of society so glowingly 
depicted had passed away--a foreboding 
that even its last vestiges were fast disap- 
pearing before the wave of democratic 
equality, and the uprising of a new aris- 
tocracy of wealth and intellect. 

If at the time those famous verse and 
prose romances came upon the world in a 
marvelously rapid succession, all that the 
public were conscious of was a blind 
pleasure and unreflecting delight, itis no 
ess true thatin an age of revolution they 
raised up before it in a transformed and 
glorified life the characters, the institu- 
tions, the sentiments and manners of an 
age of absolute government by the strong 
arm or by divine right--of an age of im- 
plicit belief, inspiring heroic action, sanc- 
tioning romantic tenderness, harmonizing 
and actuating all the virtues that adorn 
and elevate fallen humanity; and that 
sincethen there has arisen io our country 
a thoughtful reverence and love for the 
past—a sense of the livingness and value 
of curhistory—a desire and a determina- 
tion to appreciate and comprehend, and so 
not forfeit, the inheritance of wisdom,fore- 
thought, brave action, and noble self-de- 
nial, which our ancestors have bequeathed 
to us. 

How many false and puerile forms this 
feeling has taken it does not fall with- 
in our present scope to notice. In 
spite of white waistcoat politics and Pu- 
gin pedantries, the feeling isa wise and 
noble one—one which is the surety and 
the safeguard of progress; and that much 
of itis owing to the interest excited so 
widely and so deeply by Sir Walter Scott’s 
writings, those will be least disposed to 





et 


deny who have thought most on the ¢g 
ses which mould a nations charac; 
the influences which work out 
destiny. 

It is no fanciful or arbitrary Spirit 
system that while we assign to By... 
empire over the world of fashion ae 
pleasure, and seek the mainspr; a a 
Scott’s popularity in the sway of oli}, 
torical traditions over alanded aris; torn, 
cy, and the longing regret with yj, 
they look back to a state of society pas 
ed or rapidly passing away, we shou)j» 
gard Shelley as the poetical represen 
tive of those whose hopes and aspiratig, 
and affections rush forward to embrag 


ter, uj 
& Dation’y 


anticipation on the coming of ty poli 
year, the reign of universal freedom, yy 
the establishment of universal brotjp. 
hood. By nature and by circumstay 
he was marvelously fitted for his tas~ 
gentle, sensitive, and fervid, he shraj 
from the touch of wrong, and hated ini 
tice with the zeal and passion of am: 
tyr; while, as if to point him unwisiaks 
ably tohis mission, and consecrate hi 
by the divine ordination of fucts, he vy 
subjected at his first entrance into life 
treatment, both from constituted authority 
and family connection, so unnecessarily 
harsh, so stupidly cruel, as would hav 
driven a worse man into reckless dissips 
tion, a weaker man into silent despair— 
“‘ Most men,” he says himself, 

* Are cradled into poetry by wiong, 

They ljearn in suffering what they teachins 
Whether this be the best or most usual 
training for the poet may well be doubted, 
but it is quite indubitable that such dis 
cipline will soonest open a man’s eyest 
the evils of existing institutions, and the 
vices of old societies; and will len 
invectives that passion which raises thea 
above satire—to his schemes, that enih 
siasm which redeems them from bein 
crotchets; will turn his abstract abhor 
rence of oppression into hatred against the 
oppressors—his loathing of corruption iv- 
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=a 
the cay 4 withering scorn and contempt for 
ter, ayj rants and their tools,the knaves and hyp- 
UaLion’ “sites Who use holy names and noble offi- 


; to promote their selfish ends, and to 














Spirit ¢ »sjave their brother men. And so it hap- 
100 the ll oned with Shelley. The feelings of poig- 

aud ¢f at anguish and bitter indignation, 
UDG of hich had been roused in him by cruelty 
old} nd injustice toward himself, colored all 
Story s views of society and once sharpen- 
| Which ned by hostility to the civil and reli- 
Y pase ious institutions of his country, and 
ould mt more glowing colors to the rainbow of 
eng romise that beamed upon him from the 
ati jistance, through the storm of bloodshed 
tabragg ndrevolution. Add to this,that his mind 


4s ill-trained, and not well furnished 
ith facts; that he reveled with the delight 
of an eagle on the wing in the most au- 
dacious speculations, and was drawn on 
by the force of mental gravitation toward 
the boldest and most startling conclusions 
that he was at once pure and impassioned 
—ensuous and spiritual; that he could 
draw from form, color, and sound a volup- 
\uous enjoyment, keener and more intense 
than the grosser animal sensations of or- 
dinary men; that his intellect hungered 
and thirsted after absolute truth, after cen- 
tral being, aftera living personal unity of 
all things. Thus he united in himself 
many of the mightiest tendencies of our 
time—its democratic, its skeptical, its 
pantheistic, its socialistic spirit; and thus 
he has become the darling and the watch- 
vord of those who aim at reconstructing 
society, in its forms, in its principles, and 
in its beliefs—who regard the past as an 
unmitigated failure,as an entire mistake— 
who would welcome the deluge for the sake 
of the new world that would rise after 
the subsidence of the waters. 


Nor has their affectionate admiration 
been ill-hestowed. With one exception, 
a more glorious poet has not been given to 
the English nation; and if we make one 
exception, it is because Shukspeare was a 
man of profounder insight, of calmer tem- 
perament, of wider experience, of more ex- 
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tensive knowledge: a greater shinier. 
in fact, and a wiser man, not because he 
possessed more vital heat, more fusing, 
shaping power of imagination, or a more 
genuine poetic impulse and inspiration.— 
After the passions and the theories, which 
supplied Shelley with the subject-matter of 
his poems have died away and become 
mere matters of history, there will still re- 
main asong, such as mortal man never 
sung before, of inarticulate rapture and of 
freezing pain—of a blinding light of truth 
and a dazzling weight of glory, translated 
into English speech, as colored as a paint- 
ed window, as suggestive, as penetrating, 
as intense as music. 

We have assigned to three great poets 
of our age the function of representing 
three classes, distinct in character, posi 
tion, and taste. But as these classes in- 
termingle and become confused in life, so 
that individuals may partake of the ele- 
ments of all three; and, in fact, no one in- 
dividual can be exactly defined by his 
class type, sotbe poets that represent them 
have, of course, an influence and a popu- 
larity that extend far beyond the classes 
to whose peculiar characteristécs and pre 
dominant tastes we have assumed them 
to have given form and expression. Men 
read for amusement, to enlarge the range 
of their ideas and sympathies, to stimu 
late the emotions that are sluggish or 
wearied out; and thus the poet is not only 
the interpreter of men and of classes to 
themselves, but represents to men charac 
ters, modes of life, and social phenomena 
with which they are before unacquainted, 
excites interest, and arouses sympathy, 
and becomes the reconciler, by causing 
misunderstandings to vanish,as each man 
and each class comprehends more fully 
the common humanity that lies under the 
special manifestation, the same elemental 
passions and affections, the same wants, 


the same desires, the same hopes,the same 
beliefs, the same duties. It is thus espee 
cially that poets are teachers, that they aid 
in strengthening and civilizing nations, in 
drawing closer the bonds of brotherhood. 
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DETROIT, O 


JTOBER, 1851. 


we LLCO OLODL LOE IPIPOV LADD LLL LOLA LOD 


IL? We gave inthe September number one 
of the most heart sickening records of wholesale 
destruction of which the annals of any age or 
nation speak. Wereferto the article of §. C. 
Coffinbury, Esq , on the masacre of the Moravi- 
an Indians at Gnaddenhuetten. This month we 
give an account of cruelties practised by the In- 
dians in the last war; by W. T. Young, Esq.,one 
of our estimable fellow-citizens, 

We give not these articles because we delight 
in carnage or the contemplation of scenes of 
blood,but because of theirintrinsic worth. We 
would far rather present to our readers subjects 
in which man will appear to better advantage; 
but knowing as we do, that the great principles 
of religion and virtue are destined to elevate 
man from that barbarism, where he is capable 
of such deeds of infamy, we believe that our 
readers will pardon us if we present views of 
iman uninfluenced,or uncontrolied by that relig- 
ion whose Author is the Prince of Peace. 


Practical Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology; 
Hygiene and Therapeutics, by T.S, Lambert 
M.D. Beautifully executed with five colored 
plates and oye hundred illustrative engrav- 
ings. 1 vol. pp 251. Price 75 cts. 

Popular Anatomy and Physiology, by T S. Lam- 
bert M. D., elegantly illustrated by twenty- 
eight very instructive lithographic figures,one 
hundred and fifty wood engravings; beauti- 
fully bound. 1 vol. large duodecimo: with 
questions separate: pp. 450. Price $1,26. 


These books are to be found at the Bookstore 
of U, Morse & Son. They can be relied upon 
for correctness, having received, as they de- 
serve the commendation of the most distin- 
guished authority in the world after most thor- 
ough examinatron. 

Weare glad to learn that these works are 
taking precedence of all others where they have 
been introduced. We opine it will not be long 
before they will be known and appreciated far 
and wide. Read them end decide. In connex- 
ion with these books there are6 very large and 
beautiful Pictorial Pletes: Price $3,00. These 
also are found at Morse’s Bookstore. 
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IcP Will Mr. Clark, wko was some weeks | 
since in Lee Centre, Ill., obtaining subscribers, 
inform us how long he has been an agent of the 


Monthly Literary Miscellany, and who auth. 
ized him to act for us? We have some 
ies to make concerning a few othe; 
ofthe Miscellany which we 
month for want of room. 


Inquir 
kind Srienay 
defer tj 


AL Dex; 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want any number of Agents, Ali wh 
are unknown to us, must bring testimeniay, 
their honesty and necessary qualifications. 
want agents that will pty us, when they } 
got the subscriber’s money, without ad lay, 


IL?’ We wantall persons, subscribing (cy, 
Miscellany to retain the name of the agey; 
whom they give theirnameand money, |; “a 
do atrue agent noharm. It may be of coy 
to a spurious one, by procuring him a lode 
atsome of the county houses, with a seasy 
ticket. : 


vice 
ment 
pra h 


I= We again say toagents we want you ; 
forward at once the names and money of sy 
scribers you obtvin, wecan then 
books at once, and the ‘subscribers wil] the 
have confidence in us and yuu. People do a 
wait long these days after having subscribed {,; 
a work without seeking to know 
notcome. We have received letters receni 
from those who subscribed to the most res 
table agents of the Miscellany, making alnox 
angry inquiries about the delay of their books 
Now we cannot rest under the imputation o 
neglect when we have not heard from an .geut 
And yet we do suffer and they also. 


forward th 


why itd 


IL? Let each one who wishes to see the Mis 
cellany prosper, and become what he and the 
publishers wish it, send us Owe new sudscriber 
with pay in advance, together with the amount 
of his own subscription. Some may do muc) 
more than this—so much the better. Ws 
doing all we can at present, to make the work 
accepted and useful. 


Although we have two volumes a year were 
fer that our subscribers should pay for the yer 
as itis much more easily transmitted, than the 
fractional part of a dollar. 


Ji? To all who may wish to become subscii- 
beis for the Miscellany, we say, just enciuse 
your dollar and your own name with the name 
of your Post Office plainly written, and we wii 
forward you the Miscellany without the inter 
vention of a third person. 
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J. PAXTON, ESQ., F.L.S, (tg 
. 4 


= 
—_— 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


—- 


Except in connection with his great 
Works in Hyde Park, there is little in the 
ife of Joseph Paxton ot more than passing 
juterest to the reader—a self madc man, he 
owes his proud position to his own in- 
domitable energy and untiring persever- 
sace; and he whose portrait now graces 


Vol. V.No.5.13. 





the Miscellany—be whom the world 
delighteth to honor—he who has won 
for himself a name imperishable, and 
of high reputation as a benefactor of his 
time and country, makes it his proudest 
boast that he comes of, and belongs to the 
people. It is evenso, genius and talent 
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exist in the mass; and rise from out its 
bosom as circumstances call forth their 
manifestation. The greatest of Britain’s 
sons are of the People; and if they rise they 
owe their elevation to the assiduous culti- 
vation of their own minds and tedious in- 
dustry of their own hands. 

What matters it to tell the precise spot 
that gave him birth, or the exact hour 
which ushered him into the world? Suf- 
fice it, that the mind which could conceive 
a Crystal Palace is yet healthy and vigor- 
ous, and fit for the work prepared for it to 
accomplish, and there is little fear that the 
man who could master such a grand idea 
as that we have seen and realized in 
Hyde Park, will sit idly down by his 
laurels and strive no moré to enrich 
the world by contributions to its arts, its 
science, and its literature. Whether we 


consider the noble and humanizing pur- 
poses {o which the building is consecrated, 
the appropriateness, elegance, vastness, 
and beauty of the design, or its simple 


but most admirable novelty, we must ac- 
knowledge its designer’s high claims to 
the grateful appreciation of his fellow- 
men, and to that enduring place in the 
national annals which is the best reward 
of true greatness in any and every depart- 
ment of public usefulness. 

Mr. Paxton was a gardever—his name 
is now associated with the most wonderful 
event of the nineteenth century, and (if 
rumur speaks truly) willere long be en- 
rolled among those of England’s proud 
Nobles—he is to be knighted—no honor 
to the man he is already one of “Natures 
noble men,” and will rather confer honor 
upon the title, yet it is gratifying toseea 
haughty aristocracy acknowledging him 
an equal among them. Such is the re- 
sults of perseverance and genius. b, 





Usrrutyess.—Every man should remem- 
ber that he was not born for himself, but 
for the world; and every man should see to 
it, that the world is at feast a little better 
than it would have been but for his birth. 





For the } Monthly Mic seellany 
ORIGIN AL CONQUEST OF IRELAyp 


BY REV. D. D. WHEDON. 
Though the antiquity of Eirin, yi, 

Terne, or Ireland is, even to an yyy 18 ul 
degree, luxuriant with faney and fable 
whose very extravagance rescues jt fro ; 
the danger of credence, yet the broad oy rk 
lines of popular character, and the gener “l 
pieture of the national condition 
ciently clear to the eye of history. He 
whole career—barbarous, e 
and enlightened—shows that the toy 
ament of her race is very much en 
perament of genius. Lively, fickle, tre ' 
erous, cruel, ingenious, her anciey: oly. 
acter was brilliant and black, wit) i 
of splendor from a background of feroeiry 
Her ruddy natives, with their clear \, 
nearly naked, letting loose to the wind 
their yellow locks, navigated her rij 
and bays with their long, light boats 
interwovenhides and osiers. A few hers 
men, scorning the toils of hushand dry, 
drove their flocks of eatile throigh he 
woods and bogs, and pastured then jy 
her broad green meadows. 
her men were warriors, who carrie a yar 
ety of rude weapons, but always prepared 
the war-hatchet for its extemporaneons 
brilliancy of execution. “Other weapovs,” 
saith the old Chronicler, “required som 
little time to be used; the sword hia {0 be 
drawn, the bow to be bent, the dart to be 
aimed, but this need only to be raised fx 
—a blow.” This genius for edged tok 
was surpassed only by their unrivalled 
power with the harp and drum; and he 
bards, in those rude ages, rolled from theit 
metallic strings those wondrous “Irish 
Melodies” whose strains have never ceased 
and which, even in those days of pict 
resque freedom, wild and plaintive, sou: 
ded, asif prophetically, “like the song 0 
a nation that had been conquered.”’ Count: 
less chieftains, bearing the ambitious ti 
tle of king, waved the sceptre-swoid over 


are sos 


Semi-ciyj] zed 


But most of 
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-_. sieea eto 
exch, his own little clan, and the supreme 


rank of martial heroism, in the estimation 
of popular qualities, spread a sort of war- 
jike anarchy over the land. So minute 
yere the territorial domains of the petty 
kings, that their ultimate formation into 
fur monarchies, gave rise to what were 
called, great kingdoms. National custom 
atlength placed over all these crowns, one 
cotral diadem, Whose super-eminence 
etitled the wearer to the grand title of 
King of all Ireland. Yet the turbulence 
snd individual power of each of the subor- 
dinate sovereiguties, rendered the dignity 
rather titular than real; and this king of 
sings was about as much a living symbol 
oithe unity of the Irish Celtic race, as the 
ontroller of the affairs of Ireland. 
And the Irish Church, too, subsequent 
the introduction of Christianity, vas, 
itha similar primitive freedom, congre- 
rational and independent. Early in the 
ith century, during the reign of the son 
of Nial the Grand, St. Patricius, or Patric, 
onverted Ireland to the Christian faith.— 
As this Was anterior to the developement 
pf tle extended sway of the Popedom, the 
upremacy of the Italian prelate formed no 
art of the primitive creed of the Hiberni- 
napostle. The doctrines of St. Patric 
ud Ireland were primitively catholic but 
ot papal, The Irish Church not only ig- 
bored the supremacy of the Romish tiara, 
put, beyond some honorary ascriptions or 
ecasional superintendencies, she knew 
eepiscopate at home. Though her spon- 
ancous christianity had never divided 
fom any foreign cominunion, yet Rome, 
radually increasing in power and impe- 
iousness, held her schismatic. The grand 
forts made by the ecclesiastical politi- 
icians of the City of the Seven Hills for 
niending a universal spiritual sway,found 
n Ireland a truly protestant resistance. It 
ras not until five hundred years later, in 
he year of grace, 1074, that a second Pa- 
ricius struck a blow at the spiritual in- 
Uependence of Ireland established by the 
Fist, and prepared the way for the na- 





tional subjugation. Elected to an ecclesi- 
astical order by the Church and people, 
confirmed by the king of his province and 
by the president-king of all Ireland, this 
Patricius, ambitious of a more organic and 
authoritative episcopacy, passed over to 
receive the ordaining hands of Canterba- 
ry and of Rome. There was something 
attractive in this foreign ennoblement to 
the priestly ambition of Irish Clergy. The 
infection spread, and in less than a cen- 
tury a magnificent hierarchy was formed, 
organized into full communion with the 
already stupendous system of European 
papacy, and looking down with contempt 
upon the simpler orders of the primitive 
clergy of old Ireland. But though, from 
the heights of their four proud sees, the 
archbishops of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel 
and Tuam poured their papal thunders, 
the primitive independence both in church 
and state, still maintained a firm resist- 
ance. Rome growled in menacing disap- 
probation at the reprobate christianity of 
the obstinate isle, that declined her palli- 
um, disowned her tiara. and withheld her 
Peter pence. 

It was the fatal destiny of Ireland, that 
in 1154, the throne of the Vatican was oc- 
cupied by the only Englishman who ever 
interrupted the Italian succession to the 
vicarship of Christ. Nicholas Break- 
speare was a young Saxon serf, whose 
boyhood was cheered in his,own Jand, by 
no omens of future greatness. Too lazy 
to work, and too proud to beg, Nicholas 
in default of every other capital,was bound 
to thrive by his wits. He went to France 
and then to Provence, where his merit and 
address raised him successively to the of. 
fices of prior and abbot. Envious of his 
promotion, his subordinates arraigned him 
upon some complaint before Pope Euge- 
nius, which had the effect to bring his a 
bilities under the notice of the Pope, who 
dismissed the complaint with a high im- 
pression of the character of the accused. 
A second complaint and arraignment 
completed the fortune of Nicholas, The 
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Pope, convinced that merit was his only 
crime, determined that promotion should 
be his only penalty. “Go,” said the Pope, 
“elect another abbot; this Englishman is 
henceforth Cardinal-Bishop of Albano.” 
From that time he was the favorite, until 
he became the successor of Eugenius. The 
promotion of the Saxon serf to the spiritu- 
al supremacy of Europe, under the alias of 
Adrian, boded no good to the ecclesiasti- 
cal or political independence of Ireland. 

For not long had he rejoiced in his new 
dignity, when a deputation arrived at his 
Court from Henry II, King of England, 
requesting the sanction of the Vicar of 
Christ for the annexation of Ireland; po- 
litically to his own dominion, spiritually 
to the domains ofthe Pope. The benevo- 
lent motives stated by the King for the 
accomplishment ofthis step of ‘manifest 
destiny,” were well-calculated to move the 
Anglo-Saxon sympathies of Brakespeare, 
as well as touch his spiritual ambition.— 
To convert Ireland from schism by sub- 
jecting her to the sway of the Pontiff, to 
civilize her by the benevolent application 
of English authority, to teach her the sa- 
cred duty of paying the bounden penny to 
St. Peter—what holier motive did Anglo- 
Saxon ever urge for “a buffalo hunt.”— 
Breakspeare struck the bargain, and dis- 
patched to the King the foHlowing bull: 

“Adrian, Bishop, Servant of Servants, 
to his very dear son in Christ Jesus, the 
illustrious King of England, apostolical 
greeting and benediction: 

“Thou hast communicated unto us, our 
very dear son in J. C., that thou wouldst 
enter the island of Hibernia, to subdue 
that people to the yoke of the laws, to root 
out from among them the seeds of vice, 
and also to procure the payment there to 
the blessed apostle Peter, of the annual 
pension of a penny for each house, Grant- 
ing to this thy laudable and pious desire 
the favor which it merits, we hold it ac- 
ceptable, that for the extension of the lim- 
its of the holy Chureh, the propogation of 
the Christian religion, the correction of 





“ a ie 
morals and the sowing of the seeds y;.., 


tue, thou make thy entrance into th, ;, 
land, and there execute at thy discretig 
whatever thou shalt think proper fOr th 
honor of God, and the salvation of the 
country, and that the people of tha; onl 
try shall receive and honor thee as theip 
sovereign lord and master, Saving th 
rights ofthe churches, which must retmaia 
untouched, and the annual pension!) 
peuny per house due to the blessed Peter 
for it is beyond a doubt, (and the nobiliy 
themselves have acknowledged it,) tha: 
the islands upon which Christ, the sy ¥ 
Righteousness, has shone, and which hi» 
been taught the faith, belong of |ayij 
right to St. Peter and the most holy y: 
sacred Church of Rome.” = 
Henry Plantagenet, King of Eng)jp) 
to whom was granted by the Pope, 
ownership of a country belonging to ys. 
ther, was the great-grandson of Willa, 
the Conqueror, of England, and the si 
of the Norman line of Kings, all true w,; 
ofthe church, genuine robbers ani {i 
blooded Frenchman. The son of ij 
Henry was Richard, Coeur de Lion, why ip 
all these three respects, was their 
special ditto. When Henry II. was 
Wales, a countryman saluted him int 
English of the time, “Gode olde kyny’ 
but the English King did not kiowte 
English name of his royalty withovs 
interpreter; nor is it probable that thes 
first Norman sovereigns of England coi 
speak an English sentence. 
der the special sanctiov of his Holines 
the Pope, that William first approrpiaed 
England, it was natural that when Hay 
contemplated a similar acquisition ofl 
land, he should seek the same divine sw 
thentication. But the document by whi 
this magnificent piracy was sanctified, 
which we have given a part copy alue 
forsome years lay inert. 
rious kinds rendered Henry inco 
to accomplish his sacred mission of li 
conversion. 
~_Henry was some years subsequently: 


As it was a 


Troubles of 















event occurred which resulted in the con- 
suest of Ireland for him rather than by 
him. A wild, warlike looking Celt, pre- 
gated himself in the King’s presence, an- 
nouncing himself as Dermod, King of| 
Leinster. With lawless gallantry of the 
times, he had abduced from her husband, 
a willing captive, the fair Devorgil, wife 


ORIGINAL CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


 cquitaine, Southern France, when an | ter this point, that Dermod soon aspired 
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to the crown ofall Ireland. Strengthened 
by reinforcements from his son-in-law, 
Strongbow, his victeries were still more 
rapid, until Strongbow himself arrived, 
bringing a mighty force. The death of 
Dermod rendered Strongbow the King of 
Leinster, and the defeat of Roderic of Con- 
naught, King of all Ireland, was opening 








before him the obtainment o1 his father-in- 


ofthe King of Leitrim. Under the sanc- 
law’s desire—The Island Crown. 


tion of O'Connor, King of all Ireland, he 
bad been invaded, deprived of his mistress, “Shall Pembroke, indeed, be King of 
deposed from his throne and banished | all Ireland?” muttered Henry the Second, 
fom hiscountry. Henry saw at a glance | King of all England,as the n ws of Strong- 
that the Celt was a suitable protege for his| bow’s triumphs reached his ears. He 
sympathy, and a fine instrument for the! forthwith issued a decree, commanding his 
accomplishment of his apostolic rission. | subjects toabandon Strongbow, and pre- 
Receiving Dermod’s homage for his native pared in his own person to visit Ireland. 
kingdom, Henry commissioned the Prince | The most abject submission of Strongbow, 


io rally volunteers in England for its re-| and the entire surrender of every conquest 
| into his royal possession, won a contemp- 





covery. 
If the fair Devorgil was the Helen ofthe | tuous mercy from Henry, but prevented 
Jong Iliad of Irish woes, Richard Strong- | not his projected visit. 
bow, Count of Pembroke, a Merman | And there were friends and allies of 
knight of Western Wales, was the Achil-| Henry in Ireland, wko only needed his 
lesof Irish conquest. Engaged by Der- | presence to make the conquest ready.— 
wod under promise of receiving in mar-| The Romish bishops had already assem- 
riage, his daughter, Eva, the heiress of| bled at Armagh and made a preparatory 
Ixinster, Strongbow sent over asmall body | movement in his favor. After his royal ar- 
rival a second synod was held at Cashel, 
at which the legate of the Pope was 
President, at which all the bishops signed 
a formal recognition of the sovereignty of 
Henry over Ireland. At a subsequent sy- 
nod the bull of Adrian was read with great 
solemnity, and the next year, O'Connor 
sent the arch-bishop of Tuam to do hom- 
ants in number, that their defence would age,in his name, to Henry, to acknow- 
have been sufficient, but the warriors for ledge that he held the Irish crown at his 
England and the Church had an ally | hands, and to confirm Henry’s right to 
within the walls. The Romish Bishop of | add to his other titles, that of *‘Lord of all 
Wexford was mindful of his double alle-| Ireland.” 
giance, tohis church as well as his coun-| The full realization of this title through- 
try, and he preferred to be false to Ire-' out the island, was for centuries incom- 
landthat he might be true to Rome. He! plete, and evenin our own day we have 
preferred piety to patriotism and opened | seen it not undisputed. When, upon the 
the gates of Wexford to the invader, and | rise of the Reformation, England embrae- 
England never lost the footing then gain- | ed the doctrines of Luther, Ireland made 
ed. Such was the rapidity of victories af-! her choice of a religion from motives of 


of Norman knights and soldiery, who 
made their landing on the Irish coast.— 
What could naked hordes of Irish axmen 
and dartmen do against the brazen chi- 
valry of Normandy? They hurried from 
the field, and gathering into the town of 
Wexford, found city walls their only de- 
fence. So few were their Norman assail- 
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hatred to her oppressor. It was a suffi- 
cient recommendution of the Papacy to 
her, that England had abjured it. Politi- 
cal, ethnological and religious feud, then 
all combined to render all union of the 
heart between the two countries, forever 
impracticable. England professing a de- 
mocratic element in her constitution, rules 
her sister isle with the absoluteness of a 
despot; and holding a creed which ac- 
knowledges the right of private judgment, 
persecutes asister religion with all the 
bigotry of an inquisitor. On the other 
hand, Celtic Ireland execrates the Saxon 
and the Protestant; yet for her vassalage 
to the Saxon she may thank the Celt, and 
for her subjection to the Protestant may 
bless the Pope. 





For the Miscellany. 
STANZAS. 


Answer written upon receiving (when on a journey) 
@ copy of Frances Brown's poem of “The Messen- 
acr Thowzht.” 

BY F. H. RANKIN. 
I have received thy thought. 

The deep recesses of my heart of hearts 
Fiew open toit. Thence, it ne’er departs. 
Not India’s wealth had bought, 

With all her gems, nor California's gold, 

The place that thought doth hold. 


It came to me; though not 
In wing’d and burning power; but soft and calm, 
Distilling o’er the wounded heart a balm, 
Till pain was all forgot; 
And the bruised, broken spirit took once more 
The strength it knew of yore. 


It came—and with it, brought 

A soundless whispering, a silent voice, 

Speaking unto the inmost soul, “Rejoice!” 
How was its stillness taught 

To breathe such strange, sweet music on this ear, 
As scarcely seraphs hear? 


Yes! it hath safely gained 

Ite destined haven; and the gentle wing 

That swiftly bore it, back again doth bring, 
Freely and unconstrain’d, 

A host of thoughts of love, to dwell with thee. 
Thow’lt welcome them from me! 





Vie 
Oh! itis not a dream. 


Thou, but no other, hast the power to bend 

This spirit. Itis plastic in thy hand; 
Although I once did deem 

It adamant to beauty’s smiles, or aught 
Against it could be brought. 


Return tothee! Oh! no, 

Recallit not! When thou art far away, 

Tis bliss to feel one thought of thine doth stay 
With me, where’er I go. 

A thought from thee is gladsome in the Spot, 
Beloved ! where thou art not. 


Flint, Michigan. 





ANGEL CHARLEY. 
BY MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON—( Fanny Forester) 
He came—a beauteous vision— 
Then vanished from my sight, 
His cherub wing scarce cleaving 
The blackness of my night; 
My glad ear caught the rustle, 
Then sweeping by, he stole 
The dew-drop that his coming 
Had cherished in my soul. 


Oh! he had been my solace, 
When grief my spirit swayed, 
And on his fragile being 
Had tender hopes been stayed; 
Where thought, where feelirg lingered, 
His form was sure to glide, 
And in the lone night-watches, 
*Twas ever by my side. 


He came; but as the blossom 
Its petals closes up, 

And hides them from the tempest, 
Within its sheltering cup; 

So he his spirit gathered 
Back to its frightened breast, 

And passed from earth’s grim threshold, 
To be the Savior's guest. 


My boy—ah, me! the swectnes), 
‘Lhe anguish of that word! 
My boy, when in strange night-dreams, 
My slumbering soul is stirred; 
When music floats around me, 
When soft lips touch my brow, 
And whi-rper geutle greetings, 
Oh! tell me, is it thou? 


I know, by one sweet token, 
My Charley is not dead; 

One golden clue he left me, 
As on his track he aped; 

Were he some gem or blossom 
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aint 
But fashioned for to day, 


My love would slowly perish, 
With his dissolving clay. 


Ob! by this deathless yearning, 
Which is not idly given; 
By the delicious nearness 
My spirit feels to Heaven; 
By dreams that throng my night-sleep; 
By visions of the day; 
By whispers when I’m erring; 
By promptings when I pray; 


[know this life so cherished, 
Which sprang beneath my heart, 
Which formed of my own being, 
So beautiful a part; 
This precious, winsome creature, 
My unfledged, vuiceless dove, 
Lifis now a seraph’s pinion, 
And warbles lays of love. 


Oh! | would not recall thee, 
My glorious angel-boy! 
Thou needest not my bosom, 
Rare bird of life and joy! 
Here dash I down the tear-drops, 
Still gathering in my eyes; 
Blest- oh! how blest!~-in adding 
A eeraph to the skies! 





For the Miscellany. 


INFLUENCE OFSCENERY UPON THE 
INTELLECT. 





BY MARY B. JANES. 

Various are the emotions awakened in 
the soul by means of external objects.— 
An observance of the beautiful and grand 
in Nature creates corresponding feelings 
inthe mind —while the dark and drear 
brings a depression upon the spirits and 
sadness in the heart. A stream murmur- 
ing quietly, a placid lake reposing in beau- 
ty,a forest whose “tall green trees” are 
gently swayed by the wind, and a sky 
tapestried with floating clouds are sources 
of pleasnrable emotions. 

Tolook upon an ecean when the storm- 
king rules the wave; to listen to the thun- 


| der of a cataract as its world of waters 


comes rushing down; to stand at the base 
of a mountain whose beam is wreathed in 





clouds; togaze upon Orion clad in shin- 
ing armor; or to watch a comet darting 
with impetuous velocity within its fiery 
orbit, causes the eye and ear to revel in 
sublimity, feasts the imagination, and 
absorbs the soul. 

Scenery which possesses a dull monoto- 
ny, no varied or enlivening features, fails 
io charm. 

An extended plain of sand presenting 
to view naught but sterility and loneliness; 
an iceberg—the image of desolation; a 
marsh overgrown by brambles and infes- 
ted with reptiles, are objects in which 
there is nothing congenial to the most un- 
cultivated taste. If, then our perceptions 
are such sources of pleasing, sublime, or 
painful emotions, it is no marvel that in- 
tellect developes itself as diversely as the 
beautiful, grand, or discordant in Na- 
ture. 

Some evidence of the truth of this posi- 
tion is exhibited in the happy effect which 
the wild and picturesque aspect of New 
England's landscapes, produces upon her 
inhabitants, for where is greater effort put 
forth to hasten on the march of improve- 
ment, than in Yankee land? View the 


‘face of her country froma hill top. Far 


beyond are mountains whose rugge‘ sides 
have beer converted into fruitful fields, in 
the midst of which are set, ‘‘cities that 
cannot be hid;” fertile valleys, watered 
by rivers, whose surfices are whitened by 
the sails of herinternal commerce. Large 
tracts of land improved in the high- 
est degree, whereon are elegant mansions, 
the houses of a refined populace. “Far 
o’er hill and dale” is heard the whizzing 
steam of her locomotives, and telegraphic 
lines seeming like threads reach from one 
extremity of her domain to the other.— 
This is the cradle of genius. Here many 
of our best inventions have their origin, 
and this is the home of many of our most 
distinguished authors and ablest states- 
men. 

The upland and meadows, groves and 
bowers, silver streams and tiny lakes of 
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England have elicited the admiration of 
poets and tourists who have given to 
America enthusiastic descriptions of “ Al- 
bion’s Isle.” Learned and deeply pious 
men as Clarke, Whitfield and Howard 
have looked with rapture upon the land 
they loved, and full of gratitude, adured 
the God of Nature. Her learning is re- 
fined like her scenery, her poetry cultiva- 
ted as her soil. None have sung more 
swectly than Watts, Wesley, or Mrs. He- 
mans; neither is there any greater har- 
mony than in the sublime effusions of 
Milton and Tupper. 

Well may the Scotch love their country, 
With an affeetion akin to that of a child 
for a parent, forthe Author of good gifts 
has made it among the loveliest spots of 
earth. Its mountains, eliffs, glens, beauti- 
ful lakes, with fairy islands inspire the 
heart with the liveliest emotions, causing 
itto be a favorite haunt for men of sci- 
ence and lovers of song. 


Scotia has many minstrels. In its eeho- 


ing dells has Scott immortalized his name 


in writing of ’ 


“Caledoni» stern and wild 

Mcet nurse fora poetic child. 

Land of the brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


On the banks of the softly glowing Clyde ! dite ; . 
a hasty prescription—taking a fee, and 


has Ossian wept for the desolation of 
Moina’s dwelling and amid her highlands 
has Burns touched his harp for “Scotia 
dear.” 


If ever the student is disposed to play 
the truant, it must be while reading of 
Switzerland for the very name sends a 
thrill of delight throughout the soul, how 
one longs to feast the vision on such gran- 
eur as is presented in Alpine scenery.— 
’T was cruel to chide the Swiss-children of 
the mountains for sighing amid foreigners 
for their own native land—it is so love- 
ly. 

The scenery of Italy is too well known 
to require comment, it is beautiful though 
tame, and hasa tendency to render her 


* 





inhabitants as Goldsmith has saiq, , 


them— 
“Tho poor luxurious; though submissive, aig 
Tho grave, yet trifling; zealous, ye untrue,” 

Poets and artists love her for ther is 
enough of sentiment blended wit) her 
landscapes to keep: their pens and pe 
at work. 

I willinstance but one more. Pal, 
tine with her vine-clad hills, her ¢.!y 
lakes and sacred mountains, causes ‘he 


Neils 


wanderer to feel, as he enters withiy as 
boundaries, that he indeed treads upo, 
holy ground. 

We need not wonder at the sublime os. 
eriptions of her prophets, or that thy 
bards of inspiration loved to sing of Jer, 
salem, thetype of their home above, o; 
that Jesus should select this lovely retrea, 
for his home below. 


THE BENEVOLENT PHYSICIAN 


BY MRS. WILLIAMS. 


There is no profession so calculated 


minister to the couforts ot the bumas 


race as the medical, if physicians are on 


ly faithful in the discharge of their duties 
those duties we consider not performed 
by just a flying visit to the sick, writing 


riding off again. ‘This was not the cus- 
tom in the good old times, when the doc- 
tor not only prescribed, but portioned out 
the medicine himseif, thus preventing all 
mistakes of the apothecaries’ boys, and 
all adulteration: a sinthat has its origin 
in the indolent and troublesome custom to 
the patient, of directing somebody else to 
do the business the physician ought to see 
to himself. 

The apothecary dare not offer to the 
physician the adulterated drugs he would 
not hesitate to give to ignorant purchasers 
We know by the statements of pliysiciaus 


themselves, that, “owing to this evil, 
medica] practice has not been so success 


ful of late years;although medical science 
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7% ww do not! held up to tempt her playfellow. And how 


has so much improved;” but the 
seem to understand the reason, the cause) 
of the evil, which is solely owing to their 
fear of having too much todo. Whereas, 
sny intelligent person would be willing 
to pay treble for medicine from the hands 
of the physician, as they would at oace 
know them to be genuine. We beg par- 
dov for this digression, which however, 
our readers Will see was necessary. 

Jn one of the cities of New England 
there resided many years since a physiciau 
whom we shall call Byron, a man not on- 
ly eminent,in his profession, but of a kind 
and benevolent disposition, and amiable 
manners; indeed, he was so remurkable 
in this latter quality, that it was ofien a 
doubt whether it was the superiority of 
his judgment that affected so wany cures, 
or the charm of his conversation, and the 
fascination of his manners. The house 
inhabited by Dr. Byron wasa plain, sub- 
stantial building,and not at Court End, 
but ina neighborhood where the principal 
part of his practice lay, inhabited by 
plain, substantial citizens. He had mar- 
ried; early in life. an excellent woman, 
who, like himself, esteemed the privilege 
of doing good as far superior to a life of 
pleasure or grandeur. At the time we 
can first recollect them, they had three 
daughters and a son, an infant. One of 
the daughters was born on the same day 
as ourself, and used to delight in hearing 
our mother tell of the pleasant inter- 
change of civilities on the great occasion, 
when the rrostED CAKE flew from house to 
house to welcome the little strangers, who 
closely wrapped in nurses’ arms, were dai- 
ly carried to each maruma, to see which 
grew fastest, for those were days of social 
intercourse, and not starched ceremony. 

The house of Doctor B. was directly 
facing our own: and how delightful it 
was, to watch for the doctor's window to 
open of a morning, and see the sunny 
face of little Fanny peeping out with a 
new doll, ora set of cups and saucers, 


looked for the little parties of children 
drinking out of these little cups, and try- 
ing to feed wooden dolls and compel them 
toeat. And how pleasant the walks, 
when hand in hand we gathered roses to 
platin our hair, and adorn our mischiev- 
ous brothers, who, little tattling things, 
would reward our labor by pulling them 
to pieces. And how pleasant, too, our 
winter evenings, sometimes in a hard 
snow storm, for it was but a step from 
And how 
anxious Mrs. Byron would often be 


the one house to the other. 


on those occasions at the prolonged 
absence of her husband, who used to 
plough his way through thick and thin, 
often going miles outof his way to visit 
some poor suffering patient, from whom 
he never expected or desired payment.— 
Sometimes Mrs. B. would be seriously 
alarmed, when our dear mother, who was 
a sea-captain’s wife, would remind her 
that her husband was on the raging sea, 
exposed notonly to the fury of the wind, 
but liable at every moment to be engulfed 
in the angry Waves, or cast upon a lee 
shore;” and then Mrs. B., dismissing her 
own terrors, would seek tocomfort her. And 
how we used to beg to siay until the doe- 
tor’s return as he always had something so 
very interesting to tell us; and when he 
would describe the scenes of suffering and 
destitution he had witnessed, we would 
both beg our marnmas to send them some 


of our foodand clothing. 


We recollect particularly one evening, 
when it was intensely dark, and (he snow, 
impelled by a furious wind, was making 
drifts in every direction, aud cold as 
Greenland, the doctor was in one of his 
peregrinations to an uncommon hour; the 
anxiety of Mrs. B. was dreadful, and our 
mother could not leave her. The doctor 
had a good stout butler, and a famous 
horse that would clear the ground at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, when elated by 
the sound of his bells. ‘ But how can 
he surmount those drifts?’’ Mrs. B. would 
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ask, while ever and avon she would rush 
to the door, despite the peltings of the pit- 
ile-s storm, to hear if she could catch the 
sound of his bells. Twelve o’clock came, 
and her anxiety amounted to agony.— 
Little Fanny and ourself had long since 
put up our tea cups, packed away our 
picture-books, and put our dolls to bed, 
but we could not close our eyes. In vain 
our good mothers laid us carefully on the 
warin couch,and tucked us up with shawls 
and cluaks; we felt that something was 
wrong,and propped our eyes open to watch 
the countevances of our mothers. 

At length, just asthe clock was stri- 
king one, and tired nature was about giv- 
ing way, we were aroused by the well 
known bells, and the doctor’s sleigh 
drove upto the door. Never was such 
joy. Fanny and myself hopped off the 
couch in Jess than no time, and were each 
ata knee; but alas! the poor doctor was 
so overcome, he was unable to speak to us 
until the good ladies had administered 
restoratives, chafed his hands, warmed 
his feet, etc., etc. He had been steve- 
ral miles out to see asick patient, and 
on his return met a man who entreated 
him to turn down a cross-road to visit a 
poor but worthy woman who needed im- 
mediate assistance. The kind Dr. B. im- 
mediately turned back to visit the patient, 
whom he found not onlyin a dangerous 
situation, but surrounded by misery and 
destitution; the father, a poor laborer, sev- 
enty miles from home at work, they had 
burned the last stick of wood, and the 
house was utterly destitute of provisions. 
Being some distance from the nearest 
house, the neighbors were ignorant of 
their situation, and they had called to one 
passing to procure a physician. The 
doctor, who always carried a bottle of 
wine, aud a basket of nice things in his 
sleigh, put up by his provident wife, who 
insisted, if he should be faint on the road 
he would need them, and if he should 
not, he might find some one on the road 





that did, now bethought himself of his 


basket the contents of which he liberally 
distributed among the shivering famjj, 
then, taking an ax, went out to chop ua 
neighbor's fence, for whom he left a carj 
promising to pay all damages. So, Jeay. 
ing them with a comfortable fire,and their 
most pressing wants supplied, and the 
poor patient much relieved, he departed, 
finding as he expected, much difficulty jy 
getting through the drifts to the main ro ad 
and coming very near losing his life oy 
the road. 


The storm had become so violent, and 
the snow so deep, that our dear mother 
had concluded to stay till morning: ang 
we found that long after they got the doe. 
torin a comfortable s'eep, and packed of 
little Fanny and ourself, the good ladies 
sat up to devise wavs and means for the 
destitute family. Never shall we forge 
the hunting next day for bed-clothes, o|q 
garments, etc.;and with what cheer‘ulness 
little Fanny and ourself, proffered our 
pence, which we had hoarded for new 
dolls; Fanny having broken the nose o 
hers, and mine having an eye put out; but 
the thought of a real baby of flesh and 
blood suffering, had seized our imagina- 
tions, and we cheerfully made the sacri- 
fice; and after despatching Jim, the doc- 
tor,s black man with a sleigh load of 
comforts, we had the sstisfaction to learn 
that the family were all comfortable, and 
a neighboring farmer’s daughter taking 
care of the sick. 

Time would fail us to recite all the acts 
of benificence performed by this worthy 
couple, and we may say, of our good 
mother, whois now beyond the reach of 
praise that they always had a ready as. 
sistant in her—she was benevolence itself, 
andthe doctor, who witnessed so many 
scenes of misery, was frequently her al- 
moner, but the crowning charity of his life, 
and one of a somewhat romantic character, 
we are yet to speak of, and it deserves a 
separate chapter. 














eee tia: 
THE LITTLE STRANGER. 


Though a man of strict principles, po 
man ever enjoyed a joke more than Dr. By- 
ron; he had a vast fund of humor, an 
ever ready-wit, and with children partic- 
ularly, he loved to chat familiarly and 
draw them out. As he was one day pas- 
sing into the house, he was accosted by a 
very little boy, who asked him if he want- 
ed any SAUCE, Meaning vegetables. The 
doctor inquired if sucha tiny thing was a 
market-man. ‘‘ No sir,my father,” was the 
prompt answer. The doctor said, “ Bring 
mein some squashes,” and passed into 
the house sending out the charge. Ina 
few moments the child returned bringing 
back part of the change; the doctor told 
him he was welcome to it but the child 
would not take it tack, saying his father 
would blame him. Such singular man- 
ners in a child attracted his attention, and 
he began to examine the child attentively; 
he was evidently poor, his little jacket was 
pieced and patched with almost every 
kind of cloth, and his trousers darned 
with su many different colors it was diffi- 
cult to tell the original fabric, but scrupu- 
lously neat and clean withal. The boy 
very quietly endured the scrutiny of the 
doctor, while holding him at arm’s length, 
and examining his face. At length he 
said, 

“You seem a nice little boy; won’t 
you come and live with me and be a doc 
tor?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child. 

“Spoken like a man,” said the doctor, 
patting his head as he dismissed him. 

A few weeks passed on, when one day 
Jim came to say there was a little boy with 
8 bundle down stairs, wanting to see the 
doctor, and who would not tell his busi- 
nessto any one else. ‘‘ Send him up,” 
was the answer; andin a few moments 
herecognized the boy of the squashes 
(but no squash himself, as we shall see;) 
he was dressed in a new, though coarse 
suit of clothes, his hair very nicely comb- 
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ed, his shoes brushed up, and a little bun- 
dle, tied in a homespun checked handker- 
chief, on his arm. Deliberately taking off 

his hat, and laying it down with his bun- 

dle, he walked up to the doctor saying, 

** T have come sir.”’ 

“ Come for what, my child?” 

“ To live with you, and be a doctor,” 
said the child with the utmost narvers. 

The first impulse of the docior was to 
laugh immoderately; but the imperturba- 
ble gravity of the little thing rather sober- 
ed him, as he recalled tov, his former 
conversation, and he avowed he never 
felt so perplexed in his life. At that time 
he felt he needed no addition to his fam- 
ily. 

“Did your father consent to your com. 
ing?” he asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“T told him you wanted me to come 
and live with you and be a doctor; and 
he said you was a very good man, and I 
might come as soon as my clothes were 
ready,” 

“ And your mother, what did she say?” 

“ She said Doctor Byron would do just 
what he said he would, and God bad pro- 
vided for me.” And said he, “I have on 
a new suit of clothes,” surveying himself, 
‘‘ and here is another in the bundle,” un- 
doing the kerchief, and displaying them, 
with two little shirts white as snow, and 
acouple of neat checked aprons, so care- 
fully folded, it was plain none but a moth- 
er would have done it. The sensibilities 
of the doctor Were awakened to see the 
fearless unhesitating trust with which that 
poor couple had bestowed their child up- 
onhim,andsuchachild. His cogitations 
were not long; he thought of Moses in 
the bull-rushes, abandoned to providence, 
and above all he thought of the child that 
was carried into Egypt; and that the Di- 
vine Saviour hed said, “ Blessed be little 
children; and he called forthe wife of his 
bosom saying. “ Susan, dear, I think we 
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pray in church that God will have mercy 
Upon ALL YOUNG CHILDREN.” 

* To be sure we do,” said the wondering 
wife, ‘and what then?” 

“ And the Saviour said, ‘ Whosoever re- 
cciveth one such little child in my name 
receiveth me;’ take thischild in His name, 
and take care of him;” from this hour this 
good couple received him to their hearts, 
and homes. It did not then occur to them 
that one of the most eminent physicians 
and besi men of the age stood before them 
in the person of that,child; it did not occur 
to them that this little creature, thus 
thrown upon their charity, was destined 
to be the staff and stay of their declining 
age ~a protector to their daughters, and 
more than son to themselves: all this was 
then unrevealed; but they cheerfully re- 

eived the child they believed that Provi- 
dence had comniitted to their care; and 
if ever benificence was rewarded, it was 
in this instance. Little Tommy soon 
ingratiated himself with every member 
of the family; he was so perfectly good 
natured, willing to oblige, sedate, trust- 
worthy; truth-loving, and affectionate to- 
ward his benefactors; his attachment to 
the doctor was unbounded, anticipating 
his every wish, and watching for his return 
when out, and hurrying to receive his 
coat and hat, p'ace his arm-chair in the 
proper place, and bring his slippers, and 
tug to get his boots. But, above all, his 
devotion to study,and aptness to learn, 
delighted the doctor: he soon distanced 
all competitors in his class, and the mas- 
ter was always telling what a prodigy he 
was. At intermissions he was always on 
hand to carry prescriptions (the substance 
of them) to the doctor’s-patients, having 
made himself acquainied with every part 
of thecity. Little Tommy was soon able 
to write fur the doctor, too, and weigh out 
and nix medicines—a great relief to the 
doctor— and from this he commenced ma- 
king entries in the books, and long before 
he left college, which he did at an uncomn- 
mon early age, he had earned the title of 





doctor, having visited and attended vith 
his benefactor so much, he had been or, 
ually paving his way for future an: ina 
dy usefulness. And when, on the ¢ ™ he 
left the University, and distinguished hi. 
self by an eloquent and able treatise on 
the superiority of the medical profession. 
Dr. Byron, as he listened to the fine, clea 
voice, the exponent of as clear a judy. 
ment, and watched the graceful altitudes 
of his beloved protege, felt amply rewarj. 
ed for all he had done; he had not eye, 
then imagined all the good he was to 
ceive at his hands. 

It will readily be seen that Thomas haj 
little to do, comparatively, to prepare him. 
self for his profession; this he did, hoy. 
ever, and the visits of young Elton began 
to be looked for with almost as much jp. 
terest as those of his benefactor, whose 
manvers he had happily imbibed with his 
precepts. 


There was one instance of the prudence 
and principle of this young man that de. 
serves recording: the doctor’s dang)iters, 
beautiful and accomplished young women, 
it was thought would be great fortunes— 
the youngest about his age, he might 
without much presumption, have aspired 
to her hand—but he treated them both 
with the kindest affection of a brother, 
but with a respect so profound.as forbade 
any ove to anticipate anything of the 
kind—their only brother had several years 
before, commenced the practice of law in 
a distant state, and he was their general 
attendant at public places, and their as- 
sured protector; and it was not until they 
had all formed brilliant connections, that 
he ever thought of marrying him-eif— 
Very svon after his debut as a physician, 
his benefactor took him into partnership, 
and from that time Doctor Byron fully 
realized «hata treasure he possessed, for 
now bis affection and gratitude were put 
to the test. That dreadful scourge, the 
yellow fever, broke out in the place; it 
wasa season of dire calamity, aud Doctor 
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Byron, prone to expose himself in every 
manner, probably owed his life in numer 
ous instances to the care and watchful- 
ness of his young partner, who, gifted 
with an excellent constitution, was ena- 
bled to sustain the fatigue and exposure 
ina maoner impossible to the failing 
health and broken down constitution of 
his patron. He was several times attack- 
ed with the disease, but the watchfulness 
of Doctor Elton discovered it in its inci- 
pient stages, and by timely application 
warded off the disease; and so successful 
was his care of the sick, that the oldest 
practitioners consulted, and often yielded 
to his judgment. As Dr, Byron grew in 
years, the affection of Elton seemed to in- 
crease; he had long since committed his 
own honest and venerable parents to the 
tomb, and had no tie to life but his belov- 
ed benefactor. His parents had the hap- 
piness to see their son an eminent phy- 
sician, hefure their departure, and their 
last years were made comfortable and hap. 
py by the ample support he had rendered 
them. Doctor Byron had been extreme- 
ly liberal to these good people long before, 
as he had found them out soon afier little 
Tommy ca‘ne to live with him, and found 
them simple single hearted people, who 
relying upon the word of this the child 
of their age, that Doctor Byron would 
provide for him, and believing they 
should notlive long to do it themselves, 
conceived it an opening of Providence, 
and cast him on the waters of life with 
nothing but their prayers! and we have 
seen they were answered. Doctor Elton 
at length married, and had one son, who 
did not, however embrace his father’s pro- 
fession. 
You will wish to know something of the 
last daysof Doctor Byron. He was con- 
fined several years to his house, previous 
to his death, losing entirely the use of his 
lower limbs; and he had to be rolled 
about in a chair; his mind gradually de- 
tached from the things of earth, seemed 


tial nature, and it might truly be said of 

him, “ His conversation was in Heaven.” 

In the early part of his illness he had 

settled up his worldly affairs, and, it is a 

fact struck from his books thirty thousand 

dollars in charges to families and individ- 

uals he found it would be inconvenient to 
pay. What a lesson to the extortioner 
was here! Who will imitate his example? 
To his son and his daughters he had on- 
ly moderate portions to give, but they ver- 

ified the saying in Holy Writ, “ A small 
thing that the righteous hath is better 
than the riches of the ungodly.” We can- 
uot merely say of the departure of Dr. By- 
ron that his end was peace—it was more; 
though his sun went down a little past 
noon (forhe was not an aged man,( it 
satin glory, and his change was a tri- 
umphant putting off of this earthly tab- 
ernacle, to be clothed in the garments of 
immortality. ‘I have saved but little 
of this world’s goods,’’ he would say, 
‘“‘after braving the storms of so many 
years, but my treasure is in heaven, where 


I hope to be also.” Reaqvirsat EN race. 








For the Monthly Miscellany. 
SCENES OF THE MERRIMAC. 
BY EDWIN W. SHaw. 
I have roamed ’mid scenes of the distant West, 
On its fields have gazed in their verdure dressed; 
Have heard in its groves the warbler’s song, 
And the waters free, as they passcd along. 


*Mid its lone retreats, in its silent bowers, 

In its forests wild, I have passed the hours, 

While the voice of Nature was heard in the 
breeze, 

The wail of the storm, and falling of leaves. 


Lovely are they, these scenes of the West, 
Woodland and forest, like homes of the blest; 
But lovelier still are scenes far away., 

Where in hours of childhood, all joyousand gay. 


The old granite mountains I loved to climb, 
Enraptured to gaze on prospects sublime; 
The music to hear of the Merrimac’s roar, 
While pensive I mused on its rocky shore. 


Thou river majestic, source of delight, 





actually to have attained much of aceles- 
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While thee I recall, though far from my sight, | 
What sources of pleasure still blend with thy 


name, 


Though severed by distance, yet ever the same. 


My childhood’s home, where my kindred were name stands at the head of this 


born, 


And first I rejoiced in the light of life’s morn, 


Is near to thy shore, where oft L have strayed, 
Or ling’ring delighted, joyously played. 


And the place ts near thee, the calm retreat, 
Where th» people of God were wont to meet; 


And their voice of prayer, and their words of 


praise, 
From hearts sincere they were wont to raise. 


And the church-yard is there, the home of the 


dead, 
Where now repose, in their quiet bed, 
The ashes of kindred, the dust of forms, 


95 NR 
KOSSUTH, THE PATRIOT. 


The following interesting sketch of that 
truly great, but unfortunate MAN, Whose 
article, jg 
from the pen of C. L. Brace, Esq., who 
has had abundant opportunities’of know ing 
|the truth of what he affirms. We think 
we cannot do a better service to our read. 
ers than to give them his views of Kossy) 
and of the feelings of all hearts toward 
him in that country he labored in¢ ffectua). 
ly to deliver from Austrian cruelty and 
oppression; especially when this jllys. 
trious individual is daily expected upon 
our shores, to be a second great national 
guest. He has occupied a large space jn 


Once warriors of life, in conflicts and storms. the American mind for the last few years 


And the school-house is by thee, 
was taught 


The language of letters, the symbols of thought; 


whens fret t But hear Mr. Brace: 


| To say that Kossuth is beloved here, 
seems hardly necessary, afier what I have 


And ambition was wont, my heart to inflame, geen, He is idolized. Every word aud 


Till I panted for Lonor, distinction, a name. 


trait of his character is remembered wit) 


The meand’ring brooks, and sweet gushing an indescribable affection. Even his faults 


fountains, 


The old granite-hills, and snow-covered moun- they blame. 


tains, 


The groves, and woodlands, and forests so wild, 


gain may I see thee, asl saw when a child? 


Tiiou murmuring river! how I pant to be free 
From the bonds that hold me at distance from 


thee; 


The scenes that are near thee again to behold, 


More precious the boon than treasures of gold, 


O, speed ye, ye hours, in your rapid flight, 

Ab, welcome the time, in the prospect bright, 

The hour, when anew, as in days of yore, 

I shall roam ’mid scenes on the Merrimac shore, 
Ann Arbor, (ct. 1°51, 


03"Heaven has imprinted on a mother’s 
face, something that claims kindred with 
the angels. The waking, watchful eye, 
which keeps its ceaseless vigils, over the 
slumbering child; the tender look— 
the angelic smile—~are objects which neith- 


er pencil or chisel can reach, and poetry 
fails in attempting to portray. Itis in 
the sympathies of the heart alone, where 
lives the lively picture, and the eye may 
look abroad in vain for its counterpart in 
the works of art. 


are such as the people half love when 
They all acknowledge tha 
he did not possess all the qualities ofa 
revolutionary leader. There was tvo much 
tenderness in him. He had none of the 
just severity of a Washington, or the stern- 
ness ofa Cromwell. He never could sign 
a death-warrant, they say, through his 
whole administration. And there is little 
idoubt if he had brought Georgy before a 
| Court Martial, three months before the fi- 
‘nal surrender, he might have saved the 
‘country. But he never could force himself 
| to it, though often urged by his friends — 
| Some one told me, who! believe was pres- 
‘ent, that a propositiow was made by one 
of the Ministry, on a certain occasion, to 
at once hang up some Austrain traitors. 
He remarked immediately that he must 
resign his place, ifany such measures 
were seriously considered. 
They all lament that he did not possess 
the talents of Washington for strategy, so 
that the fatal division which ruined the 





Hungarian cause might have been avoided. 
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Many think, too, that he was not far- 
weing enough, as a Statesman, and was 
too much wrapped up in his visionary 
jdeas to judge well of distant European 

Jitics. 

And that, accordingly, he had reckoned 
too much on aid from other powers in the 
beginning of the struggle, which had nev- 
er been even promised him. The “Old 
Conservatives” all say that, even if he 
had succeeded. he would never have been 
aguod statesman. He was only an ‘‘agi- 
tator.” Still, with all these flaws, which 
are found in his character, I have never 
met the man yet, even in the most conser- 
vative circles of Vienna, who doubted the 
purity of Kossuth’s motives, or could cast 
aslur on the stainless honor of his politi- 
cal course. 

To all in Germany or Hungary who 
love free principles, he has endeared him- 
self by a long and unwavering course of 
devotion to freedom. His first efforis were 
devoted to it. His independent course 
costhim nearly three years from the best 
of his life in an Austrian dungeon. He 
came forth broken indeed, in health,but not 
in spirit, to go to work again in the same 
good cause, and since, through danger 
and obloquy, he has labored steadily on 
for the renovation of Hungary. 

Aman from the middle classes, he has 
never possessed the confidence of the no- 
bility—the magnate—but the heart of the 
People is his. Through his words more 
than by any other influence, did the Par 
liament of 1832 do away with many of 
those abominable exactions on the peasan- 
try of Hungary—and as the result, in 
great part, of his increasing efforts, we may 
consider that grand act of justice and gen- 
erosity—one of the grandest on record in 
History—of the Parliament of ’47 ’45—by 
which every exaction and burden of the 
Hungarian peasantry was removed, with 
the loss to the landlords of the country of 
nearly seventy-five millions of dollars. One 
cannot imagine the influence and power 
that could aid in producing such results. 
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Whatever may be said of Kossuth, in Aus- 
triaor Hungary, friend and foe unite in 
confessing the unequalled power of his el- 
oquence. No human voice, they will tell 
you, ever thrilled with such wusie or pas- 
sion. He “agitated” the whole land—and 
there is nota Bauer in the village, or a 
tshikos* on the prairies, they say, who does 
bot remember, as the day of days, the time 
when, in breathless silence, he listuned to 
those thrilling tones, as they spoke in in- 
dignation or in solemnity of frecdom, ef 
the rights of the poor man, of the wrongs 
oftheir beloved Father-laud, of the retri- 
bution coming, and of the “God of the 
slungarians.” 

I would mention here that everything I 
then learned of Kossuth’s influence over 
the peasanty has been more than confirmed 
by what] have seen since in the country. 
The instances were innumerable, of which 
more hereafter. I here, 
however, an occurrence which took place 
lately in Szegedin, as showing how the 
“Reformer” is remembered. A file of 
prisoners were led into Szegedin, witha 
heavy Austrian guard attending them. 
It happened to be amarket day; on which 
the town is crowded with an 


must mention 


immeuse 
mass of sturdy peasants from the whole 
country around. From some cause or 
other the van of the soldiers had fallena 
little behind, and the first prisoner enter- 
ed the market-place almost alone for the 
moment. As he came tothe spot where 
Kossuth’s last and most spirit-stirring 
speeches were made, hesuddeunly stopped, 
took off his hat; raised his feitered hands 
to heaven, and with a voice which rung 
like a trumpet over the immense crowd, 
shouted again and again, “E/jen Kossuth, 
Eljen Kossuth.” 

In a moment, without one thought of 
combining, despite the Austrian cannon 
which commanded the town, and the long 
line of soldiers, from the vast multitude a 
shout like the roar of the sea on the shore, 
rung out again and again and repeated, 








—_——_ 


* Wild-cattle drivers. 
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“Eljen Kossuth, Eljen Kossuth, Eljen Kos- 
suth.” 

It is said that the whole Austrian forces 
in the city were at once called out for fear 
of an outbreak, 

I need not say here, what is perhaps 
well enough known everywhere, that the 
Austrian monarchy has no more danger- 
ous enemy existing than Louis Kossuth.— 
Even now, with Austrian soldiers in every 
village, without arms or means, despoiled 
of its best and bravest, the land needs but 
his voice tu start it again into a whirlwind 
of revolution. 

However, to my journal again. 

“IT, myself, would rather doubt whether 
Kossuth’s eloquence would have as great 
an effect on an Anglo Saxon audience as a 
Hungarian. It is too tropical, almost, for 
our latitude, too rich in splendid image- 
ry, too poetic and passionate to suit our 
cooler natures. Yet who should judge 
alone from the written speeches? It is 
notorious that’,the reported orations of 
the two greatest orators in our country 
—Clay, andthe earlier native orator of 
the Revolution—never began to convey 
an idea of their rich eloquence. Many 
of Kossuth’s speeches, however, as one 
reads them, are able political arguments, 
as well as passionate appeals. 

And it is very evident, even in the re- 
ports, that he was master of all the arts 
of oratory. His opening words, they say 
like all the Hungarian national airs, were 
always low and plaintive in the utterance, 
and reminded you at first, rather of some 
poet or contemplative clergyman, than of 
theZpolitical orator. But gradually his 
face lighted up, his voice deepened and 
swelled with his feeling; and there came 
forth tones which, for thrilling passion and 
power, and sweetness—those say who 
heard him—were never equalled by hu- 
man voice. His appeals, like those of 
most of the greatest orators on record, 
were addressed often to the religious feel- 
ings of his hearers—a practice entirely 
consistent with his own nature, which 





is deeply tinged with reverence. In fa; 
this tendency of his, is perhaps one PM 
secret of his power over the people of Hun. 
gary—for the peasantry of that lang be. 
yond that of almost any other, are remark. 
ble for a simple reverent piety. 

If eloquence is to be judged from its of 
fects,there has been no orator like Kossuth 
since Demostheness. 

My friends have often described to mg 
one of the most splendid of his effr 
when, in the face of a vigorous Opposition 
he had brought forward his Bill before the 
Parliament of ’48 fora levy of 200,000 men 
and the raising of an immense sum of 
money, necessary fur the war. It was the 
great crisis of the session—indeed, Hy). 
gary’s whole history. All felt it so: q) 
were reluctant to take the last step, which 
should commit them to open war. 

After a long and most eloquent argumen 
and speech for his bill, he at length said 
“To-day, we are the Ministers of this Ny 
tion; to-morrow, there may be others, 
That is a matter of no consequence. The 
ministry can change, but thou, oh, my 
country, must forever endure—and with 
this, or another ministry, the nation ius 
preserve the fatherland. Therefore, t 
avoid all misunderstandings, I say out. 
right, and solemnly, that if I ask the 
House for 200,000 soldiers, and the sums 
thereto, and they do not—” 

Before he could finish his sentence, the 
House, worked up to an intense pitch of 
excitement by the speech, rose as one man 
and shouted, “ We give it! we give it!” 

It is said that all Kossuth could do in 
reply was to bow low to the audience, the 
tears flowing down his cheeks, with the 
words, “I bow myself before the greatness of 
this Nation. 

The effect of the speech was such that 
the President of the Assembly left his seat 
to embrace the orator, and the House in. 
stantly adjourned, as unable to attend to 
any other business after it. 

For myself, Imust say, that from all my 
opportunities for judging, the opinion of 
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__acenaeastcrsie 
the ration in regard to Kossuth’s charac- 
ter, seems the correct one. That he was 
no General, every one must admit; that he 
had not the sternness of a revolutionary 
jeader, one must also allow and can easily 
pardon; that he was too easily influenced 
by those he loved, and too often led by 
members of his own family not so demo- 
eratically inclined as himself, there seems 
toomuck reason to believe. But that “he 
wasonly an agitator,” is not true. The 
measures Which he undertook and carried 
out in the beginning of his administration 
for the improvement of the finances, and 
for the bringing every possible power of 
Hungary into action, are among the most 
gigantic and yet efficient which any Fi- 
nancial Minister ever attempted. Of these 
weshall have more to say, perhaps, here- 
after. Itis true that he had reckoned on 
sympathy from the free and the liberal 
everywhere in Europe, which he did not 
receive—a mistake into which very many, 
even in foreign lands, fell, beside him- 
self. 

History, however, will record it of him 
that he was a Revolutionary leader, with- 
outastain of dishonor or cruelty upon 
hischaracter; that he headed a nation in 
its struggles, without leaving a suspicion 
of ambition being among his motives.— 
His great failing—if it can be called a fail- 
ing—was, that he loved Hungary too 


F much, and for this he has sufficiently 


atoned. We hope and believe, however 
thathis part is not yet played out in the 
world’s history. 





Venice.—A traveler thus describes Ven- 
ice: There is no city like it in the world. 
Itcontainsa population of one hundred 
and fifteen thousand inhabitants, located 
in twenty-seven thousand nine hundred 
and eighteen houses, There are one hun- 
dred and twelve religious establishments; 
though at one period there were no less 
than two hundred and twenty-eight. Of 
bridges, chiefly of marble, there are three 


» bundred and six, and small communica- 
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ting streets no less than two thousand one 
hundred and eight. The grand canal is 
nearly three hundred feet wide. 





INCIDENT DURING THE MUTINY 
OF 1797, 

The nineteenth century may now be 
said to have attained middle age, and in 
the brilliant noonday of its intellect and 
science the important events that marked 
the close of its predecessor are becoming 
dim and indistinct, like the vanishing 
images of a dissolving view. Progress 
has been so rapid since the peace that 
a wider chasm intervenes be:ween 1599 
and 1851 than any dividing the prece- 
ding centuries; much more than half 
a century appears to separate us from 
theeighteenth. But a stirring and troubu- 
lous period lies before this interval. Life, 
doubtless, was more rife with interest and 
excitement to those whose youth belonged 
to it than itis in this calmer age. One 
feels that the “ old people” of to-day have 
more of a “history in their lives” than 
our age will have; and even while we ac- 
knowlege with devout gratitude the bles 
sing of peace, it is pleasant to listen to 
the tales of “ the War-time.” One eve- 
ning, while sitting with a relative of our 
own, gazing on the waters of the Channel, 
which were trembling and quivering be- 
neath the rosy sunset, we expressed some 
such sentiments, and after agreeing in 
our opinion that life in those days was 
more animated by hope and fear than at 
present, he added, smiling. “For in- 
stance,in "97 I narrowly escaped hang- 
ing?” 

We were much surprised at such a declara- 
tion from one who, atthe time he spoke 
was a brave and distinguished admiral, 
and eagerly asked the “ how and why” of 
the adventure; and he told us. We re- 
gret that we can not recall the exact 
words of the animated rela.‘on, but we will 
try to give the substance as soon as possi- 
ble. 
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In 1797 mutiny broke out among the 
seamen at Spithead—an inexcusable crime 
in the opinion of vaval men, but which he 
who related the story palliated in some de- 
gree, by candidly acknowledging that in 
those days the poor fellows who were 
guilty of it had great and just cause for 
complaint. They were not only ill paid, 
but their food was of very bad quality; 
many captains in the navy were harsh 
and tyrannical—as in consequence of the 
perversity of human natures will always 
be the case; and the men whose blood was 
freely poured outin the defense of their 
native land, were to say the least, neg- 
lected and uncared for by their rulers. Oh 
happy consequence of! peace and advan- 
cing knowledge! these men are now well- 
fed, have the means of instruction afford- 
ed them and homes provided for them 
when, returning from “the dangers of the 
sea,” they are discharged and sent on 
shore. The poor mariners of Spithead 
bad not dreamed of sueh advantages as 
these. 

Admiral R—— was a junior lieutenant 
on board the Saturn when the mutiny 
broke out; but promotion was very rapid 
then, and though bearing that rank he was 
stillonly a youth in his teens. Probatly 
the mutineers had discovered,and in some 
measure appreciated the kindliness of his’ 
nature, for, exempting bim from the thrall- 
dom of his companions, whom they had 
confined in the wardroom, they fixed on 
him to bear their propositions and their 
threats to the port admiral—swearing at 
the same time, that if he did not bring 
them back a favorable answer, they would 
hang him on the yard-arm! He was ob- 
liged to obey their will, of course, secretly 
resolving, however, not to give them an 
opportunity of fulfilling their kind inten- 
tions by returning to the ship; but the 
young officer calculated too much upon 
being hisown master. He was put on 
shore at the Point, and proceeded at once 
to the admiral’s house in the High-street. 
The naval chief gave him a good natured 


and cordial reception, and listeneg a 
tiently to the message he delivered Me 
the mutineers, which was that they ive 
have an immediate advance of Wane 
good biscuit, pork, &c., or that they woul 
carry their vessel over to the French, 

‘* Go on board again, sir,” was his reply, 
‘and tell these gentlemen that none ofthe 
demands can be listened te till they ret 
to their duty; inform them also tha the 
moment they attempt to weigh anchor},, 
shot will be fired on them from the ];); uf 
Dogs, and their vessel and themselves er; 
to the bottom.” 

The lieutenant bowed and left the off, 
Outside he paused. He was going, in oly 
dience to his s uperior, to certain dea. 
It was a fearful trial of courage and Dine 
fessional discipline. A mother whon } 
idolized lived at no great distance: \, 
would at least bid her a last farew:)). 
But the admiral, aware of the sacrifice 
had exacted, so much greater than thay 
periling life by mounting “the deaiy 
breach,” had followed the poor boy, ui 
lightly tapping his shoulder, told hin 
would walk with him to the beach. Thy 
even the last look at home, for which 
longed, was denied him. A waterma’ 
wherry conveyed him to the ship. It ws 
May,a bright and glorious May, such » 
| England used to enjoy “ once upon: 
time;”’ and very sad were the feelings wit 
which the young officer looked back upu 
the retreating town, and round on t 
glad, sunny waters and blue-tinted | 
of Wight, deeming that he beheld the: 
for the last time. Occasionally, also, 
told us, his eyes would revert, in spite 
his endeavors to forget it, to the fatal yar! 
arm, distinct with all its tracery of o 
dage against the clear blue sky. & 
gained theship, was received on lwo 
and conducted to the forecastle, where i) 
chief mutineers were assembled. lie 
he deliveted his message. They ver 
greatly enraged, and commanded him vs 
to repeat the admiral’s threat of sixky 
the ship to the crew. He replied simp) 
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that it was bis duty to obey the orders of 
pissuperior officer. Their looks and words 
threatened him at first with instant and 
snmmary vengeance; but after a short con- 
sultation they agreed to try him by a court 
partial, and proceding aft ordered him to 
be brought before thei. It was a fearful 
wene; the men were terribly excited, fright- 
fully ignorant, and believed that their 
cause required a victim. 

The courage of the youth bore him 
hrough the ttial, however, bravely. He 
entured boldly to reproach them with 
their guilt in confounding the innocent 
with those whom they looked upon as 
their enemies; taunted them with the cow- 
ardly injustice of the deed they contem- 
plated; and persisted in opposition to the 
ringleaders commands, in repeating the 
imiral’s message to the crew. He was 
heard by the officers in the ward-room, 
andtheir loud cheers when he spoke prob- 
blygave him fresh courage. The ring- 
leaders becoming alarmed at the effect his 
ords might have on the British instincts 
of the ship’s company, condemned him to 
be hung in two hour’s time, and ordered 
him to prepare for death meantime in his 
cabin. There a new and singular scene 
awaited him: one of the seamen had ta- 
ken possession of it, opened his lockers, 
and finding some brandy, had been drink- 
ing till he was perfectly intoxicated, and 
lay in the sleep of drunkenness upon the 
floor, which was strewed and littered with 
the lieutenant’s§ clothes, books, &c.— 
A deep oath escaped the lips of the ring- 
leaders at this sight. Throughout the 
feet the mutineers had forbidden drunk- 
nness on pain of death, for fully aware of 
be perilof their position, they kept up 
«mong themselves a terribly severe disci 
pine. They were raising their insensible 


varade in their arms, and coolly prepar- 
ug tothrow him overboard, when aware 
rom their words of their intentions, the 


oademned officer struck one of them 
o the floor, and standing over the again 
prostrate drunkard ; declared that while he 
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lived he would not see men who had sail- 
ed under the British flag guilty ef murder! 
The mutineers paused, touched probably 
by this generous defence of a foe—for 
the insensible seaman had been peculiarly 
bitter against the officers—and after a 
muttered curse or two they left the cabin. 

The lieutenant remained alove with his 
disgusting and unwelcome visitant, and 
the two hours he described as the 
most painful of his life. It was less the 
fear of deaththan the destined mode 
of it which tortured him, notthat he was 
insensible or indifferent to the blessing 
of life, for he was by nature of a happy, 
joyous temperament; and fair prospects of 
advancement were before him; but in 
“ war time” existence was held on such a 
precarious tenure that the idea of death 
in battle wou'd scarcely have troubled his 
equanimity, Two hours waiting to be 
hanged, however, is a far different trial of 
courage, and we have never read or im- 
agined anything more painful than the 
description which the aged admiral gave 
us of that (to him) endless period of time 
As if to add to the horror of his position, 
the silence on board was so great that it 
appeared as if he could hear the pulsation 
of his own heart, while the low snoring 
of the drunken man struck wiih painful 
distinctness upon his ear. At last the 
bell struck the fatal hour, and steps were 
heard upon the ladder. His dvor opened: 
he rose prepared to show no symptoms of 
falteringcourage, when the leaders of the 
party advancing, told him “ that the peo- 
ple had taken his case into consideration, 
and as they believed that he individually 
had no bard feeling toward them, and as 
he had recently given proof that he cared 
for the men, that they had changed his 
sentence from death to flogging, He must 
therefore prepare tu receive three dozen on 
the following morning. 

My kinsman, with the ready humor 
which never deserted Liw,returned thanks 
with mock gravity for their clemency, aud 
i begged them io carry his compliments to 
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the gentlemen who sent them, and as- 
sure them that he could not have believ- 
ed he should ever have felt so much sat- 
isfaction at the prospect of a whipping.— 
The men always susceptible of fun, laugh- 
ed. From that moment he was safe!— 
Falstaff wisely despairs of gaining the 
love of Prince John, ‘‘ because he could 
pot make him laugh;” the young lieuten- | 
ant acted as if he possessed Shakspeare’s | 
knowledge of human nature when he’! 
awoke by his jest the slumbering sympa- 


thies of the sailors. He was detained a/| 
prisoner, but no further notice was taken | 


of the threatened flogging. 

The mutiny subsided on the 19th of | 
May, when Parlinment passed fan act to| 
raise the seamen’s wages, and the royal! 
pardon was bestowed on the mutineers; | 
not, however, before some sacrifice of hu- | 
man life had ensued, as Admiral Colpoys, 
onthe recommencement of the mutiny on 
board the London, had ordered the marines 





to fire on the people, and three seamen 


fell. The funeral of these unfortunates 
was described to us asa‘singularly impres- 
sive and touching spectacle. The towns- 
people were fearful of some .violence on 
the part of the sailors when they land 
edto bury the dead, and consequently 
closed their shutters and retired into their 
houses: The mournful procession moved 
therefore through deserted and silent 
streets on its way to the village church- 
yard, where the victims were to be inter- 
red. But there was no cause for alarm. 
The men walked silently and solemnly 
two and two, after their slain comrades, 
a stern, quiet sorrow legible on their 
weather-beaten-faces; and nothing could 
exceed the reverence and propriety of 
their conduct beside the grave. It is a 
quiet, pretty village church-yard in which 
these most pardonable rebels have their 
resting place, not far from which is the 
large grave where three hundied bodies of 
those who perished in the Royal George 
are buried. 





One can hardly forbear wondering at 


0 3P6s)-opee 
the little real mischief which Proceedes 
from this alarming mutiny. [It aff rded 
on the whole, a noble display of the ae 
cipal characteristics of the British Has 
—the frolic spirit peculiar to him tis 
festing itself even when he is most 3), 
and seriously in earnest, 
marines, who was especially ths Object of 
the mutineers aversion. was brough: ms 
shore by them, and compelled igh 
up the High-street to the “ Rory, 
March.” which was drummed before his 
He was a tall, gaunt old man, with a; 
gularly long neck. The day after his. 
pulsion from the ship,the crew sent a ni 
to his house with a message; ordering hig 
to ‘come down and be hanged?” 1, 
unpopular veteran sent back his comp). 
ments; but considering his throat une 
monly long naturally, he did not wish » 
have it stretched; he declined, thereiy, 
accepting their invitation. The ne 
went away laughing. The people a 
the times were extraordinary. 


lly 


A Captain of 
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PASSING AWAY. 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 
I saw a flower of fairy hue 
Bedecked with gems of evening dew, 
That round its velvet border threw 
Beauty’s array. 
A frost scarce touch’d its garment hen- 
Beauty forsook the wither’d stem— 
Its pearly rose-leaved diadem 
Passing away. 


I saw a form of fairy mould, 

With treasures of the heart untold; 

Within its bosom’s fane enroll’d— 
Angel in clay. 

There came a blight—a mildew—shor’ 

That form bent down beneath its pow't- 

The soul fled with the fleeing hour, 
Passing away. 


A rainbow burst upon my sicht, 

Streaking the clouds with silv’ry white, 

Refiectings of the calm moon-li; bt 
Which strewed its way. 

The smiling moon-beams quick errs, 

The archway of their journcy’s spas, 
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There came alight from other days, 
asmem'ry kindled up the blaze 
Of friendships lost amid the haze 
Of life’s young day. 
‘Twas but a transient meteor, scen 
One moment in the sky serene 
Of Fancy’s boundless world of green, 
Passing away. 


The thoughtful pReseNnT near me stood, 

Hathing his form in Ocean-flood 

of pleasure’s waves, or bad, or good, 
Which round him lay. 

l tura’d to gaze, when to the fair 

Foul being fled—as if aware 

Of other presents hov'ring near— 
Passing away. 


jhe Future! ah, it rushes on 

Like fiery courser of the sun, 

Asquickly comes, as quickly gone, 
epeeding its way. 

Life's filful dream will soon be o'er, 

Time's footsteps soon be heard once more 

Faint on Eternity’s dread shore, 

Passing away. 


Then—where my trembling spirit, where? 
Wilt thou or pain or plea-ure share? 
Great Sun of Light, be but my care 

Life’s weary wey. 
To tread that strait and narrow road 
Which leads to heaven and thee my God, 
Then gladly leave this earth-born load, 
Passing away. 





For the Miscellany. 
“MORE LIGiT.” 
BY. G. E. 
“Wore light!” cries the miner within the damp 
mine, 
“Light ! on the earth-buried treasures to shine, 
Trim the lamp! let its radiance more brightly 
still pour, 
U'er the dark jutting rocks, and thedeep beds of 
ore.”’ 
Aye—thus let it shine on the minions pale brow, 
And cheer his faint heart with its far spreading 
glow; 
Let it gleam thro’ the darkness where fire damps 
Play, 
And the black diamonds lurk in their matrix of 
clay. 
Trim the lamp! "tis the sun of the miner's dark 
world, 
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Ending their steps where first began, Where he delves for the empress, begem'd and 
impearl'd; 
ng away. 
Faseng A For the king and the statesman, the beggar and 
priest, 


And all men above him, the greatest and least. 
Dispel the dim sha:lows that gather around, 
* More light” for the miner bencath the cold ground. 


‘More light” cries the sailor upon the wide sea, 

In the cold grey of moruing with rocks on the 
lee, 

While the breath of the te:npest along the dark 
shore 

Comes laden with fear, and the breakers loud 
roar 

Like a pale sheeled ghost the lone vessel glides, 

Through the dark fogs of ocea., that close round 
her sides; 

Like a wild wandering sea-bird half spreading 
her wings 

To the crest of the mountain-wave trembling 
she clings, 

Then plunges far dowu where the sea monsters 
crowd, 

And the mermaids are weaving the mariner‘s 
shroud. 

O light for the tempest-tossed, light for the brave 

Ere they sink ‘neath the foam of the white curling 

wave. 





‘*More light” groans the captive bewailing his 
fate, 

As he lifts his pale face to the high window grate 

Where the last beam of sunset falls faintly and 
far, 

Like the pale sadden d ray of a lone gleaming 
star. 

He holds in his hands,the bright volume of truth, 

The solace of age, and the sure guide of youth, 

He turns its dim pages, with pain and with care. 

And the dark dungeon echoes his groans of des 
pair. 

“They tell me that pardon and mercy untold, 

Lies hidin this volume, so dingy and old, 

But bow shall I find it shut out from the day, 

©! God of the sunlight L ask butone ray, 

‘More light,”’ on,the}page of this gospel to gleam, 

For the morn bringeth death with its first ruddy 
beam.”’ 


“More light,”" is the cry that from Lodia’s dark 
strand, 

Swellis over the watery and over the land; 

That peals like atrumpet in christendom’s ear, 

* More light” for the heathen—the gospel’s glad 
cheer.” 

‘Tis the voice of the islands the voice of the sea, 

The wild shout of millions who long to be free, 

The prayer of the christian—the hope of the 

slave, 



















et eeneiiiieie ee. 
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“More light on the mainland —more light on the 
Wwave.’’ 


From Dicken’s Household Words. 
THE FLYING ARTIST. 

Karl Herwitzis a German. He is about 
fifiy years of age, and one of the most or- 
iginal of characters. Since I have known 
him, I have passed whole nights in listen- 
ing to his adventures, which are in gen- 
eral as instructive as they are amusing. — 
Married at avery early age, he left his 
military career for that of inventions. He 
had a most :narvellous talent for conceiv- 
ing novel machines, ofien of praetical util- 
ity; but his soul was set upon perfecting a 
flying machine. To this he had devoted 
nearly his whole life. He made moilels, 
he tried experiments, he brought to bear 
all his prodigious knowledge of mathe- 
matics on the subject of travelling in air, 
with an enthusiasm,a childish earnest- 
ness, Which is not uncharacteristic of gen- 
ius. Hestudied every natural law which 
was likely to advance him towards the 
cousummation of all his hopes and de. 
sires—namely, the ability to fly. At one 
time his little garden was turned inte an 
aviary. He filled it with birds of various 
kinds, to study the mechanism of their 
powers of flight. There was the eagle 
and the dove,the vulture and the sparrow, 
all of whieh were made subservient to 
hisdarling object. He has often explain- 
edallthis to me. “The Golden Eagle,” 
he once said, “can cleave the air at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. Now, if I 
can succeed in imitating the mechanism 
by which he travels in space, exactly and 
efficiently, of course, my machine will 
move in the air at the same pace” What 
could Isay? No argument, no warning, 
availed. Still he went on, hoping and 
working, and buying expensive tools and 
materials. He completed erial ships one 





after another; aud although none of them 


answered, be was never discouraged. 
At one time, however, he thought he 
had succeeded. His contrivance was a 


curious affair, shot out of a bomb; ba: 
was about as buoyantas a shot, fel] pe 
failed, disheartening everybody bu; the 
persevering projector. Still he diq bot 
wholly neglect useful productions, and 
several times made improvements jy me. 
chanism, and sold them for very good pri. 
ces. But the money went as fast as it eam, 
His winged! Pegasas was a merciless Qi 
which swallowed up all the money tj 
German earned. 

Last Christmas-eve, in Paris, five of y, 
were collected, after dinner, round a roay. 
ing fire, half wood, half charcoal. Py 
some time the conversation was gener) 
enough. We spoke of England and ofa 
English Christmas. The magic spell of 
the fireside was felt, andthe word “hon,” 
hung on the trembling lip of all; for ve 
were in a foreign land; we were all Fug. 
lish, save one. There was a lawyer, the 
most unlawyer-like manI ever knew, s 
noble-hearted fellow, whom to kuow ist 
like; there wasa poet, of an eccentric or 
der of merit, whose love of imvective, bt 
ter satire, and intense propensity to hile 
—whose fantustie and Gernianic cast of 
philosophy will ever prevent his succeed 
ing among rational beings; then there was 
ap artist, a young man well kuown in the 
world, not half so much as he deserves, if 
kindness of soul could ever make a mia 
famous; there was Citizen Karl Herwitz 
as he loved to be called; lasily mysel!. | 
had been speaking of some far-off land, 
relating some persoual adventure; aud, 
with commendable modesty, feeling tha 
Thad held possession of the ehair qui 
long enough, paused for a reply. 

“Tell us your adventures at the Court of 
Konningen,” said the poet, standing up 
to see that his hair hung tastefully around 
his shoulders, addressing at the same 
time Karl, and mentioning the name of 
one of the smaller German states. I have 
heard it before, but it will be new to the 
rest, and I promise them a rich treat.” 

“Ah!” sighed the German, with a huge 





puff at his long pipe; “that was an adven 
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ture—or rather & whole string of adven- 
tures. I have told it several times; but, 
if you like, I will tell it again.” 

All warmly called on the German to 
keep his promise. After freshly loading 
his pipe, and taking a drain at his glass, 
hedrew his arm-chair closer to the fire, 
settled his feeton the cheneis, and begun 
his narrative in a quaint and strange 
Faglish, which I shall not seek to copy: 

“[ had spent all my money. I had 
wid all my property. There remained 
nothing but a little furniture in my house, 
which was ina quiet retired quarter of 
the town; but then I had completed a ma. 

chine, and sent it for the approval of the 
Minister of the Interior, who promised. to 
purchase it for the government. I now 
jooked forward with delight to a long ca- 
reer of success, and saw the completion 
of my flying machine in prospect. On 
that Idepended, and still depend, for 
fame, reputation, and fortune. 

“J had then a good wife and four child- 
ren; She is dead now.” The German 
paused, puffed away vigorously at his 
pipe, and tried to hide his emotion from 
our view by enveloping himself in smoke 

“I was naturally impatient for some re- 
sult,” he continued, when his face became 
ounce more visible--“I used to go every 
day te the Minister, and wait in the aate- 
chamber, with ether suitors, fer my turn 
Weeks passed, and then months, and yet 
itnevercame But we mustall eat, and 
six months are not fed for nothing. We 
had no resources, save our clothes and our 
furniture. My clothes were needed to go 
out with, so the furniture went first. One 
article was sold, and the produce applied 
by my careful wife tothe wants of the fam- 
ily. Wehad come to that point when 
food is the only thing which must be look- 
ed on as a necessity. We lived hardly in- 
deed. Bread, and a little soup, was all 
ve ever attempted to indulge in. 

Six months passed without any change 
forthe better. I went to the Minister’s 

every day; sometimes I saw him, and 
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sometimes I did not. He was always 

very polite, bowed tome affably, said my 

machine was under consideration, should 

be reported on immediately, and passed 

on his way. It was the dead of winter. 

Every article of furniture was now gone, 

my wife and children having not gone out, 
for two months for want of clothes. We 

huddled together, for warmth, on two 

straw mattresses, in the corner of an empty 

room, Without table, without chairs, with- 

out fire. Catherine had nothing to wear 

but an old cotton gown and one under- 

garment. We had not eaten food for a 

day and a night, when I rose in the morn- 

ing to go to the Minister’s. I felt savage, 
irate,furious. I thought of my starving 

and perishing family, of the long delay 
which had taken place in the considera- 

tion of my machine. I compared the lux- 

urious case of the Minister with my own 

position, and was inclined to do some des- 
perate act. I think I could have turned 
conspirator, and have overthrowa the 
Government. I was already half a misan- 
thrope. 

When I entered the Minister's ante- 
chamber, I placed myself, as usna! near 
the stove. I kept away ‘ree. une well- 
dressed mob as much as possible. They 
were solicitors, it is true, and humble 
enough, some of them; but then thev had 
good coats on, smart uniforms, polite 
boots, and came, perhaps, in carriages.— 
I came on foot, clad in a long frock reach- 
ing almost to my heels, patched in several 
places; with trousers so darned about the 
calvesas to be almost falling to pieces; 
with boots which were absolutely only 
worn for looks, for they had no soles to 
them. My hat, too, was a dreadful-look- 
ing thing. This day, being faint with 
hunger, and pinched by the cold, the 
heat of the room overcame me, and I grew 
dizzy. I am sure I knew nothing of what 
passed around. I saw my wife and ‘chil- 
dren, through a misty haze, siarving with 
hunger andcold. A basket full oflogs of 
wood lay beside my knee. Reckless, 
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ne 
wild, not caring who saw me,I took a|to answer it. Aman of middle age en 


thick log, huddled itunder my frock, and | tered. He gave a hurried glance aroyug, 
went away. I passed the porter’s lodge | seemed to shudder at its emptiness, loo. 
whseen; I was in the open air;I was proud, |ed at the next room through the vpen 

was happy. I had stolen a log of wood; | door, saw that it was as bare as the other, 
but my children would have fire for one | turned hiseyes away from the crouching 
day. form of my half-dressed wife, and spoke 


When I got home I went to bed. I was “Have you any’ children?’ 
Pees . / “Four,” said Catherine, tremblingly. 
erish and ill; wild shapes floated round bt:senttl chaloeretiane ‘et-nbes: 00 panene. 
woe; I saw the officers of justice after me; ty was premmanivanrn dicate eres 
I beheld a furious mob chasing me along “How long have you been in this pare 
interminable fields; and on every hedge,| ,, Six months.” ¥ — 
apd every irenand every. house, and every “Your husband is Karl Herwitz, the mp. 
post, I read, in large letters, the word | chanist?” 
“thief.” It was evening when I awoke. | “He is, sir.” 
looked around for some minutes without | “Well, Sadie please to te)l him tha 
moving or speaking; a delicious fragrance | I recognized himras he came out of the 
seemed to fill the ite a fire blazed ~ the Minister’s of the Interior, and, noticing 
hearth, and round it huddled my wife and what he clutched with such energy, fo) 
children, sitting on logs of wood... I rab- lowed him herve. Tell him I am not rich, 


bed my eyes. The presence of these logs but I can pay my debts; I owe him th 
of wood seemed to convince me that I still sum contained in this purse. I am happy 


“dreamed. But there was an odor of mut- to pay it.” 
ton broth, which was too real tobe mista- «ang did he owe it you?” said I, aox 
ken. eae iously. 
“*Ontherine, -_ I, “why, you seomito | ay o, replied Karl; he had never seen me 
have some food. or heard of me before. Generous English- 
All came rushing to my bedside,mother man! | shull never forget him. I found 
and children. They scarcely spoke; but out afterwards that he was a commercial 
one broughta basin of broth, another a traveler, with alarge family and a mode. 
lunch of bread, another a plate of meat rate income. On what he left we liveds 
and potatoes, which had been kept hot month, by exercising strict economy. | 
before the fire. I was too faintand sick did not go to the Minister’s for several 
to talk. I took my broth slowly. Never days. I feared some one might have seeu 
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did food provea greater blessing, Life, 
reason, courage, hope, all seemed to return 
as mouthful by mouthful! swallowed the 
nourishing liquid. It spread warmth and 
comfort through every fibre of my frame. 
When I had taken this, I atethe meat,and 
vegetables, and bread, without fear— 
While I did so, my wife, sending the chil- 


me,and I was bowed by shame. But, a 
last, I mustered courage, and presented 
myself at the audience. I was, as usual, 
totally unnoticed, and I resumed my 
wretched dangling in the antechamber, as 
usual. The resultwas always the sawe. 
Generally I caught a glimpse of the Minis- 
ter; but, when I did, it was eterna!ly the 


dren back to the fire-place, told me, ina same words. Meanwhile time swep'. rap- 
whisper, how she had procured such un- idly by, andseon my misery was as great 
expected subsistence. It seems thatscarce- as ever. My children, who during the 
ly had I got home, and, after flinging my past month had recovered a little their 
log on the ground, rushed to bed, when a health and looks, looked pale and wan 
knock came tothe door. Catharine went, again. I was more shabby, more dirty, 
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‘pore haggard and starved-looking than 

ever. Once again I went out, after our 

all being without food for some twenty- 

four hours. I knew not what to do. I 

walked along the street turning over every 
ible expedient in my mind. 

Suddenly I saw, on the opposite side of 
the way, a lieutenant belonging to the reg- 
iment I had quitted. He had been my in- 
timate friend, but so shabby was I, that I 
sought to avoid him. He saw me, howev- 
er, and, to my surprise, hurried across and 
shook me heartily by the hand. I could 
scarcely restrain tears; so sure was I, in 
my present state, to be cut even by old 
friends. But, in my worst troubles, some- 
thing has always turned upto make me 
love and cherish the human heart. 

“My poor Karl,” said he, “the world 
uses you badly.” 

“Very;” said I: and ina few words I 
told my story, 

“My dear Kar]! he exclaimed, when I 
had concluded, “I was going to ask you 
to dine with me on what I have left. I 
am come up to claim a year’s arrears of 
pay, and have been sent back with a free 
passage and promises. ButI havea litue 
silver; and, as I said, meant to ask you 
todevour it. But after what you have told 
me, will you share my purse wiih me for 
your wifeand children’s sakei” And he 
pulled out a purse containing abuut the 
value of five shillings English, forced me 
to take half, shook me heartily by the 
hand, and hurried away to escape my 
thanks. 

Home I rushed with mad eagerness, a 
loaf in one hand, the rest of the money in 

the other. My poor wife once more could 
give food to her little ones. On the 
morning of the third day after I had ob- 
tained this little help, I lay in bed,rumin- 
ating. I was turning over in my mind 
every possible expedient by which to raise 
enough money to go on with a brief 
time, until my machine was really deci- 
ded on by the Government. Suddenly I 
sat up in my bed and addressed my wife: 








“How much money have you got left, 
Catherine?” 

She had threepence of your money. 

“Can you manage with the loaf of bread 
then, and three-halfpence for to-day?” 

“I have often managed on less,” said 
she. 

“Then give me three-halfpence to take 
out with me.” 

“But what are you going todo? We 
may have nothing to-morrow, and then 
the three-halfpence will be missed ” 

“Give!” said I, rather sternly, reflecting 
as I was on myscheme; “be assured, itis 
for our good.” 

My poor wife gave me the money with 
a very ill grace,but without another word; 
and, rising, I went out. When in the 
street, I directed my footsteps towards the 
outskirts. They were soon reached. I 
halted before a tavern frequented wholly 
by workmen, and going into the public 
room, called for a choppe of beer. I had 
purposely chosen my position. Before me 
was a handsome, neatly-dressed young 
workman, who, like all his companions, 
was smoking and drinking beer. Quiet- 
ly, without saying a word, 1 drew outa 
small note-hook and a drawing-pencil.— 
I was then considered a very good artist; 
but had only used my pencil to sketch 
models. But I now sketched the human 
face with care and anxiety. Presently, as 
my pencil was laid down, a man sitting 
next to me peeped over my shoulder. 

“Why!” he cried, “that’s Alexis, to the 
life.” 

“How so?” said the man I had been 
sketching holding out his hand, into 
which I put my note-book. 

“Good!” cried he, while a smile of sat- 
isfaction covered his face. ‘Will you sell 
this? I should like to keep it.” 

“I will sell it if you like,” replied I, as 
quietly as I could, though my heart was 
nigh bursting with excitement. 

“How much?” 

I knew my man, andasked him but six 
sous, threepence, which the workman 
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gladly paid, while five others followed his | since, and he is like a mother to his four 
example, at the same price. I went home| girls;—all of whom are most industrious 
a proud and happy man with my thirty-six | and devoted. He still believes in his fy. 
pence of copper. Would you believe it?| ing machine; but, for the sake of his par. 
that was the commencement of a long] ental love, his hard-working head and fi. 
and prosperous career, which lasted until | gers—for the sake of his goodness of soul 
the Revolution of 1848 threw me back | hiseccentricities, he must be forgiven for 
again. Six months after, I received a/ this invincible credulity. 
thousand florins fora portrait in oil ofthe} None can fail to admire the original 
Grand Duchess of B———; and about the | dreamer when he is alsoa practical work. 
end of the same year I drove upto the/ er; while fuw will be willing to patronize 
Hotel of the Minister of the Interiorin a| the mere visionary, who is always think. 
splendid carriage, a gentleman by my | ingand never doing. 
side; it was the English commercial trav- 
eler. HOW THE NEW TEMPERANCE LAW 
We had a letter of audience, and were WORKS. 
admitted atonce. The Minister rose, and| 4 Chapter from the Life of @ Portland 
aftera very warm greeting, requested us Dram Drinker. 
to be seated. We took chairs. 
‘‘My dear Herwitz,” said the Minister, a BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
little, bowing, smirking man, “what can 
I do for you? Glad to see you doing so} “Jt’s almost time,” said little Elsie, fix. 
wel]. The Grand Duchess says wonders | ing her troubled eyes on the old clock op- 
ofyou. I willhave the committee on your posite the window where she sat, and 
machine.” then she turned her sharp but sickly glan- 
“T begyour pardon,” said I, “but Ihave} ces upon her pale-faced mother. 
come to request your written order for its| ‘Yes, Elsie, but don’t be alarmed if he 
removal. I have sold it to the English| should uot be himself,” replied the worn 
house represented by this gentleman.” looking woman with a heavy sigh; “the 
“Its removal!” cried the astonished | fright you took lately has injured you 
Minister; “impossible! so excellent an in_| more thanathousandcolds. No one shall 
vention should not pass into the hands of| harm you dear; I will defend you to my 
foreigners.” death,’”? she added with determination, 
“So I thought,” replied I, coldly,|aniasif half speaking to herself. 
“when for nine months I waited daily in} “I don’t care for me, mother, a bit; but 
your antechamber, with my family starv-| when he tries to strike you, oh, how | 
ing at home. But it is now sold. My|shiver, and how I almost hate him; I 
word is my bond” can't help it, mother, indeed I can’t,” she 
The Minister bit his lip, but made no! quickly continued, as her mother looked 
reply. He took up a sheet of paper, and | up reprovingly, “just think of that patient 
wrote the order for removal. I took it, | little sufferer, a cripple perhaps for life; 
bowed stiffly, and came away. how pale and helpless he lies there, my 
We all heartily thanked the old Ger-| dear darling brother.” 
wan forhis narrative. Since the Revolu-| The mother turned her head slowly, un- 
tion, and the consequent impossibility of | til her two dim, blue eyes rested full up- 
selling his machines in Germany, he has|on an emaciated child, sleeping uneasily 
come to Paris, and taken to portrait-paint- | ina broken cradle. 
ing once more. His perseverance and en-| ‘Your father was good and kind once,” 
durance are untiring. His wife died long| she murmured, even while a frown gath- 
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cred on her brow at the sight, ‘and now, 
when he makes one of his resolves, which 
alas, are of but short duration, his old na- 
ture eoroes out like sunshine. Poor little 
Henry, that was a cruel blow given by a 
father’s hand: but who is responsible?” 
she exclaimed, suddenly starting from her 
seat, while her temple and cheeks were 
erimsoned; “oh! had I the power, not a 
rum shop should stand in the city by 
nightfall.” 

“Mother, don’t low so angry,” said lit- 
tle Elsie with a quive-ing lip. 

“Qud forgive me,” replied the woman, 
stooping and kissing the bluish forehead 
of her child, “but when [ think of what he 
has been, what he might have been—” 

The door was pushed suddenly open, 
and agirl of some fifteen summers burst 
into the room. Her fine face was lighted 
up, and her eyes shone like iwo brilliants 
as she exclaimed with vehemence; ‘Oh, 
mother, mother; it is so good, so glorious, 
the new liquor law has passed, aud they 
say that within a week not a glass of in- 
toxicating spirits can be had for love or 
money. I felt so delighted when | heard 
it,” she continued, as the tears struggled 
with her smiles, “that {I le ft our shop on 
the instant and hurried home to tell you; 
now I must hurry back again; it is worth 
athousand dollars to see that smile on 
your face;” and more to repress the quick 
sobs that were almost choking her, with 
the strange joy she felt, than fear that her 
presence might be missed at the work shop 
she hurried fromthe room. 

The drankurd's wife sat own dreamily. 
She could hardly bring her mind to real- 
ize the trath of what she had heard; pres- 
ently that consumptive child at her side 

ressed the trembling hand of her mother, 
and in sweet but faltering tones, uttered 
the simple sentence, “God is good, moth- 


Instantly arising, the poor woman laid 
aside her work, and hurrying to a narrow 


room adjoining, she fcll upon her knees, 
completely overwhelined by her emotion. 








i 


An hour passed before she rejoined her 
sick children; that hour had been spent 
in prayer and tears; prayers of thanks- 
giving and tears of joy. 

Witha more cheerful heart than she had 
known for years, she hurried about her 
work. It was impossible to make the 
room neater, fur the most battered furni- 
ture shone with cleanliness; but she went 
out herself and purchased some iittle luxu- 
ries, such as none but little Elsie had en 
joyed for many a day, aud drawing the 
table to the middle of the floor, she sat it 
out with all the ware that her closet con- 
tained. Elsie looked on, pleased and 
happy, only asking her mother if she 
thought that her father would be home to 
supper. ; 

‘I know he will,” was the firm answer 

When thetwo little boys came home 
from school, towards evening, they crept 
around the table, peeping at the pie, and 
asking all sorts of questions; whether that 
was really tea that stood on the old stove, 
and if they might have butter on their 
bread? and when they were assured they 
might, they moved around the room on 
tiptoe for fear of disturbing their sick 
brother, talking to each other with the 
delighted glances of their intelligent faces. 

At dark the eldest daughter returned, 
and with a beautiful smile said, 
*‘Mother, I saw father at the corner of the 
street, and whatdo you think? he hada 
lobster in his hand for supper. And he 
was as sober as he could be. He did not 
notice me, but I heard him say with a 
laugh, that if he could not get liquor in 
Portland, he was sure he shouldn't go out 
of his way for it, and the man he was talk- 
ing with, mother, to crown the whole, 
was Mr. L , president of the Temper- 
ance Society. Oh, it does seem as if we 
should be happy once more. And how 
nice everything looks—not nicer than 
usual,” she added, but we see through 
different eyes, I suppose.” 

The mmother was still silent, but how 
high was her poor heart beating with new 


she 
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and joyful hope. It seemed as if that 
heart would, at times, leap from its enclo 
sure; and when the husband and father 
neared the house, she sank pale and trem- 
bling, upon a seat. 

Eddy and Willy, the oldest boys, stood 
in the doorway, their father caught Eddy, 
and swung him up with aloud “hi-yah’ 
sonny,” then breaking claw after claw 
from the huge lobster, he filled their hands: 
He entered the room carelessly, and glanc- 
ing at the table, deposited his burden up- 
on it, took off his hat, and for the first 
time for five months, sat down by the 
window beside his sick child. Her little, 
folded hands were instantly held forth to 
be clasped in his, and as he took them a 
tear trembled on his eyelids. 

“Have you no better light than that?” 
he asked, pointing to the dying flame that 
shed a feeble ray over the tidy table, “send 
and get some better oil, mother ” 

“I have no money, Edward,” said his 
wife timidly. 


“No money, hey. Well, I reckon I can 


’ 


let you have a little,” and bending for- 
ward, he threw nearly two dollars in 
change upon her lap. The glance which 
she gave him thrilled his whole being. A 
moan from the little fellow in the cradle 
startled him. He went and stood un- 
easily at the child’s side, and gazed into 
that wan face that looked so suffering and 
ghastly. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed, turning abrupt- 
ly away, and walking the floor hurriedly, 
“if I have prayed once to day, that this 
new law might go into operation, I have 
twenty times. Since yesterday morning, 
when old Hart told me he didn’t dare to 
sell me asingle glass, I have been think- 

ing what acurse I have been to you all, 
even to that innocent babe,” his voice fal- 
tered, while his oldest daughter wiped a- 
way the tears that were streaming over 
her cheeks, as she sat silent in the dark. 
est corner of the room. 

“And mother,” he continued, “I’ve made 
asolemn vow to God, that I would never 





ne 
touch rum again; and just think hoy 
much it will assist me to know that I ean. 
not go to this corner and that, to be tempt. 
ed with the sight of the miserable poison,” 

“God be thanked,” said the glad wife, 
bowing her head upon the mantel to hide 
her streaming eyes, “for there never wa, 
a better husband than you are Edwa;) 
when you are yourself. As for dear little 
Henry, I trust he will get well again sou). 
do not think of the past, but resolve fy; 
the future.” 

“I will, so help me God!” exclaimed 
the husband, iu deep and solemn tones. 

Even Elsie was wheeled up to the sup 
per-table. and joy beamed on every face as 
they sat together. 

“In less than a month, mother,” said 
the repentant maa, ‘I mean to put you in- 
to a better house; and as soon 8s | can, |||! 
hoist all this old trash out of doors, aud 
we will get as nice furniture as anybody 
need have in our circumstances. I declare 
’tis comfort though, to see you all eating 
so heartily, and looking so happy. Even 
Elsie’s cheeks are as red as roses ” 

The child smiled merrily, but the moth 
er kept down a sigh that was swelling iu 
her bosom: she knew that her fair girl 
would soun be in a happier home than 
earth could afford; but oh, it was a rich 
consolation to feel that a sober father 
would stand beside the dying bed ofthe 
little one. 

“Father,” said roguish Eddy, ‘I lixe our 
Mayor* though, don’t you.” 

“Like him? That man 
thorus in hi3 dying pillow. 
a thousand lips, at least, are invoking 
blessings on him to-night.” 


will have no 


I believe thas 


* Neal Dow, Esq. who was elected Mayor of the 
City of Portland, as areward for his unwearied labors 
inthe Temperance cause. To his labors and sacri- 
fices probably more than to any other man's, are the 
people of Maine indebted for the proud distinction 
they enjoy, of being the first State in the Union to 
drive the destroyer from among them. Tihcir iaw 
makes it a penal offence to sell or dispose of in any 
way, alcoholic driaks, for any other than for mechas- 
ical or medicinal purposes.—Ep, MisceLiayy. 
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“God bless him!’ said the wife and mo- 
ther softiy—and oh, there was such joy in 
her heart. 





For the Monthly Miscellany. 
THE LIFE OF AN ACORN. 


BY MRS. A. RICE. 


My earliest recollections are of gentle 
breezes, bright sunshine, and refreshing 
showers Oft was [cheered by the sveet 
warbling of birds, that chanced to alight 
near me, or the murmurs of bees as they 
hummed merrily by. As it was my happi- 
ness to be located upon one of the topmost 
boughs of an old oak, with my face turn- 
ed upward to the sky, it was long before 
I observed anything that passed beneath, 
but I was closely observant cf the won 
drous andever-changing beauty of thesky, 
I rejoiced with the rising sun, basked in 
its noon-tide light, sported at its setting, 
andl watched the stars as they appeared 
one by one in the deep blue vault of hea- 
ven. I gazed with pleasure on the white 
fleecy clouds as they sailed along, or 
trembled exceedingly when a cloud like a 
man’s hand appeared in the far off West 

The Spring passed with its fragrance, 
the Summer with its fervid héat, and I be- 
gan to perceive that the air at evening 
was cooler than formerly. I noticed, too, 
that the birds sang less frequently than | 
they used to do, but that which grieved 
me most was that the green leaves on my 
parent tree were gradually becoming yel- 
low. 

AsI was wondering what the end of 
these things would be, I noticed that the 
pretty burrin which I had been cradied 
had commenced cracking and spreading, 
and would doubtless, sooner or later, eject 
its present occupant. My distress was in- 
creased by hearing my neighbors, one af- 
ter another, fall to the ground, and I wait- 
ed with trembling, the fatal moment which 
should seal my destiny. 

But it came at last, and I fell, stunned 





by the blow, into a cluster of thorns. I 
will not attempt to describe my feelings 
when I found myself thus surrounded, and 
almost buried, when the withered leaves 
fell thick and fast, shutting out, and per- 
haps forever, the glorious light of the sun. 

The long, cold winter, with its sweep- 
ing winds, at length passed away, and I 
began to feel the warm rays of the Sun 
through the heavy mantle that covered 
me, and wishing greatly /o behold its 
light, it occurred to me that perhaps I pos- 
sessed a latent power, which if developed | 
might enable me to struggle into life and 
liberty. 

Accordingly, 1 planted my feet firmly 
inthe ground, endeavoring, atthe same 
time to elevate my head, which I did with 
great difficulty at first, but after a long 
effort L had the satisfaction of finding my- 
self once more above ground. 

Oh, how delightful did the world ap- 
pear to me that morning; the sun shone 
brightly, white clouds were floating in the 
sky gentle zephyrs played among the fresh 
green leaves, while the delicious dew- 
drops falling from the neighboring thorns, 
refreshed me greatly. 

Years rolled on, and I perceived that 
changes were taking place, for I was aetu- 
ally becoming taller, and not only this, 


| but the forest which had hitherto preserv- 


ed an almost unbroken silence, was now 
vocal with the sounds of the pionerr’s axe, 
One day, as I was beholding with pride 
the goodly proportions of my parent tree, 
I saw the sturdy woodman approaching, 
and presently he cut it down, and thus I 
lost, in one hour, companion, shade and 
shelter. 

As the seasons rolled on, I noticed the 
delicate flowers that sprang into being, 
bloomed brightly, and then were gone— 
the graceful shrubs that were ladened with 
fragrant flowers, and very soon were mote 
heavily ladened with luscious fruit, and I 
could not avoid contrasting their brief 
and beautiful existence with the endless, 
topcless monotony of my own. I observ- 
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ed also that | many neighboring trees, not 
half my age, were much taller, and withal 
more graceful than I, and instead of con- 
soling myself with the fact that my fibres 
were firmer and finer than their own, I se- 
cretly reproached the great Creator for 
making me grow so slowly. Surely, 
thought I, ’twill take acentury or two for 
me to make even a respectable appearance. 

Time flew—the old pioneer rested 
peacefully in his grave, and his sons were 
already silver-headed. The trees which 
once excited my envy had Jong since dis- 
appeared, and I was left alone. I often 
wondered why others, so much better in 
appearance should be taken, while I was 
left, but, ofcourse, I said nothing. The 
birds still charmed me with their music, 
and the broad blue sky was still above, 
with its sun by day, and moon and stars 
by night, but I was unhappy, for I had 
out-lived my generation. One pleasant 
morning [ saw two men approaching with 
glittering axes. In a moment I read my 
fate, but I lamented not for I wished ex- 
ceedingly for a removal. 

After having laid me low, they deprived 
me of my spreading branches; and after 
submitting to many divisions, polishings, 
aid the like, I find myself incorporated in- 
to one of the finest ships that navigates 
the high seas. 

I have sailed triumphantly over the 
wide-spreading ocean, have visited many 
foreign countries, and have seen and heard 
many wonderful things, and I now see 
that the severe and protracted process of 
my growth, was the only reason why I 
was preferred before others, and isthe sole 
cause of my present aggrandizement, and 
Icannot but hope that my simple story 
will confirm you in a determination never 
to repine at the allotments of Providence. 





Tur Fourace or Trees.—Every bough 
that waves over our head in the summer 


time has an oracular wisdom. It is posi- 
tively true that every leaf is full of instrue- 


tion. Indeed the foliage of trees is one 





of the most wonderful subjects of conte. 
plation and delight. A tree isa more elo. 
quent exposition of the Deity than any of 
the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” Read the 
history of leaves and marvel! Each Jcaf 
is employed in receiving and transmits; ing 
gasses from the air, in certain proportions. 
to the plant. These operations having 
been affected during the summer mont}, 
and this agency of the leaves finished 
they fall to the ground, but to convey q 
portion of fresh soil, peculiarly fitted for 
the nutriment of vegetation. And 0 j; 
has been written: “ The beautiful foliage 
which has cooled us with its shade, and 
glowed with all the splendid fruitfulness 
at length returns in the lonely day of av. 
tumn, not to encumber, but to administer 
health and vigor to a new series of veg. 
etation and circulate in combinations con. 
cealed from human eyes.”’—F razers Mag. 
azine. 

‘THE GERMANS. 

HOKACE GREELEY. 

“I have been but two days wholly 
among the Germans, but I have _previons- 
ly met many of them in England, Italy, 
and Switzerland, They are seen to the 
best advantage athome. Their uniform 
courtesy (save in the detestable habit of 
smoking where others cannot help being 
annoyed by their fumes,) indicates not 
merely good nature but genuine kindness 
of heart. I have not seen a German 
quarreling or scolding anywhere in Eu- 
rope. The deference of members of the 
same family to each other’s happiness 
in cars, hotels,and steamboats, has that 
quiet, unconscious manner which distin- 
guishes a habit from a hoilday ornament. 
The entire absence of pretense, of state. 
liness, of a desire to be thought a person- 
age and not a mere person, is scarcely 
more universal in Switzerland than here. 
But in fact I have found Aristocracy a 
chronic disease nowhere but in[Great Brit- 
ain. In France there is absolutely noth- 
ing of it; there are monarchists in that 
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country—monarchists from tradition, from 
conviction, from policy, or from class in- 
terest—but of Aristocracy scarce a trace 
js left. Your Paris boot-black will make 
you a low bow in acknowledgement of a 
franc, but he has not a traceof the abject- 

ness of a London waiter, and would evi- 
dently decline the honor of being kicked 
bya Duke. Infitaly there is little man- 
hood but no class worship; her millions 
of beggars will not abase themselves one 
whit lower before a Prince than before 
any ove else from whom they hope to 
worm acopper. The Swiss are freemen, 
and wear the fact unconsciously but pal 

pably written ou their brows and beaming 
from their eyes. The Germans submit 
passively to arbitrary power which they 
see not how to resist successfully, but 
they render torank and dignity no more 
homage than is necessary—their souls are 
still tree. And their manners evince a 
simplicity and frankness which might 
shame or even instruct America. On the 
Rhine, the steamboats are small and 
shabby, without state-rooms, berth-roums, 
oreven an upper deck—that the passen- 
gers are necessarily at all times under each 
others observation, and,as the fare is high, 
and twice as much in the main as in the 
forward cabin, it may be fairly presumed 
that among those who pay the higher 
charge are none of the poorest class—no 
mere laborer for wages. Yet,in this main 
cabin, well dressed young ladies would 
take out their home prepared dinner aud 
eat it in their own good time, without 
seeking the company and countenance of 
others, or troubling themselves to see who 
was observing. A Lowell factory girl 
would consider this entirely out of char- 
acter, anda New York milliner would be 
shocked at tke idea of it. 

The Germans are a patient long suffer- 
ing race. Of their Forty millions outside 
Austria, probably less than an eighth at 
all approve or even acquiesce in the des- 
potic power in which their rulers are 
leagued, and which has rendered Germa- 


ny for the present a mere outpost of Rus- 
sia—an unfinished Poland. These peo- 
ple are intelligent as well as brave—they 
see and feel, yet endure and forbear. Per- 
haps their course is wiser than that which 
hot impatience would prompt—nay, | be- 
lieve itis If they can patiently suffer 
without losing heart until France shall 
have extricated herself from the toils of 
her treacherous misrulers, they may then 
resume their rights almost without a blow. 
And whenever a new 1848 shall dawn 
upon them, they will have learned to in- 
prove its opportunities and avoid its weak- 
nesses and blunders. Heaven speed its 
auspicious coming. 





MICROSCOPIC GEOLOGY. 

The following notice of the labors of 
Professor Erenberg of Germany, in this 
department of ecience is from the Boston 
Medical Journal. Investigations in the 
same directions have been very success- 
fully made by Professor J. W. Bailey, of 
the West Point Military Academy, These 
researches have thrown much light upon 
the various formations inthe crust of the 
earth. They bear the same relation to 
Geology that Microscopic Anatomy does 
to human and general Physiology. 

‘“* Professor Ehrenberg, the literal mean- 
ing of whose name is “ mountain of hon- 
or,’ {is quiteashort man, thick set, with 
a round, full face, hair quite gray, whose 
enthusiasm is great on microscopical re- 
searches. He was born April 19, ‘1795.— 
He, too, lives among his books. His work 
on the Nile will soon be out. He has as- 
certained that something like an eighth 
of the mud brought down by the annual 
overflow isa mass of microscopic beings. 
The land is therefore fertilized by animal 
matter. He showed me perhaps two doz- 
en of homepathic vials, in which were 
specimens of dust that rained down in 
different countries and at different peri- 
ods, which on inspection prove to be fos- 
sil animal formations, Sime were detec- 
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ted by him alive. Whenever such phe- 
nomena as falling dust, red-snow, &c., oc- 
cur in our country, he expressed a hope 
that some of it might be preserved for 
analysis.” 





Kino Worps in THe Famity.—There are 
few families, we imagine, anywhere, in 
which love is not abused as furnishing a 
license tor impoliteness. A husband, fath- 
er, or brother, will speak harsh words to 
those whom he loves the best, simply be- 
cause the security of love and family pride 
keeps him from getting his head broken. 
It isa shame that a man will speak at 
times, more impolitely to his wife or his 
sister, than he would dare to any other fe- 
male, except to a low, vicious one. It is 
thus that the holiest affections of man’s 
nature prove to bea weaker protection to 
woman in the family circle than the res- 
traints of society, and that a women{is in- 
debted for the kindest politeness in life to 
those not belonging to her hagsehold.— 
Things ought not soto be. The man who, 
because it will not be resented, inflicts 
his spleen and bad temper upon those of his 
hearth stone, is a small coward and a very 
mean man. Kind words are the circula- 
ting medium between true gentlemen and 
true ladies, at home, and no polish exhi!- 
ted in society can atone for the hard and 
disrespectful treatment too often indulged 
in between those bound together by God’s 
own ties of blood, and the still more sa- 
ered bonds of conjugal love. 


TRICKS ON TRAVELERS AT WaA- 
TERLOO. 


meen 


M. Leon Gozlan, one of the most es- 
teemed magazinists of France, has lately 
paid a flying visit to the scene of his coun- 
try’s most glorious disasters, Waterloo, 
and has given a characteristic account of 
what he saw and heard there. We quote 
a part of it, in which he describes a kna- 
vish practice of which great numbers are 
every year made victims. M. Gozlan has 





i 
just passed through the Brussels Sauboury 
Louisa, and is oppressed with most melap. 
choly reflections, when his coachman ad. 
dresses him— 

“Sir,” exclaimed my conductor, jnter. 
rupting my meditations, “excuse me if § 
am troublesome, but before arriving at 
Mont Saint Jean I wish to inform you of 
knavish trade you have probably neyer 
heard of at Paris.” 

“A knavish trade unknown at Paris,” | 
replied, incredulously, ‘that is rather sur. 
prising. But come, tell me what is this 
new species of industry?” 

“You can easily suppose,” pursued my 
loquacious coachman, “‘that after the bat. 
tle uf Waterloo there remained on the field 
a large quantity of cannon-balls, buttons, 
small brass eagles and broken weapons, 
Well, for the last thirty-four years, the 
country people have been carrying on 4 
famous business in these articles.” 

“It seems to me, however, my friend,” 
I observed, “ thata sale continued for so 
long a period, must have left very little to 
be disposed of at present.” 

“True, sir; and this is precisely what | 
would guard you against. Those who 
obtain a subsistence by such means, pur- 
chase the goods new at a manufactory, in 
shares, and then bury in different parts of 
the field, and for a wide space around, 
pieces of imperial brass eagles, thousands 
of metal buttons, and heaps of iron balls. 
This crop is allowed to rest in the earth 
until summer, for few strangers visit Wa- 
terloo in winter; and when the fine weath- 
er arrives, they dig up these relics,to 
which a sojourn of eight months in damp 
soil gives an appearance of age, deceiving 
the keenest observer, and awakening the 
admiration of pilgrims.” 

“But this is a shameful deceit.” 

“True again sir; but the country is very 
poor about here, and after all, perhaps,” 
added the philosophic driver, “no great 
harm is done. This year the harvest of 
brass eagles has been very fair.” 

We entered the forest of Soignies by 4 
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natin 
parrow and naturally covered alley, the the road he inquired of the Frenchman 
tro sides crowned with the most luxuriant whether he had brought away with him 
jolinge. Poplars, elms, and plane-trees any souvenir of his pilgrimage to Water- 
ared to be striving which should at- loo.” 
a the highest elevation. Oue peculiar-| “In good faith, no,” replied the other; 
ity [could not avoid remarking amidst “and yet I was on the point of makings 
this solema and beautiful abode of nature, certain acquisition, but the exo b wt 
snd that was the perfect stillness prevail- price prevente! me: one hundred tranes, 
jug around. The air itself seemed without besides the trouble of carrying off such an 
palpitation, and during aride of nearly article.” 
twe hours through this sylvan gallery, net «What could it have been?” demanded 
even the note of @ bird broke on the soli- the Prussian curiously. 
tude. A forest without feathered song- «You must not feel offended if I tell 
sets appeared unnatural, and th® only you,” returned the artist, “it was the skull 
possible reason that could be imagined of a Prussian eolonel, a magnificent one, 
for such a circumstance might be, that And what re de ed it more valuable, it 
since‘the formidable battle of Waterloo, was pierced by three holes, made by the 
they had quitted these shades never to re- balls of Waterloo. One was in the fore- 
tro, frightened away by the roar of can- head, the others through the temples. I 
pon, aud the dismal noise of war. What should have had no objection to secure 
melancholy is impressed upon the beauti- this if I could have afforded it, and have 
ful forest of Svignies. J] cannot overcome had a lamp made of the skull of a Prus- 
the idea, that since Providence destined it sian officer killed by the French. And 
should become the mute spectator of the you, sir,” continued he, looking at the 
gratevent iv its vicinity, it has retained packet eacried by his fi llow-traveller, 
the mysterious memory in the folding of pray; what luck have you had?” 
its leaves and the depth of its shades.— 
Destiny designs the theatre for graud ac- 
tions. Avarmy ofone hundred thousaud 
men perished there. Such was the irrevo- 
cable decree. 

“Du you think,” I inquired of the coach- 
man, Wishing to change the current of my 
thoughts, “there are persons so unscrupu- 
lous as to speculate on the curivsity of 


“I,” replied the Prussian, with an un- 
easy movement, and looking greatly con- 
fused. *‘I am astonished at the wonderful 
resemblance of what has happened to both 
of us, for I purchased this morning the 
skull of a French colonel killed by a Prus- 
sian at Waterloo.” 

“You, sir?” 

“Y-e-s,” stammered the Prussian, “and 


tourists to Waterloo in the manner you Cua : 
; | Fthouzht of having it made into a cup to 


have described?” 

“Ah, sir,” he replied, “I have not told 
yeu half the tricks they practice on the 
erdulous. It would indevd fatigue you “And is the skull pierced by three bul- 


drink the health of Blucher at each anni- 
versary of our victory.” 


if 1 mentioned all of them, but if you will | lets?” demanded the Frenchman, his suspi- 


permit me, I will relate an instance I wit- cions becoming awakened. 

vessed myself one day. I was conduct-; Witha look of consternation the Prus- 
iug from Waterloo to Brussels, a French) sian hastily unrolled the handkerchief and 
ariist and a Prussian tourist. The Prus-| examined the contents. ‘The s<ull bere 
tian supported on his knee some object| the same marks as those indicated by his 
very carefully enveloped in a handkerchief| companion. It was the identical relic that 
aud which he seemed to value greatly —j| was French when offered to an English 


‘When we had arrived ubout midway on| man or Prussian, and had become Prus- 
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Save heil, contain. And cursines hung yp, 

His quivering, pa lid lips, such as rum aes 

And Devils might alone instruct hin how 

To utter. And this was his end; for yy... 

Dark shapes, asif to pierce his soy , 
pangs 

Mote deep than mortals think tu fee 


sian or English when offered to a French. | 
man. 

“This, sir.” said Jehu, cracking his 
whip, “you will admit, is worse than sel- 
ling false brass buttons and the!Emperor’s 
eagies.” 


“) With 


"For the Miscellany. 
THE DRUNKARD’S DIRGE. 


BY J. L. M'CLOUD. 


The morning beams of life’s fair sun upon 
His coul had fallen; and again had passed 
Away in gloom. 


He was a youth of noble heart, 
And high resolve; and as hestood amid 
The throng hat gathered on life’s busy stage, 
He was erect, and claimed equaiity 
Witrtbhallthatthrong. His fancy stretched along 
His future way, and saw .t paved with rays 
O; sunshine, And as friends upon him gazed. 
And heard the utterance of his noble speech, 
Bright hopesof future glory that they saw,, 
Might crown his brow, lit up their smiles. 


But, eh! his youth was but a d ecam—a kind 
Of dreamin which he gathered flowers that 
Had never grown, and as he held them fast 
In fancy's fingers, he awoke, and they 

}J'ad turned to scorpions, and coiled around 
His soul, aud stung it with the deepest 
Agony. 


The wine cup be had sipped, and, step 

By step had followed in the bloody tracks 

Of Alcohol’s dark phantom, till his rvja 

W ooed him,quick tofisake another step, 

‘ihe sweets of life were from his cup all 
avained; 

And now the bitter he muat taste. 


lie stood ~ 
Amid the flying darts of sorrow, like 
Some tre that is bereft of verdure, and 
Is only fitto be a mark on which 
The winter blast way spend its rage. 


He bent 
Beneath the wanton stroke of furies, that 
Around him strode, and mocked kis agony! 
His reason had been robbed of sceptre, and 
Had leaped down from its giddy throne. 


Hell's horrors were | 
‘Let loose upon him, and they tortured him 
With shapes tenfold more awful than ms 
«}.ines, | 

: 


: : _ 
| Hence it hasrashty been inferred tha 


Pm n ¢ » Were 
Chaunting in his ear,in‘hel.’s own hoj ow, 


Like music that forever floats ath way; ae 

‘The waves of the abyss be ow, rue paca, ads 
DIRGE. 

Ka'amazoo Theological 8em., Oct. 7 


» 1851, 
GENIUS. 

Th@re is a melancholy pleasure in tn:», 
ing over the records of genius,and familia, 
izing ourselves with the secret work); 79 of 
| those minds that have, from time to; ne 
made memorable the ages in which they 
| lived,and ennobled the nations which yj. 
them birth. But itis not the indulgens 
of this feeling which makes such a study 
peculiarly profitable to us: from these re. 
ords we may learn much of the philoso, 
phy of the human wind, in its luxurioy | 
development. be cor 
fined to no soil, no government, no age or 





Genius seems to 
nation or rank in society. When mer 
lived in wandering tribes, and could boas 
no literature, the bright flame burned 
among them, although wild and ofe 
deadly in its ray; and the foot of oppres 
sion which crushes allelse has failed w 
| extinguish it. 

this peculiar gift possessed by the favored 
few,may be perfected without any exer 
tion on their part, and is subject to non 
of the rules which govern intellect; bu 
that uncontrolled and uncontrollable, i 
must burst forth when and where it wi! 
and be burned up in the blaze of its om 





' glory, leaving but the halo of its forme 


brightness upon the historic paye. Ths 
inference, however, is alike erroneous an 
and dangerous. 

Though genius be an unsonght gift, ape 
culiar emanation from the Divine mird,t 
was not origirally intended as a g!oriovs 
curse, to crush the spirit which it elevates 








GENIUS. 








Perchance the pent up stream within the 
soul must find an avenue; but he who bears 
the gift may choose that avenue —may di- 
rect, control and divert; he may scatter 
the living waters on a thousand objects, 
or pour their whole force upon one; 
he may calm and purify them, by this 
means rendering them none the less 
deep, or he may allow them to dash and 
foum until however they sparkle, the dark 
sediments of viceand misery thus made 
to mingle, may be found im every gem. 


Let us turn to the oft quoted names of 
Byton and Burns—names that can scarce- 
ly be mentioned by the admirers of geni- 
us without a thrill of pain. Tothe poor 
ploughman on the banks of the Doon was 
sent the glorious talisman, and with it he 
unlocked the portals of nature, and read 
truths even in the flowers, overturned by 
his ploughsbare, unseen by common eyes. 
But think of his veering course. Think 
of his (comparatively) wasted energies.— 
Hecould leve the wild flowers on the braes, 
and thesuelight on the banks of his “‘ bon- 
ny Doon;” he could, at least at one time, 
smile at his lowly cot; and he ever con- 
tended against fortune with a strong and 
fearless hand. But while the polished 
society of Edinburg owned his power, and 
he swayed the hearts of lads and lasses of 
his own degree at will, he could not con- 
trol himself; and many of those light 
songs, Which are now on gladsome lips, 
might, could we enter into the secrets of 
the poor bard, be but the sad way-marks 
of the aching heart, as it grew each day 
heavier till it sank into the grave. 

Burns, the light-hearted lover of his 
“Highland Mary,” and Burns, the care- 
worn exciseman, were very different per- 
sons; but neither outward circumstances 
nor the genius that characterized both 
alike, wasthecause. The world has been 
blamed in his case; but the world, after it 
first noticed, could have done nothing to 
save. The poet, had he known his moral 
strength, and cared to exert it, could have 





saved himself as his superiority to mang 
of the foibles and prejudices of human nw 
ture and his manly indepeacence onjmany 
occasions evinced. 

Byron, like his own archangel ruined, 
guiding a fallen son of clay in his search 
after mysieries, has delved among hiddep 
treasures and spread before us the riches 
gems of the Helicon; but scarce one of 
these but is dark in its glory,and,although 
burning with all the fire of heaven-born 
poesy,sends forth a mingled and dangerous 
ray. But had a mother whispered her 
pious counsels in his ear in his boyhood; 
had a friendly finger pointed out a noblp 
revenge when that first cuiting satire was 
penned; and had a better, a holier seny- 
ment than the mean passion of revenge 
urged him on to action, and governed his 
aspirations, think you that the archangel 
of earth would have stood glorious? No, 
Byron’s spirit had a self rectifying power, 
and he could have used it, but he did not; 
and,although he has well won the laurel,a 
poison more bitter than death is dripping 
from every leaf. 

It was not an ungrateful public thas 
spread the death couch of Savage ip 
a debtor’s prison, or \dug the suicidal 
grave of “ Bristol’s wondrous boy.” They 
were themselves ungrateful; they guarded 
not well the gift they bore, and fell vie 
tims to their own mis-directed powers. 

The common mind never tempted, may 
wonder atthe waywardness of genius and 
despise the weakness of its possessor; 
and the generous one that sees the strug- 
gle and mourns the wreck, may pity 
and apologize; and both are in some de- 
gree right. While we admire and pity, 
we must wonder at the weakness of the 
strength that, subduing all else, failed be 
neath its own weight. We know that the 
gifted ones of earth often have stronger 
passions, more irresistible wills, and 
more dangerous impulses than other mes; 
and for this very reason should they eul- 
tivate the more assiduously the noble 
powers by which these impulses are gov- 
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erned. Each individual possesses them, 
but they must be cultivated. 

It is our conception of the mysteries of 
this gift which leads usto look back with 
peculiar interest upon the infancy ofa man 
of genius, expecting there to discover 
some flashes of the divine ray which light- 
ed up his after life. 

The dusty memories of narsery and vil- 
lage oracles are ransack»d for anecdotes, 
which oftevtimes neither the additions 
suggested by pride and partial affection, 
wor the transforming medium of the past, 
throug which they are viewed, can swell 
into anything like superiority to the say- 
ings and doings of otherchildren. He who 
will watch an intelligent chil:t for one day 
will be astonished at the bright flaslres of 
antaught intellect which, could they be 
abstracted from the childish notions in 
which they are almost entirely buried, 
would, be thought by any but hinr who 
found them in such amusing vicinity, the 
precursors of greatness. 

True, real genius often shows itself in 
childhood; but that it always does, or 
that such a development is desirable may 
be seriously questioned. The child who 
Writes verses at six, or gives other indica- 
tions of a genius surpassing his years, 
may be wondered at and admired as a 
prodigy; but the parent ought to tremble 
to observe the premature fruit bursting 
through the petals of the not yet unfold- 
ed bud. There is anevidence of disease 
in this, which in one way or another al- 
most always proves fatal. This unnatu- 
yal power wears out itself on the frame 
of its possessor; either the body or the 
mind must fail, under such a rapid devel- 
opment. 

Many are the instances of intellectual 
growth, so rapid as to weaken the mind 
and sink it even below mediverity, or, on 
the other hand, to produce premature 
death. For this last result we need not 
go to the tombs of the early dead, in the 
old world, nor is it necessary to visit the 
banks of the Saranac, where drooped the 





po 
fairest bud, that ever shed the fragrance 
Heaven on earth. We can find them in 
ourown midst. Many are the gifted jit), 
beings, who, after basking in the Sunshing 
and rejoicing among the flowers for a joy 
short summers, pass away all unknowg 
to the world —leaving only the memorials 
of their early genius to sooth, yet saddex 
even in the moment of soothing, the hears 
that cherished them. 


It would be going too far to censur 
those who have the guidance of suck 
minds; but it would save worlds of djs. 
appointment, did they know that such 
promises are deceitful and deserving of 
but little confidence. Aud sumet nes, 
doubtless. the poor victim may be saved 
years of pain and disease, and, perchauce, 
be spared to the world threngh a loog 
life, were net the powers of the mind 
forced by unnatural means to expand to 
soon—before either the mind or bod: had 
acquired the strength and hardiness jee. 
essary to its own healthy existence. Ma. 
ny have seen this evil, and endeavored 
tw remedy it by checking such unnatural 
growth; but this is perhaps the most fatal 
error that eould be committed. The mind 
when it first becomes conscious of its own 
capabilities, puts no bimits to them, and 
will only be urged forward by each barrier 
thrown in its way; but the judicious hand 
may direct its course, calm its turbulevee, 
soothe its sensitiveress, and teach it to be 
its own supporter, without endangering 
in the least degree its freshness and orig- 
inality. The power of controlling its 
own impulses does not render a natue 
tame; but as it is necessary to every per- 
son, how much more so to him who hasa 
strong, high spirit, that cannot be subdued 
by others: that, spurning the control of 
him who should befits$master over-masicrs 
him and is left unprotected. 


Tue Marve Liqvor Law.—The opers- 
tion of this law, in some of its bear 
ings, is decidedly against some of the 
old usages. The city of lertland 8 
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sow suffsring in consequence of the 
jaw, being driven to the necessity of hi- 
ring workmen to perform the duties whieh 
have heretofure been done by the inmates 
of the alms house without pay. If the 
Jae continues, it is questionable whether 
alms- house establishtn nts will be worth 
sustaining. Itissaid that their patron- 
age is dwindled one-half already! This 
onslaught on pauperism, disease and 
crime is serious to think of! The inter- 
ests of doctors are seriously affected; offi- 
¢ers in criminal courts are in danger of 
Josing their business, and the prisons in 
most counties willsoon be to let. Will 
the people uphold this state of things?— 
All men of spirit willof course ery out 
against it; but they will and must submit 
to the mandate of the people.— Portsmouth 
Journal. 





HISTORY OF ALCOHOL. 





Alcohol was invented 950 years ago, by 
the son of a stranger woman, Hagar, iv 
Arabia. Ladies used it with a powder to 
paint themselves that they might appear 
nore beau'iful, and this powder was cal- 
led alcohol. During the reigu of William 
and Mary, au aet was passed encouraging 
the manufacture of spirits. Soon after, 
intemperance and profligacy prevailed to 
such an extent, that the retailers in intoxi- 
cating drinks put up signs iu public pla- 
ces, informing the people that Wey might 
get drunk for a peuny, and have some 
stiaw to get sober on. 

Inthe 16th century, distilled spirits 
spread over the continent of Europe.— 
About this time it was iutroduced into 
the culunies, as the United Siates were 
then called. The first notice we have of 
its use in public life, was among the la- 
borers in the Hungarian mines,in the 15th 
century. In 1751, it was used by the 
English soldiers as a cordial. The alco- 
hol in Europe was made of grapes, and 
soldin Italy and Spain asa medicine — 
The Genoese afterwards made it from 











grain, and sold it as a medicine in bottles, 
under the name of the water of life Un- 
til the 16th century, it was only kept. by 
apothecaries as medicine. During the 
reign of Henry VII, brandy was unknown 
in Ireland, and soon its alarming effects 
induced the government to pass a law pro- 
hibiting its manufacture. 

About 120 years ago it was used as @ 
beverage, especially among the soldiers 
in the English colonies in North America, 
under the prep»sterous notion thatit pree 
vented sickness, and made mn fearless 
on the field of battle. Tt was looked up- 
on as a sovereign specific. Such is@ 
brief sketch of the introduction of alevhol 
into society asa beverage. The history of 
itis written in wretchedness, the tears,the 
groans, poverty, and murder of thousands, 
It has marched through the land with the 
tread of a giant, leaving the impress off 
his fcotsteps in the bones, sinews, and 
life’s blood of the peuple, 


For the Misccllanz. 
LINES, 
BY MARVIN MILES. 
How ead it is to early mourn 
The withering of the heart; 
To feel in life's unfolding morn 
Life’s freshness al! depart. 


We well might bear to feel alore, 
The warmth of youth grow cold; 

Put ere the years of youth are gone 
The soul itself is cold. 


O could Time's power be here in vain, 
And the spirits freshness last; 

And the tender bloom of heart remain, 
When youtn itself 1s past. 


And it is so, when early Joy 
Is sealed with sacred Truth; 

Age cannot blight or Time destroy, 
But bright in deathiess youth, 


It blooms in greenness undecayed, 
Amid the joyless years, 

When alithe hopes of Farth shall fade 
In chillness and in tears, 


Nanxix, Mich., Uct. 1851. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. barbarism of the dark ages. Inve 
energy and cultivation, they are not to by 
compared with the Frank, the Teutoy and 
the Anglo-Saxon. Number is almost tieip 
only element of strength. Of all the races 
which are now striving for the mastery ¢ 
| the world, to impress on the future of bigs 
ciety and civilization, the stamp of itsoy, 
character and genius, to make its Jaw, iq. 
iom, religion, manners, government ang 
opinion prevail, the Anglo Saxon is yoy 
unquestionably the most numerous, pow. 
erfuland active. Theday when it mh 
possibly have been crushed, absorbed, o 
trampled out like Hungary and Poland, 
by stronger hordes, is gone by forever, 
That it was possible at one time for this 
people to be subdued by violence, or to {aij 
a prey to the slower agonies of decline, 
there cun be litile doubt. 

In 1650, the United Provinces seemed 
more likely to make a grand figure iu the 
world’s future history thau England- 
Their wealth, activily and maritime pov. 

Two centuries ago, there were not quite | er, were the most imposing in Europe~ 
3,000,000 of this race on the face of the] They had all the carrying trade of the 
earth. There area million more persons! Westin their hands. Their language was 
of Magyar descent, speaking the Magyar spoken in every port. In the great Orient 
language, at the present moment in Eu-| their empire was fixed and their influence 
rope, than there were in Burope and A-| paramount. England .was then hardly 
merica of this conquering and colonizing | known abroad. Her difficult idiom grated 
people in the time of Cromwell, How | oy foreign ears, and her stormy coasts re- 
vaiu then, for men to talk of the political | pelled the curiosity of more cultivated 
wecessity for absorbing small races. Six- | travelers. Had the thought of a day arriv- 
ty years ago the Anglo-Saxon race did ing when any single European langusge 
‘mot exceed 17,000,000 in Europe and A-| woutd be speken by millions of persons, 
merica. At that time it was not numeri-| scattered over the great continents of the 
cally wea i than the Poles. Thirty years | earth from New Zea'and to the Hebrides, 
ego it counted unly 34,000,000; being) and from the Cape of Storms to the Arctic 
altogether only 3,000,000 and a fraction | Qeean, occurred to any speculative mint, 
more than the population of France at that Dutch, not English, would probably have 
time! and considerably less than the Teu- |) 0, the tongue to which he would have 
tonic population of Central Europe. assigned the marvellous mission. Yet 

In 1851, it is ahead of every civilized | Holland has fallen nearly as much as the 
race in the world. Ofraces lying within | Saxon has risen in the seale of nations. 
the zones of civiligation, the Sclaves are | Her idiom is now acquired by few. Ber 
@ore numerous, counted by heads; bui| merchants conduct their correspondence 
eomparatively few of this plastic and sub- | and transact their business in French ot 
missive stock have yet escaped from the| English. Even her writers have wavy 


By a fortunate coincidence, the general 
total of the American census taken last 
year, has just been received, and we are 
enabled, in conjunction with the returns 
made on the 31st of March for Great Brit- 
ain, to measure the absolute progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in its two grand di- 
visions, and to compare the laws of their 
fespective growths in relation to each 
other and the rest of the world. It is es. 
timated, including Ireland and the colo- 
mies, thmt there is a grand total of men 
#pexking the same language, manifesting 
the same general tendencies of civiliza 
tion, of 56,000,000, from which is to be de- 
@ucted the three millions of negro slaves 
fa the United States, leaving a remainder 
of 53,000,000, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon des- 
cent, and deeply impregnated with its 
sturdy qualities of heart aud brain, as the 
representatives of this advancing stock. 























eae Nae *. . . 
of them clothed their genius in a foreign 


d. 

On the other hand our literature and lan- 
guage have passed entirely out of this 

hase of danger. Dutch, like Welch, 
Flemish, Erse, Basque, and other idioms, is 
doomed to perish as an intellectaal medi- 
um; but whatever may be the future chan- 
ges in the world, the language of Shakes- 
peare and of Bacon is now too firmly root- 
ed ever to be torn away. No longer con- 
tent with mere preservation, it aims at u- 


niversal mastery. Gradually it is taking 
possession of all the ports and coasts of 


the world; isolating all rival idioms, shut- 
ting them up from intercourse with each 





other, making itself the channel of every 
communication. At a hundred pviats at | 
once it plays the aggressor It cuutends | 
with Spanish on the frontiers of Mexico: 
drives French and Russian be ore it in 
Canada, and in the Northern Archipelago; 
supersedes Datch at the Cape and Natal; 
elbows Greek and Latin at Malta and in 
the Ionian islands; usurps the right of 
Arabic at Suez and Alexandria; maintains 
itself supreme at Liberia, Hong Kong, Ja- 
maica, and St. Helena; fights its way a 





gainst multitudinous and various divlects 
in the Rocky Mountains, in Central Amer- | 
ica,on the Gold Coast in the interior of | 
Australia, and among the countless islands | 
ofthe Eastern seas. No other language 
is spreading in this way. French and 
German find students among cultivated 
men; but English permanently destroys 
and supersedes the idioms with which it 
comes in contact. 

The relative growth ofthe two great 
Anglo Saxon states is noteworthy. In 
1801, the population of Great Britain was 
10,942. 655, in 1890, that of the United 
States was 5,319,762, or not quite half.— 
Ta 1850, the population of the United 
States was two millions and a third more 
than that of Great Britain in 1851; at this 
moment it probably exceeds it by three 
millions. The rate of decennial increase 





in this couutry is less than 15 percent, 
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while in America it is about 35 per cent.— 
In the great Continental States, the rate 
is considerably lower than in England, 

According to the progress of the last 
fifty years in France and in America, 
the United States will have the largest 
population in 1870; in 1900, they wal exs 
ceed those of England, France, Spain, Por 
taga), Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland, 
all combined. Prudent statesmen should 
bear these facts in mind. Many persoug 
vow alive, may see the time when Ameri- 
ca will be of more importance to us, soci- 
ally, commercially and politically, than ail 
Europe put together. Old diplomatic tra 
ditions will go for little in the face ofa 
Transatlantic power numbering one hua 
dred millions of free and energetic mea 
ofour own race and blood.—London Athe- 
n@um., 


THE SPADE IN IRELAND. 

In the “famine year,” of 1846, an appli- 
cation was made tothe benevolent public 
for food and seed by the Irish Presbyter- 
ian Home Mission, on behalf of the peas- 
autry of the West of Ireland,and partica- 
larly of those in a remote district in the 
county of Mayo. The usual praetieal 
shrewdne-s of Scotchmen = suggested to 
some gentlemen of Edinburgh the useless- 
ness of aggravating the future destitution 
of the Irish people, by merely squander- 
ing money in doling out rations; which 
when exhausted, would leave the recipient 
more destitute, and with weaker habits of 
self-reliance than before the period of re- 
lief. They had learnt from history the 
suecess with which Cromwell had planted 
Ulster, by the introduction of Saxons and 
Saxon habits among the population— 
They were struck with the wisdom and 
practical views which Sir Robert Peel had 
developed in his proposals for a renewal 
and extension of the experiment. Sur- 
prised that it received no countenance 
from Parliament:and no encouragement 
from the authority of other statesmen,they 


he 


— 





resolved to try, on a small scale, the ex- 
periment which might worthily have been 
exjanded into imperial dimensions, An 
experienced agriculturist from the South of 
Scotland was dispatched to the proposed 
scene of operations. From his represen- 
tation it appeared that the people inhabi- 
tiny this district, being found io be of a 
peaceable and industrious character, and 
little acquainted with the common prac 
tice of systematie husbandry, it was af- 
terwards thought, that in place-of contin- 
uing the temporary assistance which was 
atill required, the money to be so expend- 
ed, might be thrown into a channel ofa 
more permanent character, by renting a 
few hundred acres, for the double purpose 
ef iutroducing an improved system of cul- 
tivation, and of affurding profitable em- 
ployment to the destitute. Taking a 
more enlarged view of the matter, it was 
eonsidered not unreasonable to expect 
that if the example were set, and followed 
out with success, private individuals from 
England and Scotland, lovking out for 
farms, might be induced to follow such ex- 
ample, and enter upon the cultivation of 
the thousands of acres which are lying 
untenanted on all sides. 

A lease of Casle and Parkmure farms 
and the Townland of Ballinglew for 
twenty-one years, and three lives, has 
been taken. The land is two miles from 
the sea coast, nine fromthe sea-port. of 
Killala, and sixteen from the market-town 
of Ballina. It has good roads, aburd- 
ance of lime and freestone, peat for fuel, 
and sea-weed for manure. It is three 
hundred and seventy four statute acres 
in extent, the rent is only sixty-four 








pounds, and that rent (only three shillings | 


and sixpence per acre) is higher than that 
ofthe surrounding holdings. Although 
the tenants were greatly in arrear, the 
lessees wisely procured a remission of the 
Jandlord’s claims, and paid the holders a 
bandsome premium in consideration for 
the tenant right, to. maintain the policy 
of conciliating, and giving confidence to 
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the “natives.” Useless fences and toad, 
Were removed, unnecessary hedges and 
ditches mooted out and filled up, fic, 
put into convenient shape and dimensions 
an immense quantity of surface stoves p 
moved from the soil; buildings repaired, 
proper housings and cattle sheds erecie 
and athreshing mill, to be driven by 
water pover, is constructed. At the enj 
of the first complete year (1849), sixiy. 
five acres of oats, potatoes, | arley, vet b. 
es, carrots, parsnips, and turnips. of coy. 
siderable yield and excellent quality wer 
gathered, and employment afforded {oy 
forty men al. sixpence per day, and 4 
many women and children at from three. 
pence to fourpence; thereby securing sub. 
sistence to upwards of two hundred judi. 
viduals. 

Scotehmen can do nothing withou 
schools, and the first building which the 
subscriberserected was a school-house~ 
They had great difficulty in procuring 4 
teacher, being generally told by those to 
whom they applied, that they declined 
being shot by wild Irishmen. 
last, secured the services of an able and 
enthusiastic Scotch schoolmaster, who un- 
derstands and can direct all country work, 
and who finds not only his pupils apt and 
docile, but his full grown neighbors pea 
ceable and friendly. 

The chief burden of the success of the 
experiment has devolved upon a_ bhari- 
headed Caledonian farm overseer, ove 
James Carlaw, who has not only the fa- 
ulty of farming skilfully, and making 
every one about him work efficiently, but 
whose natural tact and knowledge of 
human nature have made him universally 
acceptable to his laborers, and placed 
him on the highest terms with his Catho- 
lic neighbors, including the priest. Nor 
has this been effected by any compromise 
of his stiff Presbyterian prejudices. He 
was “awfully seandalizefl” by the ‘heath 
en disregard of the Sabbath. day;” and re- 
monstrated with all and sundry on the 
subject. With the caution of his race, he 


They a 





















































—aleamnereins 
Jeft his fanily behind him, until by person- 
al residence among the “wild Irish,” he 
bad assured himself that they were not so 
wild as they were called. After due pro- 
bation, he imported his wife and five chil- 
dren to Ballinglew, the whole hands or. 
the farms having travelled to their sea- 
port of debarkation to receive them, as a 
wark of respect; and now Mrs. Carlaw 
manages the dairy, and her children at- 
tend the school wih the infantry of the 
district. 

These operations had not long proceed- 
ed, when the Arguseyes of the constabu 
lary “deepped down” upon the experimen- 
tal miuisture plantation. It is, indeed, 
from a comprehensive and lucid report 
drawe up by a private in that corps, that 
wederive the information here given. 

“I conversed,” says the policeman in 
his report tothe head officer in Dublin, 
“with allthe p ople on the farm, with Mr. 
Brannigan, the oyerseer, wish laborers. 
apart.and then with people wholly uncon 
nected with the farm. The former think 
the concern will pay a large amount of 
interest, Whilethe latter class say it will 
take five years before it can pay the sum 
already expended. They speak sapprov- 
ingly of the farm, its manager, and man- 
agement. On the whole, decided advan- 
tages have arisen tothe neighborhood 
from the settlement of these people in it.— 
Work has been given, instruction in agri- 
culture to the laborers has been imparted, 
children have been tanghtin the school, 
meat and money in atime of need have 
been distributed ” 

The report of the clever Irish P. C 
further states, that “the people are per- 
fectly sati-fied,” and “ike the farm work; 
that Mr. Carlaw gives satisfaction, decid- 
edly. Many of the country people, of a 
different religious persuasion, speak well 
of him. He minds his own business - the 
farm—and nothing else.” A glowing des- 
cription is given of the ‘old castle, beau- 
tifully situate: at the bottom of the val- 
ley;’ of ‘a lovely cottage,flanked and back- 

: 
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ed by trees,’ and of the “litte river, which 
winds its way throughout this charming 
valley.” The best 1 have 


oats ‘tare the 
ever seen”—*"barley and potatoes excel- 
lent; far morethan an averagecrop. The 
country is perfecily peaceable, and safe 
for strangers to live in.” The whole 
country turned out to see the wonders of 
Scotch broad-cast sowing; grass seed roll- 
ing in; turnip drilling; boys and girls be- 
came expert at the hoe, “and this imple- 
ment was utterly unknown here before.”— 
At school “the average daily attendance 
was from eighty to one hundred.” 

Such is the deserved interest which this 
experiment has excited, that ladies of 
rank aud quality, nut contented with sub- 
scribing to it, have travelled alone and in 
mid-winter tothe spot, to verify, with 
their own eyes, the reports of the overseer, 
Model farm account-books are kept by 
sturdy James Carlaw, and the sheet of the 
week’s entries regularly transmitted to the 
Treasurer, at Ediuburgh, for examination 
by the Committee. 

The entire Townland of Ballinglew, on 
which the farm is situated, is to be ex- 
posed for sale, under that invaluable 
measure, the Encumbered Estates Act — 
The rental, at present, is three hundred 
and ten pounds; it consists of nearly one 
thousand five hundred acres; itis tithe 
and land-tax free; and it is expected that 
the whole will go for three thousand five 
hundred, or four thousand pounds! In 
England the rental would warrant 4 price 
of ten thousand pounds, and the acreage 
eighteen thousand pounds. Amid the ery 
of Protection and Agricultural Distress, 
here is an ample field for the enterprise of 
English and Scotch No agw- 
culturists in Europe have the advattages 
of such cheap land and labor as are of- 
fered to our bucolic Britons in lreland.— 
Able-bodied laborers at sixpence; and use- 
ful weeders and hoers at threepence per 
day; with laud, bearing fine crops of oats, 
barley, turnips; and potatoes, at four shil- 
lings and eightpence per acre; and w be 


farmers. 
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had, prospectively, at less than three shil” 
lings, with a profit to the landlord of five 
per ceut on a price of four thousand 
pounds! 


We fee] convinced that an interview 
with James Carlaw would soon reassure 
an English farmer that he may devote his 
energies to the cultivation of Ireland,with- 
out any fear of being “shot from behind 
a hedge.” The vast tide of emigration 
which is flowing from that country to this 
island, of the laboring poor—and to the 
Colonies and United States, of the small 
farmers—indicates a voluntary relinquish- 
ment of the soil by the native occupiers, 
which may satisfy the reflective that a 
clear stage is left ia the Sister Kingdom 
for British agricultural enterprise, which 
could not tail to be crowned with success. 
Sir Robert Peel suggested the plantation 
of Ireland, which means its settlement,not 
by isolated emigrants, but in such num- 
bers as to constitute a neighborhood; an 
agyregation of English and Scotch in a 
district, such as would keep each other in 
countenance, and cheer their hearts by co- 
operation. Treland is yet destined to be 
our right arm, in place of being our wood: 
en leg;she may be regenerated by green 
hearts aud cheerful hopes, throwing off 
her leprosy. aud recovering her elasticity, 
“so that her: flesh shall become as the 
flesh of a little child.” She has been 
bled and blistered, sweated, and drugged, 
to no effect, but to reduce her strength, 
and agyravate her symptoms. It is time 
rulers should be asked—as the proprietor 
of the sorry nag was, under similar cir- 
cumstances—“Have you ever tried him 
with oats?” The first trial of the expeti- 
ment has succeeded at Ballinglew. We 
hope it will not be the last. 

Tue Crystat Patace.—The decision of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
to whom appeal was made as the last re- 
sort, is unfavorable to the retention of the 
Crystal Palace as a winter garden, or, in 
deed, for any purpose whatsoever. It was 





erected, they say, uponthe express Stipu- 
lation that it should be removed from ihe 
ground before the Ist of April, 1852, ang 
it transcends all authority committed ty 
them to permit it to stand. Parliamey: 
only, by enactment for the specia] purpose, 
can release from their obligations the par. 
ties to thecontract, and the general jm. 
pression seems toobtain that parliamen; 
will not interfere. 





GRANT THORBURN. 

I sailed from Leith, Scotland, on the 
13th of April, 1794, in the good ship Proy. 
idence—a name propitious—bound for 
New York. Among the passengers was a 
lady, having with her, in charge, four or 
five young children. The father had gone 
before to prepare for them a habitation, 
no small undertaking, when three mouhs 
wasa tolerable passage. Among the chil- 
dren was a boy, seeming'y of four years’ 
growth. He was lively and playful—al. 
ways on deck. His mother was in a con- 
tinual fear on his account. I told her, as 
I had nothing to do, I would take care of 
the boy. This, to her, was a great relief. 
So, comparatively speaking, [ carried the 
boy in my arms over the waves of the At- 
lantic. 

Now, this boy is Collector of the port of 
New York. In the arrangements of Prov- 
idence, he is the man, and I am the child; 
he, in turn, carries me in hisarms. Or, in 
plain Scotch, he gives me an office in the 
department, whereby I earn enough to keep 
soul and body together. The sovereign 
people need not infer from this, that I 
spend Uncle Sam’s money for naught ; the 
office must be filled by some one, and, tho’ 
seventy-nine, I ean perform the duties of 
my departwent as well as in my twenty- 
ninth year. I never ate the bread of idle- 
ness, nor will I, while [can gra-p a ham- 
mer, or blow the bellows. 

Ihave made these remarks without the 
knowledge of any of the parties referred 
to. It is to cancel a debt of gratitude due 
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ea 
to the Giver of all good, and to men, his, 
instruments ; and to remind my neighbors 
that a deed done with a good intent, sel- 
dom goes unrewarded, even in this life. 
«Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days.” In my 
case, the promise is fulfilled to the letter. 
In 1794, I east my bread on the waters of 
the Atlantic ocean; in 1851, I found it 
floating on the shores of the Hudson river. 





SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

If your hearts are set on self-improve- 
ment, let not poverty deter you from its pur- 
suit. Linneus, the celebrated botanist, 
when he was pursuing his studies, was so 
poor that he was often depending on his 
brother students for a meal; obliged to be 
content with their left-off clothes, and 
worn out shoes, and compelled to mend 
the latter for himself. If poverty in other 
times, presented not an insuperable bar- 
rier (» advancement, it need do it now 
less than ever. The facilities of the pres- 
ent day for gaining education, and cheap- 
ness of books, put these invaluable bless- 
ings within the reach of multitudes, who, 
in similar circumstances, fitty years ago, 
would have felt themselves hopelessly ex- 
cluded from them. 

Let not herd work deter you from the 
pursuit; neither on account of any sup- 
posed incongruity between menial labor 
and the graces of literature, or the refine: 
ments of taste; nor from any impression 
that mental improvement cannot be gained 
in connection with toil so Jaborious as 
yours. Weaving, digging ditches, and 
breaking stones, did not prevent others 
from advancing; why should any labor 
you have to perform prevent you? 

Let not a supposed want of time preveot 
you from making the effort. Hardly pres- 
sed as any of you may be, you are certain- 
ly as well off in these respects as some of 
the cases that have oceurred. It depends 
hot so much ov the amount of time you 


make of it. Thehoursof some meu are 


as valuable to them as days are to others 


—the minutesof some are made to pro- 
duce as much that is really good, as the 
hours of Seize your minutes, 
prize them, make a good use of them; and 
you may soon leave inthe rear others 
who have tenfold the time at their com- 
mand that you have, but who, because 
they have so much of it, may be induced 
to undervalue it, and waste it. 
Let not your present age deter \ou—Al- 
exander Bethune was two or three and 
twenty when he began to attend an even- 
ing school, in order that thus he might 
rectify the defects of his early education; 
and several of the men who have gained 
celebrity in the walks of literature or sci- 
ence, did not begin to practice or study 
thaton which their fame rests, till they 
were thirty, forty, or even fifty years old. 
Let not the slowness of your progress,or 
the difficulty, you feel in advancing, deter 
you. 

Dr. Adam Clark once despaired of being 
able to learn the Latin grammar. ‘His 
distress was indescribable, and he waler- 
ed his book with tears; at last he laid it 
by witha broken heart, andin utter des- 
pair of ever being able to make any pro- 
gress. When asked by bis master, 
“Where is your Latin grammar, sir?” he 
burst into tears, and said in a piteous 
tone, “I cannot learn it.” The day on 
which this was said, he was roused by 
the taunts of his fellow-scholars, to re- 
sulve that if the lesson was to be learned, 
he would learn it. From that hour he 
found himself capable of mastering every 
thing in the way of languages that he un- 
dertook;and went on, step by step, until 
he became one of the most accomplished 
linguists of the present century.” 


others. 


“ Sweet is the breath of morn her rising sweet 
With charin of ear iest birds.”"—AMiltoa, 


How few exhibit a faith in these sweet 
poetic lines. How few give evidence thas 
they are possessed of the enthusiasm, that 





have at your command,as on the use you 


inspired the deep feeling of the poet. but 
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whatever want of faith may be manifested 
among men, the sweet birds of love and 
song stili enjoy in perfection, what na- 
ture’s poet attempts to describe, as if their 
little hearts had a faith in accordance with 
that glorious, blind, old man. 


It isan invaluable privilege to a student 
of nature to be permitted to greet the bright 
luminary of day, as he starts up from his 
unseen couch, and resumes his course 
through the bright blue ef ether, whilst 
ail around are heard the soft, sweet carols 
of the thousands of nature’s sougsters. — 
What delightful music! How thrilling 
the sensations of a soul attuned to harmo- 
ny and God in such an hour as this. 


Who would willingly be found in the 
arms of sleep at this delightful hour, af- 
ter the holy enjoyment of one such moment 
of soul felt praise. What interesting 
sights arrest the eye! How fresh and 
lovely every scene! Thou did’st not see 
it dearold poet! Thy poor sightless balls 
beheld not the beautiful witehery of na- 
ture in that her most healthful hour.— 
Whence then that knowledge? Hadst 
thou an inward sense that taught thee 
what was bright and glorious? Ah, thou 
hadst a soul, full of yoyful and happy feel- 
ing. Others behold what thou could’st not 
see, but while thy full heart is ready to 
burst with deep emotion, they alas! have 
no true joyous feeling. I kuow thy secret. 
Thy heart was right with God. How 
blissful were thy thoughts sweet poet of 
nature! ‘Lhough thine eves were closed 
to earthly scenes, heaven inspired thee 
with all the rapture, men of God can feel, 
when they see his hand iu nature’s most 
gorgeous array. 


But now, thine eyes are opened to the 
glories of eternal morn. Could we see 
thee now on the mount of God as the glo 
rious light of that bright world, the eter- 
val Sun, turns his full rays upon thee, and 


| joy should we now see on that swee 
of thine. 

Thos art now a happy spirit of light, 
and thou wilt nov say with greater em. 
phasis than was thy wont on earth, “Swe 
is the breath of morn”; for now eternal 
morn is thine, and songsters in angelic 
strains, now charm thy ear. Heavey 
shape our course, that when our heang 
fail, we too may join that seraph throng 
in heavenly strains above. 


fice 





MRS. HEMANS 


BY GILFILLAN,. 


The works of British women have noy 
daken up, not by courtesy, but by right,, 
full and conspicuous place in our litera. 
ture. They constitute an elegant library ix 
themselves ; and there is hardly a depart. 
ment in science, in philosophy, in morals, 
in politics, in the belles-lettres, in fiction 
or in the fine arts, but bas been occupied 
and ably vecupied by a lady. This cer. 
tainly proclaims a high state of cultivation 
vn the part of the many which have thus 
fluwered out into composition. In the case 
of the few it exhibits an extension and re. 
finement of that element of female infu. 
ence which, in the private intercourse of 
society, has been productive of such bles- 
sed effects—it mingles with the harsh 
tones of general literature, “as the lute 
pierceth through the cymbal’s clash.’”—it 
blends with it a vein of delicate diserin- 
ination, of mild charity and of purity of 
morals—gives ita healthy and happy tone, 
the tone of the fireside; itis in the chan- 
ber of our literature, a quiet and lovely 
presence; by its very gentleness, over aw- 
ing as well as refining and beautifying 
itall. One principal characteristic of fe- 
male writing in ‘our age is its sterling 
sense. It is told of Coleridge, that he was 
accustomed on important emergencies to 


thou beholdest the king in his beauty, sur. | consult a female friend, placing implicit 
rounded by millions who deligbt to chant | confidence in her first instructive sugyes 





his praise, Whatan expression of beaming 


tions. If she proceeded to add her rea- 
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— 
sons he checked her immediately. “Leave 
these, madam, four me to find out.’ We 
fnd this rare and valuable sense—this 
snort hand reasoning —exemplified in our 
Jady authors, producing even in the ab- 
sence of original genius, or of profound 

netration, or of wide experience, a sense 
of perfect security as we follow their gen- 
tle guidance. 

Indeed, on all questions affecting pro 
prieties and decorums, what we may call 
the ethics of sentientalism, minor as well 
as major morals, their verdict may be con- 
sidered oracular, and without appeal.— 
We rewark, too, in the writings of females, 
atone of greater generosity than in those 
of men. They are more candid and amia- 
blein their judgments of authors and of 
books. Commend us to fe ale critics. — 
They are not eternally consumed by the 
desire of being witty, astute, aud severe, 
of carping at what they could not equal 
—of hewing down what they could or 
would not have built np. The principle 








} 


nil admirari, is none of theirs; and wheth- | 


er it be that a sneer disfigures their beau- 
tiful lips; it is seldom seen upon them. — 
And in correspondence with this, it is 
curious that (in our judgment, and we 
suspect in theirs) the worst critics are per- 
sons Which dislikethe sex,and whom the 
sex dislikes—musty, fusty, old bachelors, 
such as Gifford, or certain pedantic prigs 
inthe press of the present day. Ladies, 
on the other hand, are seldom severe jud- 
ges of any thing, except each other’s 
dress and deportment; and in defect of 
profound principles, they are he!ped out 
by that fine instinctive sense of theirs. 
which partakes of the genial nature; and 
verges upon genius itself. 

Passing from such preliminary remakrs, 
we proceed toour theme We have se- 
lected Mrs. Hemansas our first specimen 
of Female Authors, not because we consid- 
erher the best, but we consider her by far 
the most feminine writer of the age. All 
the worran in her shines. You could not 


MRS. HEMANS. 
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ing thatthis is written by a lady. Her 
inspirations always, pause at the feminine 
point. It never ** oversteps the modesty 
of nature,” nor the dignity and decorum 
of womanhood. She is no sybil tossed to 
and fro in the tempest of furious ex- 
citement, but ever a “deep, majestical, 
high-souled woman”—the calm mistress 
of the highest and stormiest of ber emo- 
tions. The finest compliment we can pay 
her—perhaps the finest compliment that 
it is possible to pay to Woman, asa moral 
being—is to compare her to “ one of 
Shakspeare’s wowen,’’ and to say had 
Imogen, or Isabella or Cornelia become 
an autooress she had so written. 

She was, as Lord Jeffrey well remarks an 
admirable writer of occasional verses. She 
has caught in her poetry, passing moods 
of her own mind-meditations of the sleep- 
less nights—transient glimpses of thought, 
visiting her in her serever hours—~the “sil- 
ver linings” of thoze cloudy feelings 
which preside over her darker—aud the 
impressions made updu her mind by the 
more remarkable eveuts of her every-day 
life-—and the more exciting passages of her 
readivg. Her works are a verified jou:nal 
of a quiet, ideal,and, beautiful life—the life 
at ounce of a womau—and a poetess, with 
just enough and no more, of romance to 
cast around it a mellow autumual culor- 
ing. The songs, hymns, and odes in 
which this life is registered, are as soft 
aud brilliant as atoms of the rainbow;like 
the:a, tears transmuted into glory, but, no 
more than they, are great or complete.— 
in many poets, we see the germ of great 
ness, Which might, in happier circumstan- 
ces, or in a more yenial season, have been 
developed. But nosuch germ can the 
most microscopic survey discover in her, 
and we feel that at her death her beauti- 
eful but tiny task was done. Indeed, 
with such delicate organization, and such 
intense susceptiveness as hers, the elabor- 
ation, the long reach of thought, the slow 
cumulative advance, the deep curbed, yet 





open a page in ber writings without feel- 


cherished awbitivoa which a great work 
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requirés and implies, are, we fear, incom- 
patible. 

It follows, naturally from this, that her 
largest are her worst productions. They 
labor under a fatal defect of tedium.— 
They are a surfeit of sweets. Conceive 
an orchard of rose-trees. Who would not, 
stupefied and bewildered by excess and 
extravagance of beauty, prefer the old, 
sturdy, and well laden boughs of the pear 
‘and pippin, and feel thetrath of the adage. 
**The apple tree is the fairest tree in the 
woods?” Hence few, comparatively have 
taken refuge in her “forest sanctuary,” 
reluctant and rare the ears which have 
listened to her “Vexpers of Palermo,” her 
“Siege of Valencia” has stormed no hearts 
and her “Skeptic” made, we fear, few con- 
verts. But who has not wept over her 
“Graves of a Household,” or hushed his 
heart to bear her ‘‘Treasures of the Deep,” 
in which the old Sea himself seems to 
spenk, or wished to take the left hand of 
the Hebrew child and lead him up, along 
with his mother, “to temple service; or 
thrilled and shouted in the gorge of ‘‘Mor- 
garten,” or trembled at the stroke of her 


“Hour of death?” 


Such poems are of the 
kind which win their way into every house, 
and every collection and every heart.— 
They secure for their author a sweet gar 
den plot of reputation, which is envied by 
nove, and with which no one intermed- 


dies. Thus flowers smile. unharmed, to 
the bolt which levelsfthe pine beside them. 
The tapers live while suns sink and dis- 
appear. Even a single sweet poem flow- 
ing from a gentle mind in a happy hour, 
is as “ointment poured forth,” and carries 
a humble name in fragrance far down in- 
to futurity, while elaborate productions of 
loftier spirits rot upon the shelves. 

Her spirit was cheered by faith—by a 
soft and noble form of the softest, neblest 
faith—a form, reminding us much from 
its balance of human, poetical, and celes- 
tial elements, of that Jeremy ‘'aylor—the 
“Shakspeare of divines.” Although her 
poetry is not, of prepense and purpose, the 





. ° 7. 
express image of her religious thought vet 


itisa rich illustration -of the Teligiong 
tendency of the female mind. [neg 
females may be called the natural guazq, 
ans of morality and faith. These shal] 
always b2 safe in the depths of the fem), 
intellect, and of the female heart—ay, jy. 
tellect, the essence of which is Worship~, 
heart, the element of which is love, 

In Mrs. Heman’s writings you find this 
pious tendency of her sex unsoiled by a 
atom of cant, or bigotry, or exclusivenes 
and shaded only by so much pensivyeneg 
as attests its divinity and its depth, {org 
man’s misery is said to spring from hig 
greatness, so the gloom which often over. 
hangs the earnest spirit arises from jy 
more immediate proximity to the Lufini 
and the Eternal. And who would notte 
ready to sacrifice all the cheap sunshine 
of earthly success and satisfaction for eve: 
a touch of a shadow so sublime? 

After all the nature of this poetess is 
more interesting than her genius, or tha 
its finest productions. These descend up 
on us like voices from a mountain sum 
mit, suggesting to us an elevation of char- 
acter far higher than themselves. If not, 
in a transcendent sense, a poet, her lif 
wasa poem, Poetry colored all ler exis 
tence with a golden light—poetry _presi- 
ded at her needle work—-poetry mingled 
with her domestic and her maternal duties 
—poetry set down with her at the piano~ 
poetry fluttered her hair and flushed her 
cheek in her mountain rambles—poetry 
guivered in her voice, which was a “sweet 
sad melody” —poetry accompanied her w 
the orchard as she read the “Talisman,” ia 
that long glorious summer day which she 
has made immortal—and poetry attended 
her to the house of God, and listened with 
her to the proud pealing organ, as to an 
echo from within the veil. Poetry per- 
formed for her a still tenderer ministry; it 
soothed the deep sorrows, on which we 
dare not enter, which shaded the tissue of 
her history—it mixed its richest cup-ful of 
the “joy of grief” for herselecied lips—it 
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Japped her ina dream of beauty, throngh 
which the sad realities of life looked in, 
sofiened and mellowed in the medium.— 
What could poetry have done more for 
her, except, indeed, by giving her that 
right “as far as the incommunicable’— 
that supreme vision which she gives so 
rarely, and which she bestows often as a 
curse, instead of a blessing? Mrs. He- 
mans, on the other hand, was too favorite 
achild of the Muse to receive any such 
baneful boon. Poetry beautified her life, 
blunted and perfuined the thorns of her 
anguish, softened the pillow of her sick- 
ness, and combined with her firm and 
most fewinine faith to shed a gleam of 
soft and tearful glory upon her death. 

Thus Jived, wrote, suffered, and died 
“Fgeria,” without farther seeking to weigh 
the worth, or settle the future place of her 
works, let us be thankful te have had her 
among us, and that she did what she 
could, in her bright, sorely-tried, yet tri- 
umphant passage. She grew in beauty; 
was blasted where she grew ;rained around 
her poetry, like bright tears from her eyes; 
learned in suffering what she taught in 
soog; died, and all hearts to which she 
ever ministered delight, have obeyed the 
call of Wordsworth, to 


“Mourn rather for that Holy Spirit, 
Miid as the Spring, as ocean deep;— 
For her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a dreamless sieep. 


We cal] attention to our advertisement 
of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, * Una- 
bridged.” ‘This real standard work is fast 
being appreciated asit deserves. Yet one 
cannot help feeling astonished that a work 
so valuable and so important toevery man 
of business or letters is no more widely 
diffused. Every family and every school 
district in the land should possess a copy 
of it. Of the 3,700 districts into which 
Massachusets is divided, 30235 are in pos- 
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brary,and also upon the teacher's desks 
throughout that state. Let the States of 


the West do likewise. Q. 
Literary Fdiseellany. 
Tpeaaorn, NOvENOGER tan 
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01> Our readers cannot but remember 
that we came before them at first with no 
flourish of trumpets. We cid not alarm 
you with promises. 
did make have been sacredly remembered 
and faithfully performed. We have pub- 
lished the Miscellany for nine months. 
We have sent the work to all who had 
subscribed for it before we purchased it, 
though we were under.no oblijations ta do so. 


The few promises we 


We have even done this when we have 
been assured that a subscriber wou!d dis- 
continue atthe expiration of his present 
subscription. We have thus supplied 
thousands who have never paid usa single 
farthiug. While we have done this, we 
have expected that our strict regard to the 
rights of others, and our promptness in is- 
suing the numbers from month to month, 
would secure to us the favor of an appre- 
ciating public. 

We have been abundantly cheered in 
word both by the press and our patrons, 
but hitherto we have not received that 
amount of p. cuniary encouragement which 
we have hoped, and which, if the partial- 
ity of our friends is not far too great, we 
had a right to expect, especially when the 
liberality of our course is consivered. Can 
any one show us a subscriber, who paid 
the former publisher, who has not receive 
ed the work with as much prompiness as 
ourown subscribers. 

Our Magazine, since we had time, as the 
juveniles say, “ to catch up,” has been is- 
sued as regularly as any one ever publish- 
ed in this country. No one has any doubt 





session of this great work. ‘lhe Legisla- 


of obtaining the work and of getting at in 


ture of New York has made provision for | due season. All fear long since vavished 


placing a copy in each School District Li- 


| . + . . 
lof failure. And avy one subscribing now 
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has a moral certainty of receiving his 
numbers, the tirst of the month. Of the 
ability with which the work has been ed- 
ited we leave others of course to judge. If 
half is true which ourcotemporaries have 
been pleased to say of us,in this respect, 
we ought most certainly to be very thank- 
ful that the author of our existence has 
qualified us, to the extent be has, for our 
plave, and has providentially directed our 
way to it. We now say if all our friends 
will make an effurt fur the circulation of 
the Miscellany; especially if Postmasters, 
Ministers and Students will exert them- 
we will labor with 
to make the work 


selves in this matte 
greater zeal than eve 
useful and interesting. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

We wish to say to our able contrib- 
ufors, that we do not wish to make the Mis- 
cellany the organ of any sect or party.— 
What we can do to recommend that reli- 
giou which ennobles its possessor, wher- 
ever found, we shall most gladly dv. We 
would not mar the fair work of grace, or 
pain the heart of him who seeks for pirity 
and heaven, for any price. And we re- 
joice to know that, in this, we but express 
the feelings of our noble friends who have 
sought to make the Miscellany the vehicle 
of elevated thought, and of high and en- 
nobling sentiments. 

“Practical Wisdom” has a great many 
most excellent thoughts, but needs a care- 
ful revision. Ifthe author will be kind 
enough to attend to this, and will forward 
the article revised, he shall receive our 
thanks; and we shall ultimately receive 
his, for this suggestion. Stir up, dear 
friend, ‘‘the gift that is in thee,” and let not 
your first be your last article. We would 
forward the copy sent to us; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is mislaid. 

We have received several commu- 
nications, which are, to us, very in- 
teresting. The review of Loyola and 
Jesuitism in its rudiments, is a very in- 
teresting and able production from a pen 








which, we have long wished, might be 
employed for the Miscellany. While We 
are thankful tothe excellent writer for this 
exhibition of his kindly feeling for, ang 
interest in, the Miscellany, he will no 
think us less grateful, if we decline pub- 
lishing, at present, his article. It may ap. 
pearin the December number. 
friend write, as proposed, and we will ql. 
ways hail with delight. his communica. 
Liuns. 


Let our 


—* We wish to say to our friends, that 
we are compelled to drop all subseriptious 
which remain unpaid in December We 
purchased some fifteen hundred dollars of 
debts due the Miscellany. These havo 
been doubled since, though we have re. 
fused to take new subscribers without pay 
in advance. At the low 
price at. which we put the Miscellany for 


This cannot be. 


a year, every man who values it at all, can 
pay in advance. We must make one rule 
for all, or we cannot sustain it with any, 
Now let every one who cares one dollar for 
the healthy existence of the Miscellany, 
pay up his arrewrs, if any, and pay in ad- 
vance for another year. 

U> We have sent bills to some, who say 
they do nut owe for the Miscellany. Where 
the mistake has been ours, we have gladly 
made the requisite acknowledgment.— 
Where it was a mistake of former times, 
whether of agent or proprietor, we beg to 
be excused from the blame. Mistakes 
will sometimes occur in the most. care- 
fully conducted establishments, and we 
do not claim to be exempt from human 
infirmity. But we do say, that all that the 
most diligent wnd unremitting care can do 
to keep everything straight, shall be done 
by us io the future ax in the past. 


> Will our frends now make an extra 
effort te increase the subseription list of 
the Miscellany. It must be increased to 
affurd a living profit, at its present ex- 
tremely low price. If our friends say it 
shall be done, it will be. Will you say it? 
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For the Monthly Literary Miscellany. 
THE TRANSEPT OF THE ORYSTAL PALACE. 


(See plate in October No.) 


| The visitor who would witness the most | enter by the south door (and by far the 
Mriking portion of the World’s Fair,should greater number choose this eutrance.)— 
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from the great Koh-i-noor, or « Mountain 


Passing through the well dressed crowd 
of light,” the largest diamond jp 4, 


as best he can, stopping not to notice the 


innumerable carriages coming through the 
Prince’s Gate—or the fair ladies stepping 
daintily from them—or the important 


world. This structure—than which a 
more beautiful—required in its cons... 
tion, nearly four tons of crystal ora; 


glass. On the right is an equestrian «.. 
ue of Prince Albert, and on the left,,., 
responding one of the British Quoc) 


looks of Policemen on duty—or the air 
and serious good nature on all faces, from 
the sentinel to the ticket holders—you 


pass at once to the central entrance 
and produce your credentials—a season 
ticket or a silver token of her most gra- 
cious Majesty—pass into the vacant quar- 
ter of an iron cross which turns upona 
pivot, a “click” registers you, perhaps 
number seventy-four thousand and one.) 
Here you are under the shadow of the gi- 
ant elm tree within the famous Transept. 
Wonderful !—amazing !—fairy-like |—are 
the words that come uppermost in the 
mind as the full glories of that famous 
vista break for the first time on your as- 
tonished sight. For a few moments one 
is so lost and absorbed in pleasure and 
wonder that he can do nothing but gaze 


upward on the noble proportions of that 
vast centPal hall, in admiration of the 
cunning workmanship by which such com- 
mon materials as mere glass and iron 
could be made to assume &o exquisite and 


beautifula shape. Above, the long lines 
of beauty arrest and fix the wondering 
mind. Below, the moving crowd pass- 
ing and re-passing among the sculptured 
forms of beauty on either hand, confuse 
aud almost bewilder the visitor; and, al 
together, a spectacle opens itself from this 
spot of which no mind can form an ap: 
proachable conception, and to which no 
tongue or pen can do adequate justice.— 
Before us rises, like some giant stalactite, 
the beautiful Crystal Fountain, whose wa- 
ters, glittering in all the colors of the 
,Tainbow—hbubble, and splash, and mur- 
mur, and dance, from the highest spire 
and pinnacle, and varied puints, in one 
continued and delicious stream, into the 
transparent bath below, throwing an air 
of coolness all around, refleeting the 





both full size and life-like—/our engrgy;, 
is a very correct likeness of her Maies. 
Other forms of beauty in marble, oecy, 


various positions in the Transept—gp,; 


groups of smooth-barked palms and wn. 


tropical trees—more statues—more },.) 


bling fountains—splendid golden gay ‘a 
tich mirrored silken’ trophies, crowd: ,; 


England’s nobility—the galleries ; 


up on either hand, all filled with ers 6! 


forms and gay ecolors—rich carpets—}.y 


cade and tapestry—while alove all, yj 


overshadowing the spot on which sat }; 


ain’s Queen on that memorable firs: y 


f 


May—tise the thick-leaved branches of; 
mighty elm tree, whose top-most hei:\; 


seems almost to touch the summit of : 
lofty roof, and form a fitting back-g 
toa scene more graceful and gory 


than poet ever imagined, or eastern 1: 


teller conceived. 
Reader, something like those (bu! 


how short of the reality,) were the: 


pressions of our first visit. Now, we 


look somewhat closer into the character: 


ties of this wondrous scene ; and, t!: 
eye, after wandering upwards every 1% 


and then to the transparent dom 


roof, through which the light of hea: 


comes and mingles kindly with the 
and white of the spider-like arch 
slender column—travels more easi!) 
point to point, till at last it comprel 


somewhat of the general form and chs 
And before we ¢ 


acter of the building. 
further, it may be well to initiate the : 
er into the geography of the 
The Crystal Palace somewhat 
the form of most cathedrals. One | 


avenue from east to west being intersec! 
brilliant “ star Aakes” constantly enitted| ed by a Transept which divides the bei’ 
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—— 
ing into two equal portions. This Tran- 
sept (8 view of which is given in our en- 
graving for October,) is as it were, the 
Equator of the world in Hyde Park. The 
hole of the western end of the building 
is devoted to the British and Colonial spe- 
cimens, While the east is occupied by the 
produets of foreign countries. On the 
western side of the Transept, India and 
Ganada, Malta and Ceylon, Nova Scotia, 
Western Africa and the Cape, Australia 
and the West Indies, display the peculiar- 
ities of their several climes, the efforts of 
the manufacturing ingenuity and the nat- 
ural productions common to their soils; 
while in the eastern nave, and immediate- 
ly adjoining the Transept, China and Tu- 
nis, Egypt and Brazil,Persia and Turkey, 
Arabia and the Islands of the Sun, set out 
their magnificent offerings to the “‘World’s 
Industrial Bazaar” tothe very best advan- 
tage. After the foreign states mentioned, 
follow the contributions of Spain and 
Portugal, Switzerland and Greece, Italy 
and Holland, while France occupies a 
large space on either side of the nave, aod 
also in the galleries above. Next come 
Austria and Belgium, Russia and the Zoll- 
verein, Germany, (north and south) Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, while Ameri- 
ca, reversing the order of her geographi- 
eal situation, occupies the entire “ far 
east” of the exhibition—and although her 
contributions did not “‘ loom up” like the 
glittering “ gew gaws” of France, set out 
in gold and glitteringred, so as to quite fill 
the eye of (John) Bull. Yet “all the 
practical triumphs of the season belongs 
to American invention and skill and pla- 
cesit entirely east of all competition,” even 
in the opinion of that specimen of self- 
conceit, the London Times. 

We have now only passed through about 
one third of a mile,and given but a pass- 
ing glance atthe names of a few of the 
great nationalcontributions to this “world. 
wide gatheriug.” There are nearly eight 
miles, walks, upon either sides of which, 
are displayed in the most wonderful pro. 








fusion, all that was rich and rare, ingeni- 
ous and astonishing ; and these walks 
themselves, day after day, for months, 
have been filled by crowds of people, 
coming from every land and every clime, 
to the fartherest ends of earth, speaking 
a thousand different langtiages, and cloth- 
ed in a thousand different costumes;-~ 
Among them, Kings, Princes, nobles, and 
most of men known to fame throughout 
the civilized world, all adding greatly to 
the attractions of the exhibition, Even 
one who has spent weeks, or months, um 
der that vast roof could not see all, or de- 
scribe a hundredth part of it. The 
exhibition itself has passed away, and the 
showers of May 1852 will cause the green 
velvet sward to cover the spot where that 
‘“‘Aliddan Palace” once stood, while years 
hence there still will be incidents, des 
ecriptions and results of the world’s gath- 
ering beneath its Crystal Dome. B. 





For the Miscellany. 
THE BROKEN HARP. 


BY MRS. C. H. PARLIMAN. 





It was a night of storms. Euroclydon, 
mounted on his cloudy car, rode furiousty 
through the hearse-like sky, scattering his 
sleety wrath upon the benighted traveler 
and homeless poor. Oh God, that any 
should be obliged to face the terrible blasts 
of such anight! Yet thousands wander 
houseless, homeless and famishing, until 
weary and exhausted, they sink down up- 
on the cold bosom of their mother earth, 
and awake in eternity. Home ! 
none know s0 well, thy priceless worth, 
as those, who having enjoyed thy Eden- 
blessings for awhile, and then have had 
them suddenly or rudely snatched from 
their embrace, and they are left, as it 
were, alone, amidst the great Sahara 
of life, with no smiling Oasis in view, to 
cheer the heart,—or sparkling streamlet to 
lave their burning brow and fevered lips. 
To them, nor storms, nor sunshine, brings 
the heavenly boon which they have life 


home’ 
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long sought, On such a night, the madly- 
rushing fountain of their heart keeps pace 
with the flying tempest,—and could they 
bat grasp its strong wings, and mount its 
terror-girded back, they would gladly rush 
on, though Death, with visage grim, ex- 
pectant stood, to receive them. 

On such a night, young Donald wept 
o’er the new-made grave of his buried love. 
A few short months had their destinies 
been united,—a few short months of joy 
too bright tolast, sped swiftly by. Death 
had stolen his fair young bride, and wrap- 
ping her in his cold embrate, laid her in 
the silent tomb, 

It was midnight. The dull moon trode 
sullenly her starless way through thick, 
heavy clouds, disdaining te cast upon her 
sister earth, one bright or cheering ray. 
Long had he wept upon the sacred spot, 
his sole companion his favorite harp, one 
which he had brought from his own “bon- 
nie Highland Hillis,” and o’er which, 
"he had taught her fingers to move with 
fairy lightness. A few days previous to 
her decease, they played and sang togeth- 
er,and as though conscious it were the 
last time it should thrill to her touch, as 
died the last note upon the slender chord, 
it broke. Now had hecome to lay it up- 
on her grave, and bid a long farewell to 
both. The morrow was to see him far 
away upon the billowy ocean. Long he 
mused upon the past—then in accents of 
deep mournfulness thus communed alond, 


“Yes, itis so !—each opening bud of morn, 

Must droop and wither, when the sun appears; 

So in the mind—no flat’ring hope is born 

But it must perish in the wreck of years;— 

And every air-builtdome that Fancy rears, 

Or wild Ambition,--whatsoe’er it be, 

Mustend in disappointment, shame and tears, 

For all is Pride below, and Vanity, 

Save that which points the way to man’s Eter- 
nity. 


Fave l not seen it thus?—Ah, where is now 

The frost-work web of childhood’s rosy hour? 

Bear I not here, upon this aching brow, 

The wreck of many a dream aud promised flow- 
er? 





Deadly and dark the thunder-cloud may lows 

E’en where the sky its brightest aspect Wore: 

Soround the heart,in its triumphing power 

Where a'l was peace and qui etude before, , 

The lightning-bolt may flash, the tempest-cio,; 
may lower. 


Thentaking his harp, he swept wii, 
rapid finger thetrembling chords, whic 
sounded upon the stormy air, like wild, yp. 
earthly music, them played and sang to, 
favorite mournful air, a farewell to hi 
much-loved Harp. 


“ Though the cold breeze of night, 
Through the forest is sweeping;— 
And the owl wings her flight, 
While the songsters are sleeping;— 
Though the bleak winds be chill, 
Though the dull sky be moozuless, 
Here I'll weep for my harp, 
For ’tis broken and tuneless., 


Oh why snapped the string, 
At the touch of her finger, 
O’er the hearts secret strings, 
Once its soft notes would linger. 
But, a brook will not bound, 
When the source ceases running;— 
And a harp will not sound, 
When the hand leaves its cunning. 


Oh, wild, wild and deep, 
Was the love that I bore her;— 
And e’en in the sleep 
Of the grave, I'll adore her. 
She had power to awake, 
All the giow of thy numbers,— 
Uh, why canst thou not break 
The deep spell of her slumbevs. 


Now thus to the breeze, 
Cold and lonely I’ll set thee, 
Where thee tear-drops will! freeze, 
That have heedlessly wet thee. 
Yet a long,sad farewel!, 
I have cherished and kept thee, 
And, my harp, few shall tell, 
That my fingers have swept tee, 


So a long, last farewell, 
Though I yet might repair thee, 
And again to the hills, 
Where I found thee, might bear thee;— 
But a bard without pride, 
Can be Fame’s son, Oh neverf 
And mine was my Bride, 
But I’ve lost her—forever_ 
Hanover, November, 1851. 
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SHE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

ON POPULAR ADVANCEMENT 

AND CIVIL LIBERTY. 

The world is indebted to the Christian 
Religion, to en extent that is seldom ac- 
knowledged, forthe origin and advance- 
ment of all jast notions of civil liberty.— 
Justice is seldom done to the influence of 
Christianity in this direction, partly be- 
cause that influence is unnoted, and part- 
ly from the apprehension that its dignity 
must be impaired and its sanctity com- 
promised by claiming for itany share in a 
matterso mundane and unspiritual as 
that of promoting the political well being 
of men. We believe it will sustain no 
such injury from claiming for it the high 
honor, though not its highest, that it is 
pot only the ally, but pre-eminently the 
parent and nurse of human freedom. We 
claim that it has a force beyond the field 
of its more spiritual efficiency, by which 
it enters as a most potent element into the 
walk of human advaneement, of popular 
elevation, and civil enlargement. 

Christianity charges itself with the 
social and civil advancement of mankind. 
{thas wrought to this end in past time, 
and is still working; and for ages it has 
been the silent and unnoted force that has 
moved unseen at the heart of mankind 
and originated progress among the na- 


' tions. Far beyond theconception of even 
' the philosophic historian, and in ways 
' that have never entered into the dreams of 
| statesmen, the unrecognized element 
_ which has been strangely working beneath 


the surface of affairs, and throwing up 


' continually these unlooked for changes 


and convulsions, ever stirring the tide of 


| events with the mysterious eddies of Pro- 


gress, has been the influence which men 
have received for the most part indirectly 
and unconsciously from the Christian Re- 


| ligion. 


And before we proceed to vindicate this 
claim; let us notice a certain high distine- 


_ tion which marks the ways and works of 





God. When He bestows a gift, it is found 
to possess an overflowing fullness of gocd 
which marks it as divine. When He cre- 
ates an instrument, it reaches many ends; 
avd when He plans, His scheme is com- 
prehensive and manifold in its working. 
It sweeps not only the field of primary de- 
sign, bnt reaches fourth on all sides and 
accomplishes many outlying and collater- 
al purposes. The best of human schemes 
do very well if they reach and fully effect 
the one end at which they are aimed. And 
the projector who in some faint measure 
imitates this feature of the divine work- 
ing, who wraps up a plan within a plan, 
and hides under his main purpose a de 
vice for reaching out and strikinga second 
purpose, working double results, surpris- 
es us as with something above the com- 
mon plane of human wit. But the Di- 
vine plans are full of these manifold effi- 
ciencies. God creates an element—air, 
earth, water—and there is found wrapt up 
within it a thousand fold capability, 
which the analysis of ages cannot ex- 
haust, and which adapts it toa large va- 
riety of uses. He says, “Let there be 
Light—and, lo! as it streams in on a black 
world, thereis in every beam-of it a 
seven-fold fullness of beauty and blessing 
—not a power of irradiance only, buta 
power to clothe the earth in its many tin- 
ted mantle, and make every object a joy 
to the eye. Inevery direction we discern 
this excellence of the Creator's wisdom. 
His plans cannot contain the breadth and 
depth of meaning with which they are 
charged. They burst forth on every side 
with an overflow of wisdom and power. 
—— May we not well look, then, that 
when the same Infinite Giver bestows Hie 
superlative gift, when He gathers up His 
love and might and comes out of His 
place to pour the treasures of His grace 
into a Gospel for man, it will be a gift full 
of gifts and of mapy-sided benignity? 
May we not well expect that, while it first 
ofall brings Life and Immortality to light, 
and crowns the soul that receives’ it with 
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eternal salvation, it will also work present 
blessing—that it will diffuse light, intelli- 
gence, civilization, freedom, and look 
kindly and helpfully on all the distresses 
of men? Thrown forth as God’s great 
ministration of mercy to a fullen and suf- 
fering world, it will have more than 
power to fit men fora future of good; it 
will also act on all the forms and causes 
and fruits of sin with which it comes in 
eontact, and bless in the present life while 
it forms for a better. 

Such might well be our anticipation, 
and it is more than realized in the system 
of Christianity. It has just the character- 
istic which, we have considered, in the 
overflow and variety of its aims and bles- 
sings. It brings not only hope of life 
everlasting, but while it accomplishes 
this as itshighest end itis radiant with 
mercy on every hand. It shines into all 
darkness—it elevates and ennobles the 
condition of man—it comes inte calm, 
stendfast, patient warfare with all wrong, 
wherever it goes. And thus it has good 


tidings of good for the present life as well 
as for that which lies beyond. 


Neither shall we disparage or dishonour 
the higher ends and spiritual nature of 
Christianity while we thus magnify the 
indirect and present operations of its 
grace. Isit not oneof its: glories, that, 
having more than power to save the soul, 
it scatters these lesser gifts with liberal 
hand on all the present life of man? Of 
its overflowing benignity, it adorns and 
@levates and blesses the world in which it 
works. These gifts of temporal good it 
scatters as it passes, lavishing them as 
its gratuities even on those who do but 
touch the hem ofits garment. So far from 
disparaging, this view is every way honor- 
able tothe Christian system. If such be 
the incidental fruits which it yields, what 
must not be the riches of its grace in the 
higher field of its operation! 

But the entire field which thus opens 
before usin contemplating the happy in- 
fluences of Christianity on the present 





life, will be altogether too broad heme 
present purpose. Let us select a sing, 
department, and endeavor to estimate the 
specific influence of Christianity as g bo 

litical element, its agency in Originating 

and fostering among men new idea; , 
liberty, new aspirations for freedom, hev 

capabilities of attaining and enjoying 

freedom, and thus gradually shaping civ) 

government into better conformity to ;, 
rights and wants of man. 

Looking back over the period which hj; 
elapsed since the introduction of Chrigj, 
anity, these Eighteen Centuries are Strong 
ly characterized as centuries of disquiet 
and change among the Governments ¢j 
Christendom. Within that circle of pg. 
tionsin which Christianity has wrough;, 
theChristian era is markedas an era of iy 
il revolution,Allthrough that periodwe dis 
cern the operation of some new influence, 
the working of some new power, moldino 
anew the politics of the nations. Fry 
thattime a new drift becomes visible jp 
the civil and sociel current of the race: 
and with slow but steadfast advan 
through a series of reformatory struggles, 
with many a downfall of blind and incr. 
rigible despotism, Civil Government ha 
felt the force of a new Law, and bea 
constrained toward new aims. From tha 
daya new element has entered the politi 
cal sphere, tending toward the recover 
of civil government from its subjugation 
to the service of tyranny, breathing into ii 
a new spirit, and bending it to the high 
end of human liberty and advancement. 

Slowly, indeed, and with many inter 
ruptions,through all these Eighteen Revo 
lutionary Centuries, never hasting, never 
resting, the change has been in progres: 
The new principles went forth in the 
earth, and went down into the thoughts 
and hearts of men, to bear fruit after 
many days— principles that were indes 
tructible, working on unseen, patient of 
human weakness and infatuation, a1 
prepared to bide theirtime. It has beens 
dark and stormful period. Often in the 















siruggle despotic principles have seemed 
to prevail and even gather pew strength 
from the conflict. Often in one age, and 
in one land, the cause of humanity has 
seewed lost. Often in the apparently 
blind and headlong rush of events, the 
new tendency has been obstructed; and 
the better aim has been hidden from view. 
And still, through all that period, in a 
way that men knew not, and with a guid- 
ance higher than human, the cause of 
civil and social advancement has been 
carried forward. And now from the ed 
vanced point which we occupy, when the 
process has been going forward these 1850 
years, how manifest is the progress that 
has been achieved! As we look back 
now over these intervening ceuturies of 
struggle and change, and compare the 
present relations between Government and 
the governed with those which existed a' 
and before the opening of the Christian 
era, a great and happy change is manifest. 

That new power which then revealed 
itself and began its recovering work 
among men, was Christianity. That fresh 
element, so fraught with changes, so full 
of new thoughts and higher aspirations 
for man, lay in the doctrines and the 
spiritof the Christian Religion. Among 
its powers was this of social elevation 
aud civil enfranchisement. Amvung the 
many gifts it had to bestow on a fallen 
and still falling world,was this gift also of 
civil freedom, ultimately to be wrought 
vut through the working of its principles 
in the minds of men. Its foremost and 
essential aim was, indeed, spiritual, to 
open the gates of eternal lifeand win men 
toenter. Butit was charged with a pleni- 
tuce of love and power, by which it over- 
passed the limits of its first great purpose, 
and :uperabounded with blessings mani- 
foldas human wants. And this was ove 
method in which Christianity was to bless 
the world: It should contain and every- 
where bear with it, in its truths and in 
its Spirit, the true doctrines of human 
rights and human freedom: There, as in- 
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volved in all its teachings, it should 
promulgate incidentally wherever it wens, 
and drop them in all minds, as seeds of 
thought in one age, rising to be the hopes of 
a later time, the demands of an age yet 
later, and finally the attainment of anoth- 
er, realized in the rational liberties of 
men, 

One world-wide wo that was then 
crushing the hearts of men was that of 
Absolute Power. The race was degraded 
aud everywhere sinking into deeper deg- 
radiation under the sway of despotism.— 
Christianity met this evil. It lay direetly 
in its path, and if any work of elevation 
was to be effected, this terrible enemy to 
buman improvement must be met. And 
this was done by the pew system, not 
overtly in direct and avowed confliet; but 
it silently proceeded to leaven the world 
with new ideas; and these, by an indirect 
agency, have wrought on among the 
masses, and all] that they bave produced 
iu one age is handed down as an tnheri- 
tance of hepe and trust to the next. And 
by this m-ans, more than by all others, it 
has at length come to pass in these later 
times that the longing for chartered rights 
and constitutional liberty has become as a 
fire in the bones of all people where Chris- 
tianity hashadahome. This more than 
any other cause has originated among 
men the notions of a better liberty attain- 
able by man—notions, all crude and 
vague they may have been, visionary and 
impracticable forthe mos! part, yet ever 
working themselves clearer, and gather. 
ing strength and consistency from one 
generation to another, till at length they 
result in a ground-swell of Revolution, 
heaving the superincumbent despotism es 
never in any age before. 

This influence of Christianity, we be- 
lieve, can beclearly shown. The process 
which would completely verify this view 
would require, first,a demonstration of 
the intrinsic fitness of the Christian sys- 
tem to awaken in men the desire and the 
capacity for freedom; and then,an histori- 
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eal examination of the actual working of effect all this, if only it should gain pr 
that system to the production of this very | valence in the earth. 
result. Is the cause adequate to the effect? | For, first, let it be considered. that 
Can its operation be actnally traced? We Ohristianity assumed for its very },,j, 
believe that both these points can be con- ‘principles which placed man ia a new 
elusively shown; and we propose, as all ‘and higher position. It assumed the .:, 
that can properly be attempted in the'sential equality of men, as partakers 
present paper, to establish the first of the same noble but fallen nature. \ 
these. placed the worth of man in his comm, 
We submit this proposition, then: That humanity, not in the accidents of birth o, 
Christianity is a system just fitted in itself, fortune, It gave this highest attestario, 
in its constiluent elements oldoctrine and of man’s worth, that itcounted him yo. 
precept, to originate and propagate inci- thy of aninfinite redemption. It addres 
dentally the principles of genuine free- ses all alike—levels all to the same terns 
dom and popular advancement. Looking of salvation—offers to all the saine prix 
at its aims, its spirit, and its teachings, we of everlasting life. All are, in its esting, 
affirm it as the only rational anticipation, tion, the heirs of an immortality which jj 
that it would go forth in the world as a proposes to render glorious and _blessej 
Gospel of Progress and Liberty, as well beyond conception. The essential! equal. 
as of spiritual recovery and eternal salva- ity of men—the common dignity of ly. 
tion. Being such as it was, it was to be "™manity—these were the ground work 4! 
predicted with assurance that whereso- Christianity. It could not utter iis firs 
ever this system should secure a reception ruth as it went abroad in the worid w (h. 
and consideration, it would infallibly, Ut affirming these fundamental doctrines, 
along with its higher work, generate new But iu affirming these, it scattered thy 
ideas, new capacities, new necessities, of seeds ofchange These, in such a world, 
freedom — that it work ever toward Were the most revolutionary of doctrines, 
securing a more honorable and liberal and just so far as they should become th» 
estimation of man—that it would thus Practical faith of mon, they rendered i 
come into silent but strenuous antagonism certain that the days of contented degra 
with all the doctrines and institutions of dationand easy tyranny must soon cove 
despotism. Not as a Force, but as an In- to an end. 
fluence, it would stream into all minds 44 then, asa second element of pov- 
and leuven the masses of the people er, the spirit of the system, that which in 
among whom it should prevail, and by every system is quite as distinctive a thing 
long culture and gradual elevation it; 2nd quite as effective as its doctrines—the 
would at length raise up that phenomenon Spirit of Christianity breathes a noble re. 
of these latter times, a PEOPLE, asserting gard forman. It forgets, in that point af 
and maintaining their right to be regard- view, that there are classes aud castes 
ed as a party in the whole matter of civil -among men, except as it provides most 
governmenet. richly for the poor and the crushedof earth 
In a word, such a system could not pre-|Its Divine Author sprarg from the bosom 
vail in aworld so governed as this had | of the common people, and forever digni- 
been, without becoming in effcct a most) fied poverty and toil by sharing their lot. 
powerful element of Revolution, giving | The very tone and air of Christianity are 


the earth no rest till civil government 
should act in a new direction and to bet- 
terends. All this the Christian system 
carries on its front. It could not fail to 


free andhumane. It lifts up the downcast 
—it pities the heavy-laden—it comforts 
the wretched, and seeks to elevate and re- 
fine the degraded. “The common peo- 
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ple heard him gladly,” There was an 
under-thought of hope and promise in His 
words that touched and won their hearts. 

It has often been urged as the reproach 
of Christianity, that it finds acceptance 
mainly among the lowly and obscure. — 
Gibbon, for example, notices the charge, 
and in his usual treacherous style of de- 
fence laments that Seneca and Tacitus, 
Plutarch and Marcus Antoninus, men so 
well worth saving in his estimation, were 
not found among those who embraced the 
Christian faith. We accept the reproach. 
We assert it as the real glory of this sys- 
tem that it was designed to be, and is, a 
system for the many—that it saw in Sen- 
eca’s freedman as genuine a manhood, as 
truea soul, as in Seneca himself~ina 
word, that it aimed at popular results,and 
went down with its great work to the broad 
level of the people. This very charge of 
its enemies, that it spread mainly among 
the poor and ignoble, is the most trium- 
phant vindication of the very claim we 
are making, that it was designed and fit- 
ted to reach the masses of mankind. In 
the highest and truest sense it was the 
friend of the people. 

And here it deserves consideration for a 
moment, that for the purpose of effecting 
any general and permanent change in the 
character and condition of the race, it 
thould have begun its work just where it 
did, down among the people. Had it 
been the single aim of Christianity to ef- 
fect the elevation and ultimate enfran 
chisement of the world, had it looked 
only to the reconstruction of society on 
some nobler and more liberal pattern than 
had yet been known, it could not have 
adopted a better course than that which 
it took. It sought to leaven with its free 
thoughts and upward aims all the lower 
strata of society. It looked to broad and 
distant results;and thereforeit laid wide 
and deep among thecommon people the 
foundations of their ultimate enfranchise- 
ment. 





And then when we come to a closer in- 








spection of this system, its precepts and 
doctrines are all ofthe same liberal and 
elevating cast. It ineulcates directly and 
with divine authority that equity and re- 
gard for human rights, that fraternal good- 
will among inen, that concern for others’ 
good, which are the very remedy for the 
social and civil wrongs of the world.— 
Listen to some of its teachings, and con- 
sider how such a system was fitted to af- 
fect the cause of human advancement.— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
“Ye know thatthe princesof the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them—it shall not 
be so among you—whoso will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.”— 
“One is your master, even Christ; and all 
ye are brethren.” ‘“Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 
sotothem.” “If amansay,I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is aliar.” And 
such is the tenor of the whole system. 

It is difficult for us at this day to realize 
with what force and startling significance 
these Christian utterances first strack on 
the ear of the world. For us they have 
lost their novelty, and having colored the 
whole atmosphere of thought and senti- 
ment, somewhat to their own complexion, 
these precepts cannot possess for us the 
tone of contrast which they then had. But 
we can nevertheless very clearly see, that 
a system putting forward such doctrines, 
must of necessity act, wherever it went, 
at the roots of all oppressive institutions, 
So surely as men received these teachings 
and came, in any good measure, under 
their influence, a counter-tide must com- 
mence in the thoughts of the world, and a 
force must begin to accumulate, which one 
day should rock the foundations of despo- 
tism. 

Moreover, Christianity everywhere with- 
inthe sphere of its operation, proposes 
and is adapted to effect the intellectual 
and moral cultivation of men, and thus 
lays a broad and sure foundation for the 
progressive improvement of man’s social 
and civil condition, It stands as a uni- 
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versal fact, that in so far as any people , of the earth, and gain acceptance, with. 
have risen in cultivation and refinement, | °U% carrying with it the certainty that, 
they have approached a point at which | 90 or late, those millions would leary 
they can no longer quietly endure oppres- | their rights and their might; and that 
sion. Christianity creates intelligence, | throughout the sphere of its operation, 
quickens the common mind, conveys a| despotic institutions would one day find 
knowledge of rights, and an enlarged ca- | themselves heaved and rocked by revoly. 
pacity for freedom; and along with these | “°"4"Y under-currents which they could 
comes an irrepressible thirst for freedom. | neither quiet nor resist. 

For a space it may be withheld from them. | And now, if we turn our inquiry to the 
But the want remains, and spreads from actual condition of the world at the period 
one generation to another, ever deeper and | when Christianity entered it, and trace the 
stronger; and with such a people to deal rise and progiess of civil reform down to 
with, the time will come when oppressive the present time, we shall find proof a 
institutions, however compact and forti- | °¥¢ty step that the spirit which has siuce 
fied they may be, must liberalize them’ been quickening the human mind, and set. 
selves or be exploded. And the circle ting it forward in social and civil pro. 
Within which this effect will be produced 8Tess, emanated from the Christian sys. 


is ever broader than weshould anticipate.|"™- Silently, indirectly, patient of 


This indirect influence of Christianity to 4¢lay, it has been operating asa most ef 
give the knowledge ofrights und inspire a fective political element. It has ever 
thirst for their attainment, and thus cre-| ‘ended to elevate and ennoble the masses, 
ate revolutionary elements among an op- /and beget a condition of mind which en- 
pressed people, may be exerted very fat | sures revolutionary and liberalizing chan- 
beyond the degree in which that system is | 8° It has indeed prepared these chan- 


| ges from afar. Age after age passed by 
and witnessed no prompt and visible ope 
ration of Christianity on the civil condi- 
tion of mankind. And yet from the first 
it was providing its causes, and laying up 
resources for great ultimate changes.— 
Gradually through all those ages it was 
carrying forward the mind of the world to 


received by them in its more spiritual as- 
pect. Even where Ohristian influences 
have but partially leavened a people, even 
where the system has had only an imper- 
fect exhibition, and has been corrupted 
and shorn of much of its strength, it may, 
nevertheless, be able to proceed very far 
with this lower work of preparing the way 
for revolutionary change. And with blind | 8¥¢h @ measure of desire and capacity for 
hunger for a liberty they know not how to freedom, that the processes of despotism 
win, or tomaintain if won, a people may can no Jonger go forward with quietuess 
thus be started ona series of struggles, in the earth. And in these later times 
long fruitful only of disaster and defeat. especially, in all these civil convulsions of 
Nevertheless, the battle is bequeathed Modern, Europe, the. people everywhere 
from sire to son, and waits for the day | striking for larger liberties, and eVery ab- 
when right shall wed itselfto wisdom and solute government rent and vexed as nev- 
en vietary. er before, with the inward torment of pop- 
Such is the Christian system in ivself, ular claims, in all this we do but witness 
and such are the influences it is fitted to te, new dcddihiaa’ mit a seed ions - 
exert on the civil condition and destinies | bees... sy ming , ond SIRE ed ry Pai 
of men.--It isa eyetem, containing in’ ite! thoughts of the world, ever since Christi- 
ag p ae S ; anity was first given to man. 
principles, its spirit and its teachings, We treet the incuiry ‘here for the prev 
such allurements as could not go forth a- ent, as it would lead us beyond the ep 
mong the oppressed and wretched millions er limit in a single article. 
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Forthe Miscellany. 
LOYOLA, AND JESUITISM IN ITS 
RUDIMENTS. 
py Isaac Taytor, Author of the Natural 
History of Enthusiasm. Published by 

Carter & Brothers, 1848. 


[Nore.—I am aware that this work has long since 
been noticed by the press. It may appear entirely 
unnecessary to call attention to it again. Ido it for 
the sake of new readers, youth, or others, believing 
it to be a standard work upon the subject of Jesuit- 
ism, unlike and superior to any ever published. } 

This is a work of deep interest, and per- 
manent value. It is not a mere historical 
narrative, like most of the works already 
published upon the same subject. It is 
evidently the result of a thorough investi- 
gation of character,principles and religious 
systems. Our author introduces us to the 
interior life of one of the most remarkable 
men of the 16th Century. We feel that we 
are familiar with the founder of the ‘“Or- 
der of Jesus,” and are enabled to trace 
the formation of that iron system which 
has so long ruled the papal world, as it 
was gradually developed in his mind. A 
few extracts, from different parts of the 
work, would show only the manner and 
style of the author, and fail to bring out 
the chief excellence of his work, which is 
the clear development of principles. 

Therefore, I shall content myself with a 
notice of the principle divisions of the 
work. We have first a brief account of 
the early religious life of Loyola, with a 
notice of his career until he was about 
thirty years of age. He spent several 
years at the Court of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,and afterwards entered the army, 
evidently anticipating military honors.— 
Very little attention had been given to the 
cultureofhis mind, He was only a brave 
and generous soldier, polished in his man- 
ners and deeply read in human nature.— 
At the age of thirty he was severely woun- 
ded while defending a beseiged town a- 
gainst the French, which unfitted him ever 
after for a soldier’s life. 


At this period his religious life begins. 
His mind becomes absorbed in devotion. 
He breaks away from his family, and per- 
forms a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
which served to deepen the religious en- 
thusiasm that had taken possession of his 
soul. But he could never remain a mere 
religious devotee, a disciple of others. In 
fact he was never led by any other mind, 
From the first, he became the spiritual ad- 
viser of many; who were attracted by the 
uncommon fervor of his devotions. But 
he soon found that he was not prepared 
for the position which he was ambitious 
to occupy, as a leader in the Church. He 
had no mental discipline. He was onlya 
religious enthusiast. He entered the 
schools, took up his Latin Grammar, and 
subjected himself to the severe discipline 
of younger pupils, and eventually obtain- 
ed the mastery over himself, and secured 
that perfect control of his own mind which 
prepared him afterwards so effectually to 
govern others He must have spent from 
six to eight years in this preparatory work, 
and was not far from forty years of age 
when he first devoted his whole energies 
to establish and give influence to the 
“Order of Jesus.” Previous to this he 
had prepared the “Exercises” which were 
afterwards several times carefully revised 
and perfected with his own hand. These 
“Exercises” contain all the essential prin- 
ciples of Jesuitism. About this time the 
“Order” received the sanction of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. Loyola had always profess- 
ed great reverence for the Church, and 
now bound himself and his associates in a 
vow of unconditional obedience. No Or- 
der had ever manifested such zeal, self- 
denial and perseverance. The Papacy 
then stood in need of timely aid to with- 
stand the heiesy of Lutheranism, and the 
Jesuits soon infused new life and vigor in- 
to the wounded beast. 

Our author next proceeds to analyze the 
system of the Jesuits, and clearly brings 
to view the principles upon which it is 
founded. This is the most valuable por- 
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tion of the work. The inquiry arises, 
what has given this Order such promi- 
nence in the Roman Church? How can 
men be associated; in different and distant 
parts of the world, so as to act with one 
mind, one will, like the movements of 
complicated and nice machinery? This 
had never been accomplished until Loyo- 
la arose. 


It appears that the members of the Or- 
der were selected with great care. They 
were never admitted to membership un- 
til they had beer. subjected to the most se- 
vere trials. The brothers never received 
a new applicant until they knew him per 
fectly, and were certain that he could be 
depended upon in any emergency. He 
was rejected if they discovered any con- 
stitutional unfitness for their work, or if 
he did not entirely surrender himself to 
the direction of hissuperiors, or presum- 
ed to think for himself. They sought for 
men of enthusiasm and intelligence; men 
possessed of great firmness of character, 
endurance and energy. Yet the system 
did not admit of the highest order of intel- 
lect, for it required a vow of unconditional 
obedience to the Pope, the seat of infalli- 
bility among the Jesuits. Yet, another 
vow required was much more destructive 
of personal freedom. Every brother of the 
Order must be in perfect subjection to his 
superior. This gave to the President un- 
limited control over every member. The 
Jesuit has no judgment, will,or conscience 
ofhisown. He owes noallegiance to any 
civil rulers, and is responsible only to his 
Order. He may enter into other engage- 
ments, swear allegiance as he pleases, but 
no such contracts are of any binding force, 
He is not a free agent. His mind is not 
his own. He is a mere tool. Here we 
discover the essential principle of the sys- 
tem; that which gives it coherence and 
vitality: the complete annihilation of free 
agency. Hence the power of the entire 
community is wielded by one man; him- 
self also bound in the fetters of the same 
system. All other vows ofthe Jesuitare of 





secondary importance, and are common 
to him with other branches of the Roman 
Church. The few principles of the sys. 
tem which are peculiar to Jesuitism, have 
long given it notoriety and influence, and 
render it formidable et the present time, 

In this discussion the author is minute 
ard thorough. Itis nothis design to give 
a history of the “Order of Jesus,” but to 
delineate its origin and character. Jp 
this effort he has been successful. Many 
authors upon such subjects are only copy. 
ists. In reading them, we feel that we 
have lost something in the transfer. Yet 
on one point many readers will not agree 
with the author. A favorable view is te 
ken of the christian character of Loyola; 
whereas very little evidence can be dis. 
covered of his discipleship to Christ — 
There can be no doubt of his zeal, self.de 
nialand devotion. Yetallhis enthusiasm 
or fanaticism in devotiun, yielded to his 
determination to rule the Church, and to 
perfectthe most complete system of spi- 
ritual despotism that ever existed. So 
successful was he in maturing his plans, 
and reaching the grand idea for which he 
had lived, that his “Order” has actually 
controlled the Papa] Church since he waa 
chosen its first President, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the prophecy of Dan. 
vii, 26 27, is fulfilled. 


Tur Lunes.—On examination the lungs 
will be found full of innumerable little 
holes, like asponge. These holes are the 
cells into which the air enters when we 
breathe. So great is their number that 
they have been calculated to amount to 
170,000,000, forming a surface thirty times 
greater than the human body. Every one 
of these cells is provided with a net-work 
of blood-vessels, by which means every 
portion of the blood is brought into imme- 
diate contact with the air. When this 
great amouut is taken into consideration, 
we shall at once feel how necessary it is 
to supply pure air to the lungs with every 
breath we breathe.—Germant’n Telegraph. 











For the Miscellany- 
TUE SHADOWS. 








BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 
‘Where the light deer treads the lawn, 
Followed by the timid fawn, 

Where the swifter antelope 

Rushes through the woody cope, 
Where the wild horse, free from rein, 
Spurns with lightning-feet the plain, 
Where the condor sweeps the skies, 
Where the eagles upward rise, 
Soaring with unshrinking eye 
Sunward through the vaulted sky, 
Where the old, with silvery head, 
Walk with slow unsteady tread, 
Where sweet childhood’s sunny face 
Glows still brighter in the chase 
Where the lark skims o’er the meadows-- 
Swift pursue the fleeting shadows. 


Where the Albatross doth rest 

On the sea her glossy breast, 

Where the Swan her head doth pillow 
On the Ocean's topmost billow, 
Where the clouds sail swiltly o’er 
Azure seas that have no shore, 
Where doth sleep the walrus strong, 
Where the ice-bergs float along, 
Where the Indian maiden dark 

O’er the smooth lake rows her bark, 
Where the tall ship saileth slow— 
Theie the wave-wash’d shadows go! 


By the cottage and the hill, 
By the river and the rill— 
Where the tall banks darkly frown, 

And the placid skies look down— 

By the rock that lifts its head 

High above its sandy bed, 

By the cliff that rears its sides 

Far beyond the raging tides, 

By the lofty pyramid 

Inthe dreary desert hid, 

By the covert in the glen, 

By the wild goat’s mountain-den, 

By the grassy Indian mound 

With the warrior under ground, 

By the marble of the tomb, 

Where the wild flow’rs sweetly bloom, 
And the mourner bendeth o’er 

Those who mourn on earth no more— 
By the forest tow’ring high— 

There the dark-wave shadows lie !— 
Slowly, siowly turning round 
O’er the long-accustomed ground, 
As the day with flaming eye 

Rolis his chariot through the sky, 


THE SHADOWS—DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME. 
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And the hours, that fill his train, 
weep their light wings o'er the plain. 


Shadows for the seeming gay, 
Led by pleasure’s lure astray— 
Shadows forthe wither’d hearts 
When the bliss of life departs— 
Shadows for their portion, where 
Sits the wrinkled brow of care— 
Shadows for the lost one’s fate. 
When repentance comes too late | 


Shadows fill the worldling’s cup, 
Misers heap gold-shadows up—~ 

This the guerdon of their str.fe, 
This the sum of human life! 

Naught that pleasures yot'ries gain 
E’er is real but the pain 
Scorpion—disappointment brings— 
Piercing conscience with its stings! 


Evensjoys that christians know, 

In this vale of tears below 

Are but shadows to the light 

Which shall meet their ravish'd sighLt— 
When they reach that blissful home 
Where no shadows ever come ! 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME, 
An Anecdote for Persons secking their 
Fortunes. 





This eaption is applicable to all, but 
more especially to young men; and the in» 
cident. we are about to relate is one of so 
forcible a character, that we thiuk it will 
be productive of good. 

Two young clerks ina large American 
and French house in Pearl Street, were 
particularly intimate, so much so, that al- 
though they boarded in different houses, 
yet they were constantly together during 
the hours of recreation frum business. 

One of them had been presented with a 
little French poodle, and he at once set 
about instructing it to perform all those 
little tricks for which the breed is famed. 

Forsome days his companion witness- 
ed his persevering efforts to make ‘Grotto’ 
bring his handkerchief, catch pennies, 
stand upon his hind legs, and do many 
other trifling but amusing tricks. At 
length he got tired of being a looker on at 
so much waste of time, and resolved that 
while his friend was being the tutor of 
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Grotto, he himself would bea pupil to a “Well,” said Tom, “it can’t be hel i 
French teacher, and endeavor to master} an there is no time, I suppose, to oe 
the French language by the time Grotto’s now, so I must do the best I a. i 
education was completed. Toutette, shall you andI havea little chat 
Without saying a word to his friend, he| .,g perhaps I may pass muster?” 
commenced his studies, and being dili-| yr Toutette and Tom entered bite on 
gent, fast acquired a knowledge of the 
language; he also improved from hearing 
a good deal of French spoken in the store, 
though he carefully avoided uttering a 
word. At length Grotto was finished, 
aud had very truly acquired a knowledge competent for the place. 
of aninfinite number of amusing games,} 7.1, wasa great favorite, and the firm 
and his owner prided himself no little on| _,.., heartily glad that he was capable of 


pop to ne little th holding the situation; and he was in. 
PRE OES Se Ee 80 rusted th prepare himself for departure 


nior in the store, of the other,and of course by the next steamer, with the privilege of 
ranked him in promotions. One morning peeping into the World’s Fair. . 
he came out of the private room of the Tom now returned to his friend, who 
principal member of the firm, and, looking met him with a right good ba, ha, ha. 
very touch downcast, approached his “Well, Tom, no pinne ee 
friend. “Ah,” replied Tom, “you are out this 

“‘Tom,” said he, “‘the firm want to send time. My French has been approved of, 
one of the clerks this summer to France|, ,q [am done here—I sail in the next 
to buy goods, and they have offered the steamer,” 
chance to me, provided I could speak| «yoy don’t say so? But, Tom, when 
French, but as ‘Oui’ is about the extent of | gig you learn French?” 
my French, it is no go for thischild—| — «uywhpen you were teaching Grotto.” 
What a fool I was in not studying itwhen} 4 new light flashed across the vision of 
I was a boy.” Grotto’s master. 

‘Well,’ said Tom, ‘whose chance is next?’ “What,” said he, “while I was fooling 

“Why, yours, of course. Ha, ha, ha! over that dog, were you studying?” . 
they will put the question all around,out} «yj... so; and you now know with what 
of politeness, and as none of us can par- 
ley vous—ha, ha, ha—why somebody will 
be engaged, and all ofus headed off.” 

In the course of the morning Tom was 
called before the firm, and in glowing 
terms were the advantages set forth, if he| +. aoomed to drudgery and clerksiip all 
could only have spoken the language of| ,;. days. 
the country they wished him to go to.— ee baan ee 
Tom listened with delight and inwardly} [> Such is the encouargement given to 
chuckled atthe surprise he would give) flatteryin the present times, that it is made 
them. to sit in the parlor, while honesty is turn- 

.““Of course,” said one of the firm, “you| ed out of doors. Flattery is never so a 
should have the situation if you could on- | greeable as to our blind sidefcommend a 
ly speak French; but as you cannot We) fyol for his wit, and a knave for his hon 
shall have to employ some one else. Very | esty, and they will receive you into (heir 
sorry, great pity,” de. bosom. — Fielding. 


animated conversation, very much to the 
surprise of all present, which having been 
kept up, in double quick time, for some 
fifteen minutes, Mr. Toutette very candid. 
ly told his partners that Tom was fully 


success our time has been rewarded.” 

By the judicious disposal of time, one 
young man is on the high road to mer 
cantile fame and fortune, whilst, by throw 
ing away time, another, equalin abilities, 

















B tne Miscellany. 
SONNE 
Oecasioned by seeing aba Picture of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. 


BY F, H. RANKIN. 
THE TEMPTATION. 
Beautiful pair! Surely the mind and Land 
That could embody aught so strangely fair, 
Were more than greatly gifted. Oh, that care 
And sin, and suffering should have power to 
brand 
With their indenting fingers, forms so grand. 
Ia that primeval innocence of mind, 
When once the Ferpent’s sophistry could find 
An advocate in Eve; who could withstand 
Her look of truth, of purity, of love, 
Of fascinating guilelessness, were less 
Than Urged by persuasive 
bess 
£o sweet, it is notstrange he vainly strove-- 
And takesthe fatal fruit ordained to bind 
The bitter curse of Death upon allhuman kind. 


man——or more. 





THE EXPULSION. 


SONN ETS— EV APORATION OF THE SEA. 


| 





God! Whata scene of Desolation's there, 
Look to yon figure; every muscle strung 
With mortalagony, greater than tongue. 

Could speak: and her, who almost in despair 


Looks an appeal to him, what words could 
paint 
A mingling strange of wonder, fear, hope, 
doubt, 


Dependant tru-ton him; and all throughout, 
Beseechal of forgiveness for her crime 
In calling such dread woe upon his race. 
Can this be her, around whom every grace 
So lately sported? Tnat the man, sublime 
Ine ery beauty; in his Maker’s form august? 
*neath his doom, cnce more to 


Now writhing 


turn to dust. 


it is not passing strange that Death should fall 


race? 
The only partofman he 
The mind, the soul, the intellect, the all 
That makes him great, that places him on high | 
By this it was he fel. 


can’t efface; 


Above the brute; 

*And ye shajl be as Gods,’’ was the strong spell 
The tempter used. The 

**4 tree to be desired to make one wise.” 
Inscrutable are all God’s ways to us; 

But strange it seems that loss of Paradise, 
Andits attendant train of woesshould thus 

Be fa ted to iam se from anyplratrens such 


tree Wi 


B | int. Mich. 


Through strong desire of KNOWLEDGE, On our | 


oped, is 
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EVAPORATION OF THE ‘SEA. 
The most important quality possessed 
by the water of the sea, is its capacity of 
evaporation, or of changing its form by the 
influence of heat, and becoming converted 
into an which 
mixes with the atmosphere, and being 


invisible, elastic vapor, 


transported by the winds into distant re- 
gions, falls again inthe form of rain; then 
collects again into channels, giving rise 
to the mountain torreit and the majestic 
river; and thus returns to the ocean it was 
drawn from, have completed a circuit, du- 
ring every part of which it had enriched 
and benefitted the earth. 
plishment of this cireuit depends upon 


But the aceom- 


some curious and remarkable peculiarities 
We 


discover, on very superficial observation, 


attending the process of evaporation. 


the obvious fact, that the quantity of wa- 
ter which cau be held suspended in the 
air depends upon the heat, and increases 
with it; but the principle, so far as devel- 
not sufficient to account for the 


| phenomena which are exhibited in nature; 


sto Eve's eye , 


| Weather is 


| 
| 
| 
Iq 
le 


| crea sing? 


| since, if the only cause of the fall of rain is 


the cooling of the air, which would not 
etain its moisture as the temperature di- 

minished,how could we 
uent storms which a 


account for the fre- 
are so continually oc- 
curing at the very timethat the heat of the 
increasing? or how, indeed, 

could we ever find rain falling except du- 
ting night, or onthe approach of winter, 
while the warmth of the earth was de- 
We must look farther, and ob- 


| serve more accurrately, in order to obtain 


‘ P : 
| an explanation, and at length we reach it, 


|for we find that the quantity of vapor 
| formed from the water not ouly increases 
| the heat, but increases in a greater degree 
than it; that is, that for every addition to 
‘pee temperature, a greater and greater ad- 
| dition is made to the proportion of watery 
vapor held suspended; and it follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that two masses 
ofair, saturated with moisture, and differ- 


ing can never unite with- 


in temperature, 
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out producing rain; for the heat of the 
combined mass will be a mean between 
that of the two portions, and this will not 
suffice to retain the water which they held 
dissolved, and the surplus will fall to the 
earth. 





CATHARINE HAYES. 
Catherine Hays was born in Limerick, 
Ireland, about 1820. While yet a child, 
it was her good fortune to attract the atten- 
tion of the pious Edmund Knox, then 
Bishop of Limerick. He discovered in 
her the first dawnings of a great musical 
talent, and determined to foster it, and 
smooth the difficulties which obstruct the 
way to professional eminence. 


On the banks of the Shannon, standsthe 
mansion of the Earl of Limerick. The 
beautiful garden extends to the river, and 
ou its brink isa lovely arbor, so covered 
with woodbine as to nearly hide its in- 
mates from the view of those who pass en 
the bosom of the stream. In the Earl’s 
mansion there lived an aged lady, a rel-' 
ative of Catherine, and whom she was in 
the habit of visiting. During these visits 
her favorite resort was the wooodbine ar- 
bor in the garden. There her chief amuse- 
ment seemed to be to sit alone,and warble 
Trish ballads. 

She had resorted thither on the evening 
of a beautiful day, and, forgetting herself 
in the pleasures of song, continued her 
warblings, not dreaming but she was her- 
self ‘by the world forgot.” It was the 
hour when pleasure-parties were enjoying 
the loveliness of the river scenery. Bish- 
op Knox with some of his family, were out 
on the river that evening, and while their 
boat was passing the Earl’s garden, the 


boats had paused, while their pleasure. 
seeking groups listened to the singing of 
the concealed girl, coming like warblings 
of an unseen bird among the boughs of 
its own native forest groves. 

She sang on unconscious of the audience 
she was delighting. At the close of the 
last air, “The Lass of Gowrie,” the up. 
known vocalist finished the ballad by 
dwelling on the passage, “And now she’s 
Lady Gowrie,” with a prolonged and tril. 
ling shake, which drew from her unseen 
auditory a rapturous shout of applause, 
This was the first intimation the blush. 
ing and half-frightened girl received that 
her native wild notes had attracted any 
listeners. 


The kind Bishop resolved to ascertain 
who it was that had so charmed him with 
her sweet melodies. But a few days elap. 
sed before Catharine Hays received an iu- 
vitation to visit the dwelling of the Bish- 
op. He found her docile, thoughtful, and 
full of noble and virtuous sentiments. At 
first she was quite timid, but this dimin- 
ished under his kind encouragement. 

On becoming more acquainted with the 
talented girl, he determined to secure her 
a thorough musical education. Assisted 
by a large circle of friends, he raised suf. 


ficient funds to place her under the in- 


struction of the celebrated Signor Sapio, 
then a resident of Dublin. Here she ar- 
rived early in the spring of 1841, and en- 
tered at once upon acourse of hard, un- 
remitting study, in which her improve- 
ment was so great that she made her first 


appearance in public, at Signor Sapio’s 
annual concert, on the third of May, one 


month after her arrival in the Irish me- 
tropolis. 
[ler timidity was still very great, yet 


melody of achildish, but sweet voice, was | }, 4, progress had been 0 rapid under her 


heard in the Arbor. 


instructor, that even her friends were as- 


Quietly they guided their boat nearer, | tonished. Atonce she became one of the 
and paused under the shadow of some | most popular singers in Ireland. Both 
trees, while listening to the fascinating | ¢; nor Sapio and his wife took a deep in- 


singer. Soon another party heard and 


terest in the new pupil,and she remained 





drew near, then others still, till several with them till 1843, During this year 
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oo 
she firstlistened to Madam Grisi, Signor 
Marie,and Lublache, who then appeared 
jn Dublin. 

New emotions and desires were then 
kindled, which decided her destiny. In 
the following year she repaired to Paris, 
where she placed herself under the tuition 
of Emanuel Garcia, the greatest teacher of 
singing, at present living. He is the 
brother of Malibran and Viardot Garcia 
and as will be remembered, was the 
teacher of Jenny Lind. 

Miss Hays remained under the instruc- 
tion of Garcia for eighteen months, after 
which she proceeded to Italy, and studied 
awhile under Signor Felice Ronconi, then 
sang inan opera at Marseilles, whence 
her fame spread over Italy. She was at 
once engaged at Milan, as Prima Donna, 
and maintained the position, at intervals, 
for three years. She visited Vienna, 
where her reception was so flattering that, 
in a letter home, she expressed fears that 
she should be “spoiled” by it. 

Afterward she went’ to England, and 
wasthere welcomed with great enthusi- 
asm by the lovers of music. One year 
ago she re-appeared in her native land, at 
Dublin, on this occasion all the enthusi- 
asm of the Irish character, seemed insuf- 
ficient to express their admiration of her 
powers, and their love for her. Such a 
welcome, among the first admirers of her 
talents, must have contributed much 
toward repaying her for the labors during 
the years of study and subsequent pro- 
fessional struggles. 

On the fourteenth of September last, a 
a little more than one year after the advent 
of the Queen of Song upon our shores, 
Miss Catharine Hayes arrived in New 
| York. Her fame had long preceded her, 
andshe was most cordially welcomed.— 
Herfirst appearance before an American 
audience was on the evening of the 23d of 
September, and her reception was enthu- 
siastic. 

Notwithstanding the “Swan of Erin” 
came among us after so many thousands 
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had been enchanted by the maichless 
warblings ofthe “Sweedish Nightingale,” 
whose tones are still fresh in the memory, 
and upon whom many looked as their 
beau-ideal in the concert room, yet Miss 
Hayes has won a popular admiration 
which places her second only to the im 
mortal Jenny. 

While the title of “Queen of Song” is 
still awarded to one, the most ardent ad- 
mirers of the other have called her the 
“Soul of Song.” Their styles of singing 
are unlike. That of the former has been 
described as a beautiful perfection of vocal 
melody; the true sunshine spoken, har- 
moniously blending light, loveliness 
and feeling. That of the latter is 
characterized by deep sensibility and 
pathos. “The one like a gem, flashes 
upon the senses, and emits a thousand 
rays, each glorious in itself; the other, like 
a flower, gradually diffuses sweetness 
around,” 


YOUNG MEN. 





BY ALBERT TODD. 

There is no object in the world more 
deserving the respect of society, than an 
upright and virtuous young man. We 
find, however, but ‘few, in comparison to 
what there ought to beat this day, who are 
justly deserving the appellation. I[tisa 
hard saying, but none the less true, that 
one half the young men in our land whe 
have reached the age of twenty-one, are 
PROFLIGATE young men. 


Young men, did you ever stop to com 
sider that the relations you hold in society 
are soon tube changed? Have you never 
reflected that your fathers are treading 
the downward path of life, and will ere 
long drop into the grave? And have you 
never brought the thought home to your 
selves, that one day you have got to fill 
the places your fathers are now fillingl— 
These are important questions, and should 





be made a matter of importance with each 
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and every one of you. Are you willing 
that the future generation shall grow up 
less enlightened, and less qualified to 
take charge of the affairs of our nation?— 
You have got a work to perform, and 
there is no time for procrastination. Soon- 
er or later your shoulders must bear the 
weight that is now resting on the shoul- 
ders of others. ‘Those who are now ‘bear- 


ing the lurden and heat of the day,’ will’ 


soon be swept from off the stage, and then 
their trusts must be transmitted to you; 
and the question then comes home to the 
mind, are you prepared, or are you prepa- 
ring yourselves for the discharge of so im- 
portant atask? Remember, young men, 
there is no country iu the world that of- 
fers such superior advantages as this 
Western Continent holds out to you. It 
ds not expected you are to prepare your- 
selves for the battle-field, from which to 


win laurels. This is not the object of our 


country’s institutions, but a broader and 


different field is laid open before you; it is 
the field of science; and in order to labor 
successfully in this field, you must enter 
it with your whole heart. You need not 
take for your examples a Bonaparte or an 
Alexander, for the ambition these men 
possessed is not required of you. Suca 
warriors will not be needed in your day 
and generation. But you will need amat- 
m10Nn; but that ambition must be of a dif- 
ferent nature from that which led Napo- 
leon over the snow-capped Alps. There 
have men lived ata much later period, 
whose examples and deeds it would be well 
for you to imitate—men who have devot- 
ed their whole lives, as it were, to the ser- 
vice of their country—men whose names 
are emblazoned, as with letters of gold, on 
the hearts of their countrymen. It is not 
expected that allcan be Washingtons, or 
Franklins, or Jeffersons; but by imitating 
their examples and precepts, you will 
come nearer the standard of excellence 
than though you pattern after men whose 
lives have not been devoted to their coun- 
try. The deedsof your forefathers are al- 


ready fresh in your memory. The lide; 
ty they fought for and gained, is yoy 
your liberty; it is, too, our country’s }j} 
erty. Ourcountry’s history is ever pojn:- 
ing you tothe sufferings of those nob), 
patriots endured on the blood staing 
battle-field, where they yielded up thei; 
lives to gain the independence we now ey. 
joy. 

Young men, itis your duty—a duty yoy 
owe your country, to guard her liberties 
and preserve her institutions. What, the, 
is your future course of action? What does 
your country expect of you? Nothing 
MoE nor Less than a preparation to dis. 
charge your duties manfully. As a mi. 
ter, then, of the highest importance, she 
watches, with a “mother’s anxiety,” the 
formation of your character, for on this 
depends the future weal or wo of our coun. 
try. Discharge your duty and the victory 
is yours. Ignorance and superstition vil! 
fly before your banners, and “generations 
yet unborn” will rejoice “that you have 
been onjearth and acted something there. 

Thankful {should we be for the privile- 
ges we enjoy. Thankful should we lx 
that our country haserected a common i. 
tar, around which the Christian, of what- 
ever name or creed, may kneel and wor. 
ship God “according to the dictates of his 
conscience.” Blessed privilege, indeed 
O, that young men might be benefitted by 
such a privilege, and raise their voices to 
Heaven in prayer for the good of our cow- 
mon country, and by so doing be the 
means of making this nation a wiser and 
better nation. 

Gratifying, indeed, willit be to you 
when your labors are drawing to a close, 
if you can look back upon your past lives 
with the full satisfaction of having spen' 
a life of usefulness to yourselves and to 
your fellow-men. The remembrance 0i 
your past days, if your lives have been 
spent thus, will give you peace and hap- 
piness in your closing moments, and you 
can leave the ‘‘things of time and sense, 
with the,full assurance of having devoted 
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your “talents” profitably to yourselves, to 
your fellow-men and to your God. 





ORPHEUS AND AMPHION. 
Cicero quotes Aristotle as affirming that 
there was no such man as Orpheus. But 
Aristotle is at least alone in that opinion. 
And there are too many circumstances 
known respecting Orpheus, and which 
bave obtained the consenting voice of all 
antiquity, to allow us to call in question 
hisexistence. He was a native of Thrace 
and from that country migrated into 
Greece. Hetravelled into Egypt for the 
purpose of collecting there the information 
necessary to the accomplishment of his 
ends. He died a violent death; and, as 
is almost universally affirmed, fell a sac- 
rifice to the resentment and fury of a wo- 
man of his native soil. 

Orpheus was doubtless a poet; though 
itis not probable that any of his genuine 
productions have been. handed down to 
us. He was, as all the poets of so remote 


all the arts of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. He civilized the rude inhabitants of 


law. He formed them into communities. 
He is said, by Aristophanes and Horace, 
to have reclaimed the savage man from 
slaughter, and an indulgence in fvod that 
was loathsome and foul. And this has, 
with sufficient probability, been interpre- 
ted to mean, that he found the race of 
men among whom he lived, cannibals, 
and that to cure them the more completely 
of this horrible practice, he taught them 
to subsist upon the fruits of the earth.— 
Music and poetry are understood to have 
been made specially instrumental by him 
to the effecting this purpose, He is said 
tohave made the hungry lion and the 
famished tiger obedient to his bidding, 
and to put off their wild and furious na- 
tures, 


This is interpreted by Horace and other 





that he reduced the race of savages as he 
found them, to order and civilization. But 
it wasat first, perhaps, understood more 
literally. We shall not do justice to the 
traditions of those remote times, if we do 
not, in imagination, transport ourselves 
among them, and teach ourselves to feel 
their feelings, and conceive their concep- 
tions. . Orpheus lived in a time when all 
was enchantment and prodigy. Gifted 
and extraordinary persons in those ages, 
believed that they were endowed with 
marvellous prerogatives, and acted upon 
that belief. We may occasionally ob- 
serve, even in these days of the dull and 
literal, how great is the ascendancy of the 
man over the beast, when he feels a full 
and entire confidence in that ascendancy. 
The eye and the gesture of man cannot 
fail to produce effects, incredible till they 
are seen. Magic was the order of the day; 
and the enthusiasm of its heroes was rais- 
ed to its highest pitch, and attended with 
no secret misgivings. We arealso to con- 
sider that, in all operations of a magical 
nature, there was a wonderful mixture of 
frankness and bonhommie, with a strong 
vein of cunning and craft. Man, in every 
age, is full of incongruous and incompat- 
ible principles, and when we shall cease 
to be inconsistent, we shall cease to be 
men. 


It is difficult to explain fully what is 
meant by the story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice: but in its circumstances it bears a 
striking resemblance to what has been a 
thousand times recorded respecting the 
calling up the ghosts of the dead by means 
of sorcery. The disconsolate husband 
has, in the first place, recourse to the re- 
sistless aid of music. After many prepa- 
ratives he appears to have effected his 
purpose, and prevailed upon the powers 
of darkness to allow him the presence of 
his beloved. She appears in the sequel, 
however, to have been a thin and fleeting 
shadow. He is forbidden to cast his eyes 
on her, and, if he had obeyed the injune- 





recent expositors to mean no more than 


tion, itis uncertain how the experiment 
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would have ended. He proceeds, howev- 
er, as he is commanded, towards the light 
of day. He is led to believe that his con- 
sort is fullowing his steps. He is beset 
by a multitude of unearthly phenomena. 
He advances for some minutes in confi- 
dence. At length he is assailed with 
doubts. He has recourse to his auricular 
sense, to know if she is following him.— 
He can hear nothing. Finally, he can 
endure this uncertainty no longer, and 
in defiance of the prohibition he has re- 
ceived, cannot refrain from turning his 
head to ascertain whether he is baffled, 
and has spent all his laborin vain. He 
sees her; but no sooner he sees her than 
the becomes evanescent and impalpable; 
farther and farther she retreats before him; 
she utters a shrill cry and end-avors to 
articulate; but she grows more and more 
imperceptible; and in conclusion he is 
left with the scene around him in all res- 
pects the same as it had been before his 
incantations. The resultof the whole that 
is known of Orpheus is, that he was an 
eminently great and virtuous man, but 
was the victim of singular calamity. 

We have not yet done with the history 
of Orpheus. 
sacrifice to the resentment and fury of the 
women of his native soil. They are affirm. 
ed to have torn him limb fromlimb, His 
head divided from his body, floated down 
the waters of the Hebrus, and miraculous- 
ly, as it passed along to the sea, it was 


° ° ; | 
still heard to exclaim in mournful accents, | 
At length it was) 


Eurydice, Eurydice! 
carried ashore on the island of Lesbos.— 


As has been said, he fella | 








The story of Amphion is more perplex 
ing than that of the living Orp\eys— 
Both of them turn in a great degree Upon 
the miraculous effects of music. Amphio, 
was of the royal family of Thebes, ang 
ultimately became ruler of the territory — 
He is said by the potency of his lyre. or 
his skill in the magic art, to have caused 
the stones to follow him, to arrange they 
selves in the way he proposed, and withoy 
the intervention of a human hand, to hare 
raised a wall about his metropolis. |; js 
certainly less difficult to conceive the say. 
age man to be rendered placable, or t 
conform to the dictates of civilization, o 
even wild beasts to he made tame, than to 
imagine stones to obey the voice and the 
will of a human being. The example, 
however, is not singular, and herea(ter we 
shall find related that Merlin, the Brig 
enchanter, by the power of magic caused 
the rocks of Stonehenge, though of sych 
vast dimensions, to be carried throuch the 
air from Ireland to the place where we at 
present find them. Homer mentions tha 
Amphionand his brother Lethus built the 
walls of Thebes,but does not describe it as 
having been done by miracles.—Lives of 
the Neeromancers. 





GETHSEMANE. 

Lieut. Lynch of the United States Ex 
ploring Expedition to the river Jordan avd 
the Red Sea in 1848, visited the garden o! 
Gethsemane about the middle of May 
He says: 

“The clover upon the ground was ip 


Here by some extraordinary concurrence | bloom, and altogether, the garden, i 


. } | 
of circumstances, it found a resting place | 
in a fissure of a rock overarched by a cave, 


and thus domiciliated, is said to have re- 
tained the power of speech, and to have 
uttered oracles. Not only the people of 
Lesbos resorted to it for guidance in diffi- 
cult questions, but also the Asiatic Greeks 
from Ionia and Atolia; and its fame and 
character for predicting future events ex- 
tended even to Babylon. 





aspects and associations, was better caer 
lated than any place I know, to soot! 
troubled spirix. Eight venerable trees 
isolated from the smaller and less iw] 
sing onéS that skirt the pass to the M 
of Olives, form a consecrated grove 
High above on either hand towers a i 
mountain, with the deep, yawning chasn 
of Jehosaphat between them. Crow! 
on them is Jerusalem, a living city ; 














—_—- 


the slope of the other is the great Jewish 
cemetery, a city of the de:d. Each tree 
in this grove, cankered and gnarled and 
furrowed by age, yet beautiful aod impres- 
sive in its decay, is a living monument of 
the affecting scenes that have taken place 
beneath and around it. The olive perpet- 
uates itself, and from the root of the dying 
parent stem, the youvg tree springs into 
existence. These are accounted onethou- 
sand years oid. Under those of the pre- 
ceding growth, therefore, the Savior was 
wont to rest ; and one of the present may 
mark the very spot where he knelt, and 
prayed, and wept. No cavilling doubt 
can find entrance here. The geographi. 
cal boundaries are too distinct and clear 
foran instant’s hesitation. Here the chris 
tian, forgetful of the present, and absorbed 
in the past, can resign himself to sad, yet | 
soothing meditation, The few purple and 
crimson flowers, growing about the roots 
of the trees, will give him ample food for 
contemplation, for they tell of the suffer- 
ing and ensanguined death of the Re- 
deemer.” 





THE LAST EARTHQUAKE IN EU- 
ROPE. 











A correspondent of the Atheneum gives 
the following account--the b-st we have 
yet seen—of the recent earthquake at! 
amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples: 

“I have, however, seen several persons 
from Malfi ; and from their narratives will | 
endeavor to give you some idea of this 
awful visitation. The morning of the 
4th of August was very sultry, and a 
leaden atmosphere prevailed. It was re- 
marked that an unusual silence appeared 
to extend over the animal world. The 
hum of insects ceased —the feathered tribes 
were mute—not a breath of wind moved 
the arid vegetation. About half-past two 
the town of Malfi rocked fur about six 
seconds, and nearly every building fell in. 
The number of edifices actually levelled 
to the earth is 163—of those partially de- 
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larisen fromthe bowels of the earth, the 





stroyed 98, and slightly damaged 180.— 
Five monastic estab] ishments§ were de- 
stroyed, and seven churches including the 
cathedral. The awful event occurred ata 
time when most of the inhabitants of a 
better condition were at dinner; and the 
result is, that out of the whole population 
only a few peasants laboring in the fields 
escaped. More than 700 dead bodies have 
already been dug out of the ruins, and it 
is supposed that not less than 800 are yet 
entombed. A college accommodating 65 ‘ 
boys and their teachers is no longer trace- 
But the melancholy event does not 











able. 
end here. 
c 1 has also suffered:—32 houses having 
fallen in, and the church beiny levelled to 


’ 

y 

. 

) } ' 
the ground. More thau 209 persons per- ‘ i 





The adjoining village of As- 













ished there. Another small town, Barile, 
has actually disappeared ; and a lake has 






waters being warm and brackish. 

“TI proceed to give a few anecdotes, as 
narrated by persons who have arrived in 
Naples from the scene of horror :— 1 was 
travelling,’ says one, ‘ within a mile of 
Malfi when I observed three cars drawn 
by oxen. Inamoment the two most dis- 
tant fell into the earth ; from the third 1 
observed a man anda boy descead and : 
run into « vineyard which skirted the ‘ 
road. Shortly after, I think about three 
secoud:, the third car was swallowed up, 

We stopped our carriage, and proceeded 
to the spot where the man and boy stond., 
The former I found stupefied ; he was both 
deaf and duinb ; the boy appeared to be 
out of his mind, and spoke wildly, but 
eventually recovered. The poor man still 
remains speechless.’ Another informant 
says :—-‘ Malfi aud all around present 
houses levelled 
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a singular appearance : 
or partially fallen in—here and there the 
ground broken up—large gaps displaying 
voleanic action—people wandering about 
stupefied—men searching in the ruins 
women weeping—children here and there i 
erying for their parents, and some'wreteh- 
ed examples of humanity carrying off ar- 
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ticles of furniture. The authorities are no- 
where to be found.’ A third person states: 
‘IT amfrom Malfi, and was near a Monas- 
tery when the earthquake occurred. A 
peasant told me that the water in a neigh- 
boring well was quite hot,—a few mo- 
ments after I saw the building fall. I fell 
on the ground, and saw nothing more. I 
thought I had a fit.” 

“The town of Malfi,—or Amalfi—is 120 
miles from Naples, and about the centre 
of the boot. It is difficult, therefore, to 
gain information. The government, I 
should add, sent a compary of sappers 
and miners to assist theafflicted nine days 
after the earthquake !—and a medical com- 
mission is to set off to-morrow.. In con- 
clusion, I may observe, that Vesuvius has 
fora long time been singularly quiet.— 
The shock of the earthquake was felt 
slightly, though sensibly, from Naples 
round to Sorrento. I have just heard that 
the shocks have not ceased in the district 
of Malfi; and it is supposed that volcanic 
agency isstill active. Indeed, my inform-j 
ant anticipates that an eruption will take 
place; and probably some extraordinary 
phenomena may appear in this neighbor- 
hood. The volcange action appears to 
have taken the d¥¥€ction of Sicily, as re- 
ports have arrived stating that the shocks 
were felt in that direction far more strongly 
than in that of Naples. I shall send you 
further particulars as soon asI can doso 
with certainty.” 





MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. 


The London Shipping Gazette has this 
paragraph, in the course of an article up- 


with her. Without this erowning capita) 
to its power, the onward march of the 
United States to what we believe wil] }, 
overwhelming greatness, might not be s 
speedily accomplished ; but America, mis. 
tress of the ocean, must override the ciy. 
ilized world. 





MEDITATION. 


BY A. TERRY. 

Be thoughtful; and let not a moment 
pass unheeded or unimproved, but ever 
keep distinctly before the mind some use. 
ful and important subject; for meditation 
and reflection have done more to improve 
and elevate the genius of the mind, thay 
years of incessant and laborious study — 
But for this the giant intellect of a Newton, 
Franklin, Bacon, Locke, and in short, 
every philosopher and propagator of the 
arts and sciences, whose works and names 
now grace the pages of history, may have 
slept on in the lethargy of ignorance, and 
its once happy possessor known only in 
the sphere of his daily rounds, and whose 
deeds would have flashed from remem- 
brance like the glowing meteor which rises 
above the grave of their mortal remains, 
but to burst on the night air, and sink for. 
ever in the gloom of oblivion. Yield not 
to the formidable specters, and apparently 
insurmountable difficulties which may 
rise in the path of knowledge to impede 
your onward progress toward the goal of 
your destination, but keep continually be- 
fore the eye the object of your pursuit,and 
with unremitting industry and _persever- 
ance you may gain the great object of all 


on the future of America: “eed desires. Read the open volume of 
n 


We have no desire at present to enter 
upon any question of disputed policy; but 
we wish to record our opinion; the empire 
of the seas must before long be ceded to 
America. Its persevering enterprise, its 
great commerce, and its accruing wealth, 
are-certain to secure this prize; nor will 


ature, and meditate upon the laws and 


precepts there spread out to view, and 
strive with untiring assiduity to draw 
from that fountain of knowledge, truths 
which shall commemorate your wond- 
rous achievements, and descend through 
distant ages to all posterity. And thus 





England be in a situation to dispute it 


set a mark in the way, which shall serve 
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“ai guidance, and cheering beacon for 
others who may followin the deep search 





of useful knowledge. Let the passing 
events of each hour stamp a deep and in- 
delible impress upon the mind, and em- 
blazon in living characters, on the tablet 
of the heart, moral sentiments which shall 
remain unobliterated until time shall have 
coiled the last link of the ever-shortening 
chain which binds the infant to the 


grave. 


NEW ENGLAND GRAVE-YARDS. 
BY HENRY WARD BRECHER. 

One can not but be pained at the deso- 
lation of the graveyards in many New 
England towns. Once decently buried, 
with a stone erected, the labor of love 
ends, and the memorials are given to the 
elements. It is painful to me, for the most 
part, to walk through the New England 
grave-yards, always excepting the noble 
cemeteries which within a few years, have 
begun to spring up near the larger towns 
and cities. The fences are dilapidated, 
the head-stones broken, or swayed half 
over, the intervals choked up with briars, 
elders, and fat-weeds; and the whole 
place bearing impress of the most frigid 
indifference. 

Yet nowhere on earth is death more sol- 
emn than in New England, nor the re- 
menrbrance of the dead more ineffaceable. 
Nowhere else is man valued so highly, or 
his loss more universally felt. But there 
seems to be little thought of anything that 
is not in some way connected with prac- 
tical utility. If the departed could be 
made one whit happier, if it were dream- 
ed that the beautifying of the grave would 
even be noticed by those whose bodies 
sleep there, nowhere else in the world 
would loving care continue to be lavished 
upon the enclosing soil more than in New 
England. 

But the habits of the people make a 
thorough separation between the living 





and thedead. The theology has entered 
into the practical ways of life Thedead 
are utterly gone. God has them in anoth- 
er world. Their state is fixed and unal- 
terable. So thinking, it seems of but lit- 
ule worth to garnish their sleeping places. 
But, in part, this neglect is owing to want 
of education, ia New England, for the 
graceful and the beautiful. It is a pain 
to us to tread these places. 

Were I buried here it seems as if my 
very bones would pluck at these disgrace- 
ful weeds and thistles, should they pene- 
trate the mold above my head. And I 
can not help thinking that it isa shame 
and disgrace that the only places in thrif- 
ty New England where weeds are aNow 
ed to grow unmolested, are grave-yards; 
where the bodies of our sweet children, 
where father and mother, brother and sis- 
ter, husband and wife, rest till the resur- 
rection. 

Cows and horses are often allowed to 
pasture on the graves; saving the expense 
of mowing, besides a clear gain in grass ! 
One of the finest orchards in is 
that which flourishes upon the old town 
grave-yard, now private property. The 
remains of a succession of their former 
pastors, and one president of Harvard 
College, lie under the roots of these profi- 
table trees. 

It is impossible that pleasant associa- 
tions can exist with the place of burial, 
under such circumstances. The grossest 
dreads hedge about the spot which a 
Christian faith should hallow and enrich. 
Who would not shrink from being buried 
under wild parsnips, burdocks, black- 
berry bushes, &c.? It were better to be 
burned, or go away to the bottom of the 





sea ! 

One loves to wander through Green- 
wood, and think of the resting-place for 
his body when life is done. Those quiet 
rounds, aad hills, sacred from carelessness 
or intrusion, over which trees cast their 
checkered shadow, and sing their music ; 
how cheering and how refining are such 
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associations! They tempt us frequently 

thither. Ourchildren are pleased tv go.— 

Death begins to be more easily thought 

of. It becomes associated with themes 

which often inspire and sanctify the imag- 
imation. ; 

Besides, it is a blessed attainment when 
wecan so associate the truths of God’s 
Word with natural objects, that one is, in 
a manner, reading his Bible in flowers. 
in forests, in sunlight, and at twilight, al- 
ways, everywhere, and in everything — 
It is a blessed thing to have converted 
death into a joy ; yea, to kindle up in 
its portals a light that shines backward 
@pon our path of life, and cheers us on 
ward toward it, as if it were, as it is, our 
home and glory. For death is the coming 
of the Son of Man. A Christian ought 
not to be afraid of his Father’s bosom ! 

But how should not one shrink from 
burial, if he sees that all who have gone 
befure him are cast out intoa place of des- 
olation, where friends will not choose to 
come, or will come to wade through mat- 
ted grass and tangled weeds, and push 
away bush and briar toread his decaying 
mame; and hasten away, dreading the 
cheerless day that sha!) bring their bodies, 
too, to the home of the refuse and woru 
out! Oh! may the sun pierce through 
the shade of trees, dear to many birds, to 
full incheckered light upon my grave! I 
ask no stone or word of inscription. May 
flowers be ihe only memorial of my grave, 
renewed every spring, and maintained 
through the long summer? 

To acertain extent this matter will be 
reformed by the selection of grounds ‘in 
imitation of our suburban cemeteries.— 
But this should not hinder an immediate 
attention to the simple burial grounds 
which must long be the only resting pla- 
ces fur the departed of our villages. And 
although any one who has Christian re- 
finement will feel an interest in mending 
the grossness of prevalent custom, is it 
wot a peculiarly fit labor of love for wo- 


The ladies of any parish have but to 
determine that the resting places of their 
ancestors shall bud and blossom as the 
rose, and it will be done. Let clean ang 
sufficient fences be made ; let the borders 
and paths be planted with shade trees. 
let the side-paths be lined with roses, 
vines. and fine-growing shrubs ; let the 
grass be shorn at least every month ; let 
measures be taken to erect again the droop. 
ing headstones of the ancient dead, and, 
if needful, retrace the effaced letters ; for 
allthose things are within the reach of 
every village parish in New England — 
Extract of a letter fiom the New York In. 
dependent. 


HABITS OF FREDERICK THEGREAT, 

The principal part of the life of this 
great monarch was spent in camp, aud in 
a constant struggle with a host of enemies, 
Yet even then, when the busy day afford. 
ed scarcely even a monient, that mon ents 
if it came, was sure to be given to study. 
Let the young +hopocracy of Glasgow nev. 
er forge t that Frederic had very easly form. 
ed an attachment to reading, which nei- 
ther the opposition of his father—who 
thought that the schvlar would spoil the 
soldier—nor the schemes of ambition aud 
conguest, Which occupied himso much in 
after life, were able to destroy or weaken’ 
When at last, therefore; he felt himself at 
liberty to sheath the sword, he gave him- 
self up to the cultivation and patronage of 
literature, and the arts of peace, as eager- 
ly ashe ever done to the pursuit of mili. 
tary renown. Even before his accession 
to the throne, and while yet but a young 
man, he had established in his residence 
at Rheimsberg nearly the same system of 
studious application and economy in the 
management of his time, to which he ever 
afterwards continued to adhere. His re- 
laxations, even then, were almost entirely 
of an intellectual character, and he had 
collected around him acircle of literary 





man? 


associates, with whom it was his highest 
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Sani 
enjoyment to spend his hours in philoso- 
hie conversation, or in amusements not 
unfitted to adorn a lifeof philosophy. In 
a letter written to one of his friends, he 
says—“I become every day more covetous 
of my time; I render an account of it to 
myself, and lose none of it but with great 
regret. My mind is entirely turned to- 
ward philosophy; it has rendered me ad- 
mirable services, and I am greatly inde)t- 
edto it. I find myself happy; abund- 
antly more tranquil than formerly; my 
soul is less subjectto violent agitations; 
and I do nothing until I have considered 
what course of action | ought to edept.” 
Let young men contrast such conduct 
with the frivolities of other noble and roy- 
al persons, and be faithful to her whose 
ways are pleasantness, and whose paths 
are peace. I shall conclude this paper 
with a sketch of his doings for the ordina- 
ry four and twenty hours. Dr. Towers, 
who has written a history of his reign, in- 
forms us that it was his general custom to 
rise at five o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes earlier. He commonly dress- 
ed his hair himself, and seldom ernployed 
more than two minutes for that purpose. 
His boots were pul. at the bedside, for he 
scarcely ever wore shoes. After he was 
dressed, the adjutant of the first battalion 
of his guards brought him a list of all the 
persons that had arrived at Potsdam, or 
departed from thence. When he had de- 
livered his orders to this officer, he retired 
into an inner cabinet, where he employed 
himself in private till seven o’clock. He 
then went into another apartment, where 
he drank coffee or chocolate, and here he 
found all the letters addressed to him 
from Potsdam and Berlin. Foreign letters 
were placed upon a separatetable. Afier 
reading all these letters, he wrote hints 
or notes on the margin of those which his 
secretaries were to answer, and then re- 
turning into the inner cabinet, carried 
with him such as he meant to write or dic- 
tate an answer to himself. Here he em- 
ployed himself until nine o'clock. At ten 
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the generals who were about his person at- 
tended. At eleven he mounted his horse 
-and rode to the parade, where he review- 
ed and exercised his guards; and at the 
same hour, says Voltaire, all the colonels 
did the same throughout the provinces. 
He afterwards walked for some time in 
At one o’- 
He had no 
carver, but did the honors of the table like 
a private gentleman, 


the garden with his generals. 
clock he sat down to dinner. 


His dinver-time 
He then 
retired to his private apartment, making 
low bows to his company. He remained 


did not much exceed an hour. 


in private till five o’clock, when his read- 
er waited upon him. His reading lasted 
about two hours, and this was succeeded 
by aconcert upon the flute which lasted 
till nine. He supped at half-past nine 
with his favorite literati, and at twelve 
the king went to bed.—Communication 


fiom David Vedder, inthe Glasgow Citizen. 


MAN A STUDENT.—AN EXTRACT. 





BY DR. CHANNING. 

When I say that man isto be a student, 
Ido not mean that he is to shut himself 
up between four walls, and bend body and 
mind over books. Men thought before 

* books were written, and some of the great- 
est thinkers never enntered what we call 


a study. 
Nature, Scripture, society, present per- 


petual subjects for thought ; and the man 
who collects, concentrates, employs his 
faculties on any of these subjects for the 
purpose of getting the truth, is so far a 
student, a thinker, a philosopher, and is 
rising tothe dignity of aman. It is time 
that we should cease to limit to professed 
scholars the title of thinkers, philosophers. 
Whoever seeks truth with an honest mind, 
no matter when, or how, belongs to the 
school of intellectual men. 
In a loose sense of the word, all men 
may be said to think ; that is, a sucees- 
sion of ideas, néotions, pass through their 
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minds from morning till night ; but in as 
far as this succession is passive, undirect- 
ed, or governed only by accident or out- 
ward impulse, it has little more claim to 
dignity than the experience of the brute, 
who receives with like passiveness sensa- 
tions from abroad through his waking 
hours. Such thought, if thought it may 
be called, having no aim, is as useless as 
the vision of an eye which rests on 
nothing, which flies without pause over 
earth and sky, and receives no distinct 
image. 

Thought, in its true sense, is an energy 
of intellect. In thought the mind not only 
receives iropressions or suggestions from 
within, but reacts upon them, collects its 
attention, concentrates its forces upon 
them, breaks them up and analyzes them 
like a living laboratory, and then com. 
bines them anew, traces their connections, 
and thus impresses itself on all the objects 
which engage it. 

The universe in which we live was 
plainly meant by God to stir up such 
thought as has now been described. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

“Permit me to call your attention te a 
subject intimately connected with the 
comfort of yourown home. I would ask 
in what manner an acre of ground in the 
common course of cultivation, can so well 
be employed asin a garden, or who de- 
serves to have life’s path strewed with 
fruits and flowers more than the farmer ? 
All our vegetables were originally accli- 
mated here, and Homer who composed his 
great poem, the Iiliad, five hundred years 
before Cadmus hrought letters into Greece, 
makes Laertres describe, in glowing col- 
ors, the bright associations that are clus- 
tered about this truest cradle of agricul- 
ture. Here it was that Plato discussed, 
Eve sinned, and Jesus prayed. The Chi- 
nese have floating gardens, the Persians 
hanging gardens, the Arabians fountain 
gardens, but ours are Household Gardens 


eee 
—and often life’s happiest moments may 


be in the memory of the flower plucked 
from theuce to adorn a bridal, or to grace 
a bier.” 

* * * ® Adam was a farmer while 
yet in paradise, and after his fall was 
commanded to earn his bread by the sweag 
of his brow. Job, the honest, upright 
and patient, was a farmer, and his sterp 
education has passed into proverb. So. 
crates was a farmer, and he wedded to his 
calling the glory of his immortal philos. 
ophy. St. Luke was a farmer, and divides 
with Prometheus the honor of subjecting 
the ox for the use of man. Cincinnatus 
was a farmer, and the noblest Roman of 
them all. Burns was a farmer, and the 
muse found him at his plow and filled bis 
soul with poetry. Washington was a far. 
mer, and retired from the highest earthly 
station to enjoy the quiet of rural life, and 
present to the world the sublimest specta- 
cle of human greatness. To these names 
may be added a host of others who sought 
peace and repose in the cultivation of their 
mother earth. The enthusiastic Lafayette, 
the steadfast Pickering, the scholastic Jef. 
ferson, the fie ndolph—all found an 
Eldorado of ation from life’s cares 
and troubles in the green fields and ver 
dant lawns that surrounded their home 
| stead.” —Caleb Lyon. 





Mozart arraip or Trumpets.—Mozart’s 
exquisite organization for music was such, 
that a false, rough note; was a torture to 
him. When achild, he had an insur- 
mountable horror of the trumpet; the sight 
of this instrument produced upon him the 
same impressionas that of a loaded pistol 
does upon other children, when pointed 
at them in sport. His father thought he 
could cure him of this fear, by causing 
the trumpet to be blown in his presence, 
uotwithstanding his son’s entreaties to 
be spared that torment; but at the first 
blast he turned pale, fell upon the floor, 
and would probably have been in convul- 
sions had they not immediately ceased. 
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POSTAL REFORM—CHEAP POSTAGE. 


It is now upward of eleven years since 
the writer of this commenced, advocating 
“postal reform and cheap postage.” At 
first it found but little favor either from the 
public or the Post-Office Department — 
Many considered the scheme Utopian, and 
if carried into effect would break down 
the Post-Office: but neither ridicule or 
threats prevented him from prosecuting 
his object until Congress was compelled in 
1845 to reduce the rates of postage to five 
and ten cents the half-ounce. 

The success attending even this reduc- 
tion equaled the expectations of its friends, 
and silenced the opposition of its enemies. 
The friends of cheap postage in New York 
and other places, renewed their efforts to 
obtain a further reduction, and petitioned 
for a uniform rate of two cents prepaid.— 
But such was either the indifference or 
hostility of the members that no definite 
action was taken on the subject for six 
years, nor was it until the last session that 
any reduction was made from the rates 
adopted in 1845. Notwithstanding this 
shameful delay in complfing with the wish 
es of the people, the new law has adopted 
four rates instead of one, leaving the pre- 
payment of postage optional. Besides 
this, the new law imposes on newspapers 
and printed matter a most urreasonable, 
burdensome, and complicated tax, which 
has created universal dissatisfactiou. 

The obnoxious features of the present 
law imperiously demand the immediate 
attention of Congress. Neither the rates 
of postage on letters, nor the tax on news- 
papers and printed matter, meet the wish- 
es of the friends of cheap postage. They 
have uniformly insisted upon simplicity, 
uniformity, and cheapness. But the pres- 
ent law possesses none of these requisites. 

On letters the rates in the United States 
are three and five, six and ten cents, ac- 
cording -to distance. Oceun postage is 
enormous and too burdensome to be borne 
any longer. The rates of postage on 








newspapers are so complicated that few 
postmasters can tell what they are, and 
those on transient newspapers and printed 
matter generally are so enormous as to 
amount toa prohibition. A revision of 
this law is rendered indispensable. Oth- 
er reforms are required, some of which I 
shall here notice. 

1. Letter postage should be reduced to 
a uniform rate of two cents prepaid. This 
rate has been successfully adopted in Great 
Britain. It has increased the letters and 
the income of the post-office. It is the 
revenue point, sufficiently low, to encour- 
age the people to write, and to send all 
their letters through the post-office; and 
yet high enough to afford ample revenue 
to pay the expenses of the Department.— 
If this rate is adopted, it will defy all 
competition, for none will attempt to carry 
letters cheaper than the post-office. 

2. Ocean postage is enormous and bur- 
densome, especially upon that class of 
persons which are the least able to bear it. 
It has been computed by those who are 
competent to judge, that about three-quar- 
ters of the ship letters are written by emi 
grants, and are letters of friendship and 
affection. The greater portion of them 
are from persons in poor circumstances, 
and to tax them with twenty-four or twenty- 
nine cents for a single letter is cruel. To 
send a letterand receive an answer, will 
costa servant girl half a week’s wages, 
and a poor man in the country will have to 
work a day to earn the value of the post- 
age of aletter te and from his friends in 
Europe. Were the postage reduced to a 
low rate, ten letters would be written 
where one now is, and the revenue in a 
short period, would be equal if not great- 
erthan under the present high rates. 

During the last twelve months, the sum 
received for trans-atlantic postages was 
not less than a million of dollars, and three- 
fourths of this sum has been paid by the 
laboring classes on letters relating to their 
domestic relations and friendship. 

3. Next to the reduction of inland 
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and ocean postage is the free delivery of 
mail letters in the large towns and cities. 
An improvement has been attempted by 
the Poxtmaster-General in respect of let- 
ters to be sent by the mails. They are 
now conveyed to the post-office free of any 
charge; and the next step is to cause 
’ them to be delivered without any addition 
tothe postage. A letter is carried by the 
mails three thousand miles for three cents, 
but if itis sent three hundred yards from 
the post-oillce, it is charged two cents! 

This is not only an unreasonable tax, 
but is attended with much inconvenience 
both to the carrierand receiver of the let 
ter, in the trouble of making the change» 
and the delay attending the delivery of 
letters. If the prepayment of the postage 
covered the whole expense, a carrier could 
deliver ten letters where he now delivers 
one, and fewer persons would be able to 
deliver them. 

Two cents cover the whole expense of 
postage and delivery of Jetters in London, 
and thereis no reason why they cannot be 
delivered in New York and other cities as 
cheaply as they are in the capital of Great 
Britain. The expenses to the post-office 
would be comparatively small, as_ the in- 
come from city letters would be nearly 
equal to what would be paid if an efficient 
city delivery was adopted. If the free 
delivery should be adopted, it would be a 
great relief io the people, and this like ev- 
ery other facility afforded by the post-of- 
fice, would tend to increase the namber 
of letters sent by the mails. 

4. The franking privilege should be abol- 
ished wholly. This has been so much 
abused, that the people have loudly com- 
plained of it, and almost every Postmast- 
er-General for the last ten years has rec- 
ommended its abolition. Instead, howev- 
er of diminishing or repealing it, it has 
been increased, so that two sets of mem- 
bers can now exercise it, and the cart- 
loads of franked matter sent from Wash- 
ington show that it is a dead weight upon 





the Depariment. At the last session, one 


eee, 


member had twenty-eight large canvass 
bags of franked matter, weighing not less 
than five thousand pounds! 

To say nothing of the vast expense of 
printing and binding millions of docy. 
meuts and speeches which are never read, 
the burden and labor, and cost to the post. 
office are incalulable. When newspapers 
were few in number, there misht have 
been a necessity to send out speeches and 
documents, but as newspapers are publish- 
ed in all parts of the Union, every impor. 
tant report and speech is published and 
read long before itcan be prinied and sent 
from Washington. Let the members of 
Congress be furnished with a sufficient 
number of stamps to cover their postage, 
and these be paid for as the other expenses 
of Congress The frank was wholly a. 
bolished in Great Britain when the cheap 
system was adopted, so that Queen Vic. 
toria herself can not now frank a letter! 

5. But the grievance, which is now felt 
and most complained of by the people, is 
the complicated and burdensome tx on 


newspapers andother printed matter. It 
has heretofore been the good policy of Con- 
gress to favor the circulation of newspa- 
pers throughout the country, and accord- 
ingly one and a half cents was the high- 
est rate charged to regular subscribers for 
any distance, and two cents, prepaid, for 


transient papers. These rates were plain 
and easy to be understood, and few were 
diiposed to complain of them, although 
they were much higher than they should 
be. The new bill has sowe sixty or seven- 
ty different rates, and so complicated, de- 
pending upon w.ight and distance,\hat not 
one postmaster in twenty can tell what 
postage should be charged upon newspa- 
pers. Again the rates are enormous. For 
example,a newspaper in California, weigh- 
ing one ounce or under, is charged five 
cents prepaid, and if not prepaid fen cents, 
and the same for every additional ounce; 
hence the Courier and Enquirer or Jour- 
nal of Commerce, weighing two and one 
quarter ounces, is charged to San Fran- 
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cisco fifieen cents prepaid, and if not pre- | 


id thirty cents! What isthe effect of 
thislaw? It prohibits the circulation of 
newspapers through the post-office entire- 
ly, and all that are now sent go by private 
expresses. If I understand the subject 
correctly, it was the object of those who 
proposed the “substitute” to the Bill 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives, to cxclude from the mails newspapers 
and printed matter. Is this right? 

6. Another reform that should be made 
by Congress, is the payment of postage 
entirely by stamps. If no money was re- 
ceived at the post-office except for stamps, 
and the postage ou every thing passing 
through the office prepaid, the saving of 
labor would be immense, both to the gen- 
era] post-office and local offices. Butthis 
isnot theonly advantage. The amount 
lost, by the destruction of post bills, is in- 
calculable. Hundreds ef thousauds of 
dollars are unaccounted for and lost every 
year by the Department, by the present 
loose, inefficient system of accounting for 
the postages received on letters and news- 
papers. While this system continues there 
isnot, and can not be any check on the 


postmasters. Let the payment of postage | 


be made by stamps, and it would be an 
effectual check upon every post-office, and 
the Department would receive the money 
for every siamp sold, whether it was used 
hy the purchaser or not. This isa sub- 
ject worthy of the serious consideration of 
Congress and the Post-Office Department. 

7. There is one more improvement that 
I would recommend before closing this al- 
ready long article, and that is the estab- 
lishment of a moncy-order office. This 
would not only be a great convenience to 
the people, especially to the poorer class, 
but it would also prove a source of reve- 
nue to the post-office. During the last 
year there were scent through the money- 
order office in Great Britain upwards of for- 
ty millions of dollars! When itis recol- 
leeted that each order is limited to twenty- 
five dollars, the number of letters carrying 


these orders must be very large, adding to 
the receipts of the post-office. The same 
results would follow a similar establish- 
mentin the United States. There being 
no guarantee for the safe delivery of mon- 
ey, transmitted by the mails, such letters 
are now sent by private expresses, for 
which they receive a remunerating com- 
pensation. 

I have briefly suggested some of the 
reforms which I deem necessary for the 
improvement of the post-office. It was 
said last winter by some of our Senators 
in Congress, in their places, that “ ovrs 18 
THE WORST MANAGED POST-OFFCE IN THB 
wortp.” I can not agree with them in 
this assertion. ButI regret to say that 
| it is not the best managed, nor so good as 
'itshould and must be. The great draw- 
back toits improvement, and, I may add, 
the curse that rests upon it, is its being 
made a political machine. It was a great 
.and fatal mistake to make the Postmas- 
ter General a member of the Cabinet. 


The great personal worth of Mr. McLean 
induced president Monroe to take him in- 
to his Cabinet, and the practice has con- 





tinued ever since. The consequence is 
| that the Postmaster Geueral is changed 
under every new administration. In less 
‘thantwo years we had tree, and two a» 
sistants. How can it be expected that 
men, Whatever may be their talents, can 
make themselves acquainted with the bu- 
siness of the office in the short space of 
four years? Lefore they are waim in their 
seats they are removed. Besides, after a 
new administration comes in, it takes six 
or twelve months to turn out political op- 
ponents and appoint their friends, If, in- 
stead of this, when intelligent and effi- 
cient men are in (no matter what their po- 
litical affinities may be) they were contin- 
ued, it would be an inducement to make 
improvements, and an encouragement to 
fidelity ; but now there is no security to 
any man that he will be continued one 
hour, bor any encouragemeut to excel in 
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the faithful discharge of hisduty. These 
things ought not so to be. 

There is another practice which greatly 
retards the improvement of our post-office, 
and that is the manner in which the post- 
office committees are appointed in Con- 
gress. Atevery session of Congress new 
committees are appointed by the Senate 
and House, a majority of which is compe- 
sed of the dominant political party, with- 
out much regard to qualifications. Fora 
number of years there has been scarcely 
a single member selected from any of our 
large cities, where the principal portion 
of the revenue is collected, consequently, 
they are persons who have little or no 
knowledge of post-office business, or the 
wants of the people. Their principal bu- 
siness is to obtain new post-routes, but 
any improvement in postal concerns is lit- 
tle thought of. Hence the Post Office De- 
partment may be considered a vast politi- 
cal machine, wielded for the benefit of the 
party in power ; and there is not an ap- 
pointment. made, from the Postmaster 
General down to the Postmaster of the 
smallest office, without a special regard 
to the politics of the person appointed. 

The only correction of this evil, ander 
the present system, is to give the appoint- 
ment of all the Postmasters to the people. 
They are the best qualified to judge of the 
character and qualifications of the person 
who will serve them in the most accepta- 
ble manner ; and the Postmasters know- 
ing that they are dependent upon the peo- 
ple for their offices, will be more obliging 
and attentive in the discharge of their du- 
ties. This will diminish the patronage 
of the President and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which I have not a doubt they would 
gladly part with, as there is nothing more 
troublesome and perplexing toa consci- 
entious man, than the exercise of this 


power. 
In the old world, where monarchy ex- 


ists, the press is called the fourth ‘estate;’ 
but with us, where “ vor populi, vex Dei,” 
the press and the ballot-box may be con- 








sidered the sovereign. The press utters 
the wish of the people, and the ballot-box 
confirms that wish. Hence, if the press 
speaks out clearly and strongly in favor of 
postal reform, the people will sanction jt 
by their votes in selecting men to repre. 
sent their wishes in the councils of the 
nation. Our post-office, instead of being 
denounced the “ worst,” should be made 
the best managed in the world. We have 
no old prejudices or established customs 
to abolish, no pensioners or sinecures to 
support, no jealousy on the part of the 
government against the diffusion of know- 
ledge through the mails ; but we have an 
intelligent, active, liberal gentleman at 
the head of the Post Office Department, 
who desires to meet the wants and wishes 
of the people. Therefore we have reason 
to hope that in due time our post office 
will be established on such a footing as to 
secure the patronage and support of the 
people, defying all competition, and su- 
perior to any similar establishment in the 
world. B. B. 





ADDRESS 
Delivered before the 
CADETS OF TEMPERANCE, 
BY PD. BETHUNE DUFFIELD, ESQ., 
Detroit, October 7th, 1851. 

All of you perhaps may bave read that 
charming little fable of “The Drop of 
Water,” which floats about somewhere in 
Persian story, and is as remarkable for iis 
simple beauty, as its profound moral.— 
At the risk, however, of recalling what 
may be already familiar, I shall venture 
to summon it from the dusty chambers of 
memory, as the most appropriate intro- 
duction that offers to the few loose thoughts 
which I now propose to drop into your 
laps for consideration. 

A drop of water fell out of a driving 
cloud into the depths of the sea, and find- 
ing itself lost insuch an immensity of 
fluid matter, broke out into the following 
reflection: “Alas! what an inconsiderable 
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creature am I in this prodigous ocean of 
water. My existence is of jno concern to 
the Universe. I am reduced to a kind of 
nothing, and less than the very least of 
the works of God.” 

Itso happened that an oyster which 
lay in the neighborhood of this drop, 
chanced to gape and swallow it up in the 
midst of this humble soliloquy. The 
drop, says the fable, lay a great while 
hardening in the shell, until by degrees, 
it ripened into a pearl, which, falling into 
the hands of a diver, after a long series of 
adventures, is at present that famous 
pearl which glitters at the top of the Per- 
sian diadem. 

Such sentiments as those expressed by 
the Water Drop as it mingled with the 
great ocean that surrounded it, are fre- 
quently found on the lips of young lads, 
like those whom it is my pleasure this 





him the capacity of being transformed in- 
to a jewel, that may yet shine on the dia- 
dem ofhis Maker; and that his ereation 
caused at least one thought of that great 
God, who holds up the foundations of the 
earth, and who fills all space with the 
immensity of his presence. Chance 
brought him not into being, for in the 
beautiftil words of the Poet’s hymn, we 
are assured that 


“The Soul, which rises with us—our Itfe’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of Glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


He should remember, too, that though 
he may in hisown eyes, seem despicable 
and of no importance in the world, yet 
there are those who look upon him with 


evening to address. The world, with its| a degree of anxious solicitude, that he is 
mighty mass of confusion, is revolving a-| yet unable either to appreciate or compre- 


round them, and the thousands and tens 
of thousands, who make up its busy 
throng, go surging by the boy of the school 
room, as the waves of the ocean rush over 
the floating reed that ventures to take 
root along its shore. Impressed with the 
indistinct and confused effect of this 
troubled scene, the boy inclined to thought 
is apt at times to turn away partly in sor- 
row, that he seems but a speck in the U- 
niverse, and partly in joy that he can fol- 
low the bent of his own wild desires, 
without the fear of the world’s great eye 
being fastened upon him, or its weary 
burdens being pressed on his yet feeble 
shoulders. 

But such thoughts should not be allowed 
to sway the mind of any young lad of the 


his early youth. He snow never, for one 
moment, indulge the thought that “his 


existence is of no concern to the Uni-| 
parent to the well being and prosperity of 


verse, and that he is ‘‘less than the least 
of the works of God.” On the contrary 





he should remember that he has within 





|hend. The mother who bore him in her 


bosom, and wept over him in his frail and 
tender infancy, sees in him alone, a per- 
fect world of itself. That future which 
her ambitious, yet loving heart, has mark- 
ed out for him’ is such, perhaps, as em- 
braces the wide circle of the globe in its in- 
fluence, and heaps on his head the tributes 
of praise from the four corners of the earth. 
The father, who lays an affectionate hand 
upon his head, is proud of the young intel. 
lect he fancies he already sees developing 
both loveliness and strength. as the light 
of manhood begins to dawn upon his son. 
Affections, stronger and more deeply root- 
ed than the pillars of the earth itself, bear 
up the exalted hopes of parents for their 


| children. * And those of you who have 


present active age, nor should a single | sometimes seen the racking sorrow of such 


hourofdespondency be permitted to vex @8 are called to lower a child of their love 


into the chambers of the dead, may possi 
bly form some faint idea of the strength 
of those cords which unite the heart of the 


his child. Itis alaw of the Great God 
who framed us, that as soon as we enter 
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the world, we become the objects of a love 
which seeks to promote our comfort, and 
build up our flickering life. Beautiful, 
indeed, has God thus ordained for the ten- 
der and troublesome days of infancy, and 
very rugged must be that nature that is not 
softened into grateful emvtion by the re- 
flection. 

— Great and sinful, then, is the error which 
young lads sometimes suffer to take hold 
ofthem, when they begin to imagine that 
they are of no importance or use in the 
world; for although they may have nei- 
ther father nor mother to bless them with 
their love; though no fond brother shares 
in their sports, or gentle sister sheds her 
pleasant graces about their path, yet for 
aught they know the eye ofsome stranger 
may be upon them, who sees in their like- 
ness the image of one, over whose pulseless 
breast the sod of the valley may oftentimes 
have bloomed, and they are thus secretly 
and quietly receiving the affections ofa 
pareut, ora brother, while in their restive- 
ness they fancy themselves entirely over- 
looked and forgotten. 

My young friends, in this wicked world 
of ours, we need the full exercise of all 
the moral force that cau be mustered a. 
gainst the enemies of man’s peace. Not 
only should we expect the strong words of 
the sage, the forceful and energetic efforts 
of the middle aged, but we likewise re- 
quire the bright example of the early and 
yet untainted youth of our Land. Their 
;'easant faces and glad hearts can some- 
times speak with more power to the breast 
that is clotted over with sin, than the 
mightier and most eloquent teacher among 
us. 

Such seems to have been the desire as 
well as motive that inspired those of your 
friends who first lifted the standard of 
your organization, and invited you to ral- 
ly under its folds. They wished first to 
secure you against the dangers that lurked 
in your path, and then to turn to the best 
account the influence of your example, in 


but destitute of like guardianship. Hap 
py, indeed, is that heart, upon which no 
shadow has been allowed to fall, thas 
shall prevent it from flowering in its youth; 
and still more happy is the ripe enjoyment 
of that blossoming, when as yet the timid 
spirit still clings to the buds and roses thas 
adorn the margin of Life’s rough road, and 
dreams not of the many weary and bleed. 
ing steps in the future that make up the 
onecommon experience of the lonesome 
journey. 

My young friends, I trust you under. 
stand the pleasures that belong to your 
yet untroubled years, and are reaping to 
your bosom the full advantage of them.— 
He who addresses you, in coiamon with 
those your seniors, who come in this eve- 
ning to look upon your exercises, would 
fain fling away the years that have been 
superadded to those of our boyhood, and 
sit down this hour with you, and share in 
your joys and your hopes. We too have 
had our childhood and know ful! well the 
pleasures of its simple creed, “delight 
and liberty.” 

“ There was atime when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelied in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream, 
{t is not now as it hath been of yore — 
Turn whereso’er I may 
By night or day, 
The things whichI have seen, I now can see no 
more. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose, 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a siarry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth, 
But yet I know, where e’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the carth.'« 


These thougisis uave been ours, and it 
will not be many years before they will 
enter into your hearts also. We know, 
because the story is fast telling, and to 
some of us perhaps, already quite told, 





rescuing others exposed to the same perils 


how soon these unadulterated pleasures 
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in which you now delight, will silently 
take wing, and leave in their place the 
solemn thoughts that belong to the more 
solemn period of manhood. 

Before you are quite aware of it per- 
haps the round of youthful frolic will have 
terminated, and you will find yourself 
looking out upon a turbulent world, and 
the busy multitude that compose it. Into 
its noisy centre you will then be compelled 
to plunge, and as your trembling feet com- 
mence the toilsome march, the flowery 
yales through which your boyhood wan- 
dered shall soon fade and disappear be- 
hind you, like the mirage of the desert, as 
it dissolves with all its pageantry of green 
leaves and running streams from the disap- 
pointed and tearful eye of the traveler.— 
The farewell of that hour will pour a flood 
of sorrow over your bewildered and sad- 
dened heart,the power of which you cannot 
now even conjecture; but thanks to the or- 
derings of a kind Providence,you will not 
be allowed to sit down and weep away all 
your hopes for the future in regrets over 
the past. 

The tide of that busy life that will then 
press behind and around you, will soon 
force you from your grief into the midst of 
more stirring scenes. These, while they 
arrest by their novelty, will gradually 
heal up the wounds which the young heart 
suffers on its first contact with the outer 
world, and harden it against those bitter 
storms of life which are so soon to rain 
down upon it with merciless rigor and 
severity. 

Happy beyond all comparison are they 
who start forth fully prepared and armed 
for this weary march—not with spear and 
brazen shield, nor yet with that self con- 
fidence which in its rashness is too often 
mistaken for courage ; but by having in 
a holy faith,put on them the beautiful gar- 
ments of “Truth, Virtue, and Temperance.” 

Are your feet shod with the preparation 
necessary for this march into life ? 

This is a question which I would put 
with emphasis, that it may be lodged per- 
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manently in your hearts, and wake you to 
calm and faithful thought. I come not 
with any labored address to claim your 
ear, or please your fancy. 

Engagements have pressed me more 
sorely during the last few days, than I 
wish, for your sakes, they had done. I 
can only come therefore in all humbleness, 
and casting atyour feet a few plain but 
earnest words, turn away again and leave 
you. 

If there is aughtin what I may say 
that has truth in it, reject it not recklessly; 
lest some day hence,in atime of unsettled 
and troubled conscience,it turn again and 
rend you. He that blindly closes his heart 
against the words of truth, will sooner or 
later discover, that like that arch enemy 
against which you contend, it will some 
day be found, “biting like the serpent 
and stinging like an adder.” 

The one great virtue which, as a society, 
you espouse and profess, is indeed a noble 
one, and embraces in itself not only the 
simple abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, but a wholesome discipline and 
entire subjection of all the passions that 
disturb and vex the human heart. 

The word “Temperance” has an exten- 
ded meaning, and may be understood to 
comprehend not only the idea of modera- 
tion, but also that of restraint. Indeed so 
highly was this Virtue esteemed among 
the Greeks, that according to Cicero it 
was called by them sophrosune, or the 
highest style of. wisdom. He then who 
refuses to sip of the rosy cupthat is preas- 
ed to his lips, but straightway seats him- 
self down to a gross indulgence of his ap- 
petite, or suffers himself to be violently 
catried away by some raging lust, is not 
a truly temperate man. His simple absti- 
nence from wine, while he is intemperate 
in his appetites and lusts, gains him ne 
credit with the world, and we may safely 
infer, but little with his Makes. He is 
abstemious only in one particular, bat 
cannot be regarded temperate while be 
restrains not, either, his appetites or bis 
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passions. This restraint of the whole cir- 
cle of appetites is of immense importance 
to youngmen. The passions were lodged 
within us for wise and useful purposes, 
and in their Jawful and moderate indul- 
gence prove to be the sources of both 
pleasure and profit in the world. They 
constitute the moving or propelling power 
that we find each day urging us to action, 
and itis our great duty to see that they 
are ever kept under a sound and thorough 
eontrol. A wise engineer admits the pro- 
pelling power to the machinery of his ves- 
sel with caution, keeping a subduing or 
restraining hand the while upon its rising 
force. So the youth who would sail 
smoothly down the voyage of Life, must 
control with a firm and steady hand his 
rising appetites. If im his folly he should 
open the flood-gates and allow them to 
sweep on wildly in their course, he would 
but. enact the part of a crazy engineer who 
admits the ful] force of the steam at once 
upon the machinery, and thus converts a 
means of successful advancement, into an 
element that scatters in every direction, 
but “‘firebrands, arrows, and death.” 

It is related of Diogenes, that on one oc- 
easion, when meetinga young man on his 
way to a feast, he summarily laid hold of 
hia in the street, and carried him back to 
his friends, as. one who was running into 
imminent danger,had not he, by his time- 
ly interference prevented him. 

Could that eccentric philosopher emerge 
from the grave at the present day and re- 
membering his tub and his former frugali- 
ty, gaze for a few brief hours upon one of 
our modern feasts, how fearful would be 
his alarm forthe young men of these lat- 
ter days! We doubt not that they would 
be regarded at once as a company of in- 
@ane persons, ashe should observe them 
despatch, first, one or two dishes of muddy 
looking mock turtle, duly heated up with 
pepper and catsup, then a plate of fish 
swimming, (not in cold water) but in a 
flood of liquid condiments; next a fowl or 
two, succeeded by an indefinite number 





of raw and bloody-looking slices of roast 


beef, and flanked by half a dozen dishe; 
of different kinds of salad mingled up 
with a yellow wash or plaister of mustard, 
spices, oil and vinegar; various sorts of 
vegetables with sauces composed of tify 
or more ingredients, and a still more i. 
definite number of French dishes begiu- 
ning with patees of an unintelligible, ande. 
cipherable nature,and running down to the 
most scientific fricasee of a goose’s liver. 
while superadded to all is seen a promis. 
cuous assortment of confectionary and 
fruits, gracefully supported by a score of 
shining decanters with their tempting 
sweets and the mighty eau de vie. 

Who, when he looks at this subject as 
it is, does not feel symptou:s of alarm,and 
almost fancy that his eye, while ranging 
down thro’ the magnificence and _brilliap. 
cy of a modern table of fashion, sees Jurk. 
ing under the various and splendid dishes 
that adorn it, a fearful ambuscade of dis. 
eases, in the form of gouts, dropsies, 
fevers, and a hundred other distemper; 
that afflict the groaning and feeble bon 
pivants of the day. 

Well may the old Greek Poet while re 
flecting upon such a class of eaters and 
drinkers, sharply exclaim, 

“Fools, not to know, that half exceeds the whole, 

“How blest,the sparing meal, and temperate bowl 


How strongly does the experience of 
Socrates contrast with that of the men we 
have just noticed. Itis observed by sev- 
eral ancient writers, that this distinguish- 
ed philosopher, tho’ a resident of Athens, 
during the prevalence of that great plague, 
(the memory of whose terrors has come 
down thro’ all ages,) never contracted the 
least infection, and his escape seems to 
have been unanimously attricuted by 
these writers to that strict temperance 
which he uniformly observed through- 
out bis life. 

That the gross indulgence of the appe- 
tites converts men into monsters, is 4 
truth, too well acknowledged, to require 
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any argument. Their passions are readi- 
ly inflamed by tke excitiug influences of 
the table, and they are often hurried away 
jn a phrenzy to the commission of deeds 
as horrible as men can commit. How 
suddenly has the hand that has been 
stained with the overflowing of the wine 
cp been clotted with the blood of murder; 
and how often do the fingers of the 
drunkard dabble with the brains and the 
blood of his gentle wife and her tender 
babes? 

The effect of over indulgence in the 
use of wines is necessarily to sensualize 
and degrade the whole man, by blotting 
out all refinement and delicacy of senti- 
ment from the mind, and gradually redu- 
cing the tottering victim to the level and 
habits of the brute. Ifthe passions and 
appetites of the body are to govern, the 
tendency of the man is downward to the 
pit; but if the intellect and the reason is 
to rule, then the tendency is upward to the 
clouds and the throne of the Eternal.— 
What more wretched and dreadful object 
in the eyes of all reasonable persons than 
the drunkard; and what more glorious ob- 
ject than the man whose intellect is daily 
quickened by new power, until he seems 
in his strength to lay by the feebleness of 
his earthly nature, and put on the gar- 
ments of a holier and a purer race. 

I recollect an instance, somewhere in 
the range of my boyish reading, where a 
man who had debased himself by drink 
fell in consequence of it under the jeers of 
the entire Roman Army, over which he 
had been stationed as one of its Generals; 
and socompletely does it show the extent 
to which the greatest men are destroyed 
by this terrible habit, that I will briefly 
reciteit. His name, if I remember aright 
was Bonosus, and as already intimated, 
he was sadly addicted to the vice of wine 
drinking. Having one day been defeated 
in a battle, and at a time too when he had 
set up for an important share in the 
Roman Empire, he straightway went and 
hanged himself. When he was seen by 








the army in this melancholy situation, 
notwithstanding he had conducted him- 
self with great valor in the fight, the com- 
mon jest was, that the thing they saw 
hanging on the tree before them, was not 
a man, but a bottle! 

Well, might we exclaim with this Roman 
Army, tho’ with no murderous spirit in 
our hearts, alas! for us and our Land, that 


se many of these bottles yet remain un- 


hanged among us! 

The resolution you have assumed to re- 
frain from the use of intoxicating drinks, 
has indeed removed one great danger out 
of your path and strengthened you for a 
successful start in life. 

No other temptation that lurks in the 
path of a young man is so pregnant with 
evil as the wine cup. At atime when 


more than all others, he requires a clear 


and undimmed vision, the youth is too 
often seen in the delirium of his folly, 
madly blinding his eyes with his fiery 
libation, and rushing furiously into the 
arena of life, with but halfhis powers at 
hiscommand. Indeed too many seem to 
imagine thatunless they can make their 
entrance into the walks of manhood, 
equipped with a cigar, a tobacco box aud 
aglass of champagne, they lack the very 
first ingredients of the gentleman. 

In the annals of the holy men of old, 
weread the story of a young man, who 
impressed with just such sentiments, 
pushed his way out from his Father’s 
dwelling into the busy, and reckless 
world of his own time, where he spent all 
his substance in a greedy enjoyment of 
its fancied sweets. 

But we likewise read that this same 
young man returned again to that Fath- 
er’s dwelling, not clothed in the gay ap- 
parel with which he left, but gathering 
his wretched rags about him, and battling 
with the swine for the very husks upon 
which they fed. Such departures from 
home are generally attended with similar 
returns, and happy indeed is that young 


prodigal who still finds a tender father to- 
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welcome him to his dwelling, ready and 
willing to cast the protecting folds of his 
own garment over all his wretchedness, 
and taking him to his bosom, rejoice over 
him asthe sheep that was lost but is 
again found, asthe son who had often wet 
his cheeks with the tears of sorrow, but 
was again bedewing them with a tide of 
joy. 

There are but few families in our coun- 
try that are not afflicted with at least one 
erring boy. Sad as may be the reflection, 
it is none the less true. The man of 
wealth, of education, of piety is often 
seen to bow his head in sorrow over the 
untimely end of his wild son, who has 
recklessly gone out from his fireside to 
buffet with the cold waves of life, before 
his mind still unmatured, has given the 
future one intelligent reflection. At this 
very moment there are many such lads 
¢limbing the vessel’s shrouds as she plun- 
ges through the darkness of night over 
the bosom of the deep, whose vacant 
chairs stand waiting for them by the side 
of their weary-hearted mothers in their 
pleasant but distant homes, Nor do we 
draw a fancy sketch when we say, that 
the prayer of the mother frequently fol- 
lows and hovers round him, as he clam- 
bers among the rigging, and while uncon- 
scously under its mellowing influence, the 
wandering boy often weeps many tears 
into the deep sea, through the silent hours 
of the midnight watch, as the quiet scenes 
of home are once more solemnly passing 
before his eye in its quiet range from the 
cross-trees far abroad over the watery- 
waste. He seems again to see his Father 
seated in bis wonted place by the fire 
carefully studying the marine intelligence 
of the last Journal, and trying to catch 
some recent news of the craft upon which 
he now sails, a truant son. His mother 
has her low seat opposite, and as she 
drops her work, and looks anxiously into 
the father’s face, he almost hears her once 


+e. * . . | 
familiar voice whispering through the | 


weary night?” while the troubled little 
sister lifts her pensive head from the neck 
of theold dog thatlies at their feet, ang 
with tears in her eyes, echoes forth the 
mother’s cry, ‘‘where, mother, where js 
my wandering brother?” And ere the 
words have yet piereed his ear, they are 
riding on the blast far out into the noisy 
deep. ; 

But these gentle invitations to return to 
the roof-tree grow less and less impressive 
as the wanderer grows more and more ac 
customed to his life,and still more wedded 
to his wild adventures. Constant com. 
panionship with the sensual and depraved 
soon hardens his heart tothe silver; 
words that still occasionally float out to 
him from his early home, calling him 
again and again to its sacred altars; and 
before long he has either wholly forgotten 
the loving hearts that still keep watch for 
him on land, or his affections have he 
come so benumbed and besotted as to give 
back no response tothe gentle invitation 
of a mother’s affection, or a sister’s love. 
Few, very few of those who are thusearly 
seduced out into Life, and thrown into 
the society of the profligate and homeless, 
ever returnin purity to bless the hearis 
they have saddened by their dreary ab- 
sence. If they do sometimes return, the 
mother is often called to behold the boy 
who left her with a blush upon his downy 
cheeks, sadly swollen into the gross and 
brutal debauchee. 

If anyof you,my young friends, have 
entertained thethought of thus leaving 
the peace of your own home and pushing 
out upon the Ocean in search of fortune, 
let this one thought first take deep root in 
your mind, AmI prepared to cut loose 
from all the restraints of home, and carve 
outmy way atone? To go, is to take my 
destiny for time and eternity in my right 
hand, am I yet competent to the trust? 

If you hesitate,then be assured the time 








of your departure has not yet come, and 
you peed to sit still longer under the mel- 


shrouds, “where think you is our boy this | lowing and sanctifying influences of 

















Home. He that has not yet fully settled 
in hisown mind the true principles of 
action by which he is ever to be guided, is 


unprepared to cast himself from under the | 
inflaence of those who yet exercise a guar- 
dian care over him; and should he rashly 
venture abroad is as certain to fall a prey 
to the Destroyer, as the way-farer who 
would madly press on in his journey thro’ 
the darkness of the night, over the precip- | 
itous and unfamiliar mountains that lie! 
across his path; or the man who without 

a guide rashly ventures to thread the in- 





tricacies of the many chambered cavern. 
: . ° } - “rope 
Wisdom is not with the wanderer; 


“Por they are wise who soar, but never roam, 
“True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 


But I may possibly be regarded as 
wandering from the ground, which you 
had expected me to occupy in this brief 
address; and some may have wished it 
had been more exclusively devoted to the 
discussion of Temperance, viewed in its 
connection with the particular organiza- 
tion under which you walk together. I 
can only say, you have just what my pen 
in its haste has seen fit to indite, and if 
your order and operations upon others lias 
not been as freely alluded to as you might 
havedesired, some apology may be found 
in the fact that your speaker is himself 
unconnected with any Secret Society of 
this kind, and consequently cannot be 
considered as well informed in these mat- 
ters as many others you have around you. 
But though not thus connected, do not re- 
gard himas any the less friendly to the 
cause you here espouse; on the contrary 
he is far too anxious to see the monstrous 
evil against which you labor effectually 
removed from the land, to consent that 
even so much as a straw shall be thrown 
in the way of those who have drawn the 
sword againstit. Indeed his great wish— 
ia reference to intemperance is like to 
that which the bloody minded Caligula 
expressed towards the City of Rome,when | 
heso earnestly desired that it had but one, 
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neck,thathe might behead it at a single 
blow. Nor should there be cause of com- 
piaint from ‘any quarter, if in the wise 
orderings of Providence any one of the 
band of striplings, should, like young 
David of old, be cailed to smite off the 
Monster’s head. 

But though uninitiated in your order,my 
eye has glanced through yourConstitution, 
and I there find that in addition to the 
pledge of total abstinence, it totally ex-, 
cludes “all those who use profane lan- 
guage, who are addicted to gambling, or 
indecent in their conversation.” These 
requirements if fally lived upto on your 


| part, willindeed constitute you a crystal 
fountain of influence in our midst, clear 


aud pure as the water that flows 
from Silon’s brook 
Fast by the Oracles of God— 
A pure and moral youth, based on such 
sound principles, willdo much in safely 
arming you fur the warfare of Life, when 
you attain that period which closes your 
membership with this order, and transfers 
you to those of wider extent, though of no 
greater importance. 

I observe too in another portion of your 
articles of compact, that over this flock 
there is appoin®fed a Guide and a Watch- 
man, and I infer their duties to be such as 
their names import. In the fickle aud se- 
ductive world you stand in especial need 
of the kind care and corstant vigilance of 
such as bear this guardian relation to you, 
While yet inthe heat and waywardness 
of youth, it must be expected that the feet 
of many will oftentimesslip, unless the 
path is clearly marked eut for them, and 
constant watchfulness maintained against 
approaching danger. The anxious ery of 
the young Psalmist, “wherewithal sha a 
when now 


young wian cleanse his way,’ 
taken up by any of you, shall be speedi- 
ly answered by those who are set over you, 
“by taking hea 1 thereto according to thy 
word,” ~ 
a . . 

Here my yor'ng friends, in the word of 

God is the only true and unerripg guide 
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for your advance in life. However well 
you may be equipped in other respects, 
yet without this “lamp to your feet, this 
light to your path,” you lack the very 
first and most essential requisite—With- 
out the brilliancy of its beams about you, 
your feet willeasily stumble upon the 
dark mountains, and your pathway be 
enveloped in the thick clouds of the tem- 
pest. 

No matter if your journey be com- 
menced in tears, and you have neither 
scrip nor purse, por shoes to your feet,nor 
a staff in your hand. If you only be girt 
about with the principles of that sound 

‘morality to which you are already com- 
mitted, and bear the lamps of God’s Truth 
in your right-hand, high and lifted up, 
you can then safely venture into the 
gloom ofthe Future. Your feet, though 
naked, shall not bleed, for your Heavenly 
. Father who watcheth the Sparrow in his 

‘fall willnot “suffer his beloved ones to 
dash their feet against the stones.” Your 
cruise though empty shall be made full, 
for He that made the ravens his almoners, 

: permitteth not the righteous to want, nor 
his seed to beg bread.” Into your right 
hand will he put “the staff of his right- 
eousness,” and your spirit though timid, 
shall be filled with consolation and cour- 
age, for He “buildeth up the weak, and 

: raiseth those that are bowed down.” 

And when those years, now not far dis- 
tant, shall come upon you, in which the 
burden of Life begins to press sore upon 
your shodlders, and your heart at times to 

‘faint as you remember the pleasant days 
of your early youth, long since sped away 
into the dimness of the past, you can 

‘strengthen your energies and cheer your 

‘ desponding heart, by stooping down from 
the high places into which you will, ere 

'then, have climbed, and taking by the 
hand the young lad who is struggling on- 
ward, as you are now, to fit himself for 

‘the strife of Life, whisper, in tones of en- 
couragement into his ear, your own early 

.experience, and thus revive his drooping 





spirit, and gladden his heart with new 
born hope. With such prospects of use. 
fulness before you, what need have you to 
be sad, and why should you dread the 
Future, stern as her visage may sometimes 
appear? When youcan pour the “oil of 
joy” into the hearts of others, you will find 
it diffusing a corresponding happiness 
into your own, and though youthful plea. 
sures may all have vanished like the mel. 
low clouds of the summer morning, and 
old age may be drawing his chilling man- 
tle about your bending form, yet even in 
those trembling days you may speak con- 
solation to your heart in those golden 
words of the Poet, 


“What though the radiance which was orceso 
bright e 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 
i hongh nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, or glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the ormal sympathy, 
Which having been, must ever be; 
In the sooth.ng thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks thro’ death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


OPHIR. 


Whether “Ophir” wason the Peninsula 
of Malacca, contiguous to Lhe Chinese Sea, 
or at Sofala, on the east coast of Africa, is 
doubtful. I visited Sufala in her Majesty’s 
ships Leven and Barracouta, in 1824, and 
Malacca ia 1844 in her Majesty’s steamer 
Spiteful—my opinion is in favor of Malac- 
ca being the true Ophir. Tliere is a large 
mountain so named, contiguous to the 
coast at Malacca, and it abounds in gold. 
In saili ng close along the shore, at night, 
the air was perfumed as if with spices and 
frankincense. The whole country teems 
with rich and rare products. Sofala, on 
the contrary, is a low, swampy, territory; 
no mountain is visible: gold dust is cer- 
tainly obtained there, brought from the 
interior, but there are no spices, frankin- 
cense or myrrh. Its latitude prohibits the 
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wth of these articles, while Malacca is 
especially adapted to them. The transi- 
tion of the Jews from Malacca, up the 
coast to China, was an easy matter; in- 
deed, the Chinese themselves, visited the 


Red_Sea. 





THE ALCHEMISTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 

Since the works of Hallam and Maitland 
have been given to the modern world, and 
a host of dreams and calumnies in regard 
to the Middle Ages have been dispelled, 
there have not been wanting a considera- 
blenumber of candid minds among the 
Anglo Saxons, and a still more numerous 
corps of patient and toiling students in 
Germany, who have devoted themselves, 
some out of an antiquarian taste, others 
by reason of the inviting, because unex- 
plored nature of the field, and many 
through religious zeal, tothe investigation 
of the historical, literary, and scientific 
monuments of that period. That class of 
conceited talkers, who think no man can 
be truly learned, or intellectually great, 
who does not spout everlastingly about the 
dog Latin, universal ignorance, immea- 
surable stupidity, and vast superstition 
of the Dark Ages, is happily diminishing 
before the results of recent historical in- 
vestigations, which have proved that in 
many respects, if they are dark, itis only 
in the same sense that form and color 
have no existence to the blind man. Ages 
would searcely be termed dark which pro- 
duced such men as Anselm, Bernard, and 
the Doctor of Aquin; and though perhaps 
all the world entertained erroneous opin- 
ions on the shape of the globe, gravita- 
tion, and solar attraction, we should re- 
member that our own theory on these 
points is only a theory after all, though 
undoubtedly the most consonant with na- 
tural phenomena, which has yet been 
started. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the history of the 
medizval period, has awakened more rid- 





icule, pity and contempt, than the belief 
in the existence of the philosopher’s stone. 
We are gladto have at hand an extract 
from awork of the great chemist, Liebig, 
in defence of the Alchemists, which will 
be read with interest. It is from his 
“Chemical Letters,” which have just been 
translated and published in England: 

“In the first stage of the development 
of science, the alchemists could not possi- 
bly have had any other notions of the na- 
ture of metals than those which they ae- 
tually held. No others were admissible, 
oreven possible; and théir views were 
consequentially, by natural laws, inevita- 
ble. Without these ideas, chemistry 
would now stand in its present perfection; 
and in order to call the science into exis- 
tence, and in the course of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand years to bring it to the 
point which it has now reached, it would 
have been necessary to create the science 
anew. We hear it said that the idea of a 
philosopher’s stone was an error; but all 
our views have been developed from er- 
rors, and that which to-day we regard as 
truth in chemistry, may, perhaps, before 
to-morrow, be regarded as a fallacy. 

“Every theory which urges man (o la- 
bor and research, which excites acuteness 
and sustains perseverance, is a gain to 
science; for it is labor and research which 
lead to discoveries. The three laws of 
Kepler, which are regarded as the founda- 
tion of modern astronomy, were not deriy- 
ed from just views of the nature of that 
force which retains the planets in their 
revolutigns and in their orbits, but are 
simply deductions obtained by the art of 
experimenting; that is to say, by labor 
and research. 

“The most lively imagination, the most 
acute intellect, is not capable of devising 
a thought which could have acted more 
powerfully and constantly on the minds 
and faculties of men, than that very idea 
of the philosopher’s stone. It was that 
same force which urged thousands of ad- 
venturers, with and after Columbus, to 
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venture fortune and life on the discovery 
ofa new world; and which, in our day, 
drives hundreds of thousands to cross the 
mountains of Western America, and thus 
to. spread cultivation and civilization over 
that hitherto neglected part of the globe. 

“In order to know that the philoso- 
pher’s stone did not really exist, it is in- 
dispensable that every substance accessi- 
ble to study and observation, should be 
observed and examined in accordance with 
the scientific resources of the time. But 
it is precisely in this that we perceive the 
almost miraculous influence of the idea 
The strength of the opinion could not be 
broken till science had reached a certain 
stage of development. During centuries, 
as we have seen, when doubt arose, and 
the laborers become languid in their ef. 
forts, a mysterious unknown was sure to 
appear at the right moment, who convinc- 
edsome prominent and trustworthy man 
of the reality of the great Magisterium. 

. « * * 

“Many of the fundamental or leading 
ideas of the present time appear, to him 
who knows not what science has achiev- 
ed, as extravagant as the notions of the 
alchemists. Not, indeed, the transmuta- 
tion of metals, which seemed so prebable 
to the ancients, but far stranger things are 
held by us tobe attainable. We have be- 
come so accustémed to wonders, that no- 
thing any longer excites our wonder. We 
fix the solar rays on paper, and send our 
thought literally with the velocity of light- 
ming, to the greatest distances. We can, 
as it were, melt copper in cold water, and 
cast it into statues. Wecan freeze water 
into ice, or mercury into a solid malleable 
mass, in white hot crucibles, and we con- 
sider it quite practicable to illuminate 
most brightly entire cities, with lamps de- 
void of flame or fire, and to which the air 
has no access. We produce, artificially, 
ultramarine, one of the most precious min 
erals, and we believe that to-morrow or 
next day, some one may discover a meth- 
od of producing, from a piece of charcoal, 





a splendid diamond; from a bit of alum, 
sapphires or rubies; or from coal-tar, the 
beautiful coloring principle of madder, or 
the valuable remedies known as quinine 
and morphine. All these things are either 
as precious or more useful than gold.— 
Every one is occupied in the attempt to 
discover them, and yet this is the occupa- 
tion of no individual inquirer. All are 
occupied with these things, inasmuch as 
they study the laws of the changes and 
transformation to which the matter is sub- 
ject; and yet no one individual is especi- 
ally engaged in these researches, inas. 
much as no one, for example, devotes his 
life and energies to the solution of the 
problem of making diamonds or quinine. 
Did such a man exist. furnished with the 
necessary knowledge, and with the cour- 
age and perseverance of the gold-makers, 
he would have a good prospect of being 
enabled to solve such problems. The la- 


test discoveries on the constitution and 
production of the organic bases, permit 


us to believe all this, without giving to 
any one the right to ridicule us as makers 
of gold.” 





For the Monthly Miscellany. 
ADDRESS TO WASHINGTON. 
| Written for the 14th of December.} 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 
Great Washington! throughout all coming 
time, 
Thy name shall sacred be, Inlove and fear 
The nations of the earth from every clime, 
Shall bring their offerings to thy mem’ry 
dear, 
And lay them on thine altar-shrine. 
here 
In this fair land, the proudest of the earth, 
Where thy own children shed the gushing tear 
Upon thy tomb—a nation thine from birth, 
We reverence thee—thy name, thy greatness and 
thy worth. 


While 


The Father of our Country thou art called, 
And justly, too, and thou shalt ever bear 
The well-earned title. Though to be extolled 
For mighty deeds, was ne'er thy wish or 
care; 
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But more to aid the sufferings, and share 
The burdens of the weak; to meet th’ ap- 
plause 
Of honest hearts, and from the “‘fowler’s 
snare,” 
To free the captive; from the “Lion's jaws 
Toshield the poor oppressed; and advocate their 
cause. 


But few like thee the earth hath ever seen— 
So pure in heart, so generous of soul, 
So lofty in their aim, and yet so keen, 
‘To scan the springs of action which control 
The minds of other men. None could cajole 
By smooth-tongued flattery or specious lies, 
Thy confidence, As needle to the pole 
Thou werttotruth. Thine eagle eyes 
Searched falsehood gut through all her tangled 
mysteries. 


Thy self-devoting zeal and patriot-pride— 
Thy sufferings in the cause of liberty— 
Thy calm endurancein the “times that tried 
The souls of men,” unstrung the stoutest 
knee; 
All these have wrought a monument for thee, 
Than gold or marble more enduring far: 
A higher, brighter, nobler destiny 
Than bis—a wandering, desolating star, 
Who swept Europia’s plains in bloody, wasting 
war. 


When Tyranny her wrathful vial pour’d, 
To whelm our injured landin blood and 
night, 9 
When Britain sent her hireling Hessian horde 


And steel-clad hosts to tread us down in| 


might, 
Thy hand and skill sustained the doubtful 
fight, 
And thou, thy country’s adamantine shield, 
Didst teach tyrannic power the path of flight, 
And boasting Britain’s serried ranks to 
yield, 
While Vict’ry wreathed thy brow on many a 
well-fought field. 


Yet though thou didst indeed thy sword un- 
sheath, 

And struggled for thy country in the van, 
"Twas not to gain the warrior’s fading wreath, 
But to avenge the bleeding rights of man! 
And sure there has not, since the world began 
A nobler champion of the right ne’er rose, 
To aid the accomplishment of Heaven's plan, 

And, battling Freedom's and his Country’s 
foes, 
Broken the tyrant’s chains, and nealed their 
victim’s woes 


And then, thy noble mission being done, 
Thy sword into its scabbard quick returned, 
Disdaining all the houors thou hads 
Thou hast with patriot-indignation 
The crown-—that lure which hath so often 
turned 
From friends, whom Freedom thought her 
own, 
To hollow hypocrites and traitors. Buraed 
Not in thy breast the thirst which thou alone 
Of all the great couldst quench--to sit upon 4 
throne. 


t won, 


spurned 


But here thy mission ended not. There stood 
No loftier Statesman round the council-fire! 
The constant guardian of thy Country's good, 
lief wants, her woes, her weal, thy sole de- 
sire, 
Mid age dimm’d not thy spirit’s ardent fire, 
"Nor bent the tow’ring form its weight op 
prest, 
And when thy life’s frail flickerings did ex- 
pire, 
Thy head sank sweetly on the Saviors 
breast, 
And thy soul winged its way to everlasting rest. 


E’er be thy memory by thy nation hallowed, 
Wide be thy praises spread throughout the 
earth! 
Long be thy virtues by thy children followed, 
As other lands pay tribute to thy worth, 
Or Heaven smiles on that which gave thee 
birth, 
With grateful hearts will age remember 
thee, 
Andthank the Power that kindly sent thee 
forth 
To guard our homes and guide ourdestiny, 
And plant upon our shores, “the banner of the 
free.” 


With weeping eyes we crowd around thy 
tomb, 
Mourning that Death spares not the good 
and brave, 
But one by one they j 
In untried worlds beyond his dismal wave. 
Long may the laurel bend above thy grave, 
As Faiae bends o’er thy mem’ry from the 
skies, 

And when the voice of Him who die! to save, 
Bids thy clay-tenement awake and rise, 
Mayst thou ascend and dwell where gladness 

never dies. 


yurney to their home, 


Every man is rich or poor, according to 
| the proportion between his desire and his 





enjoy nents. 
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THE CITY OF EDINBURGH. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 

I knew this was a city of noble and beau- 
tiful structures, but the reality surpassed 
my expectations. The town was mainly 
built in a deep valley running northward 
into the Frith of Forth, with the royal pal- 
ace of Holyrood in the midst of the fort of 
Leith on the Frith, a few miles northward, 
and the Castle on a commanding crag 
overlooking the old town from the west. 
The Cannongate and Highstreet lead up 
to the esplanade of the Castle from the 
east, but its other sides are precipitous and 
inaccessible, a deep valley skirting on the 
north, while the south end of the town fills 
the other side. The former, or more 
northern valley; has, for the most part, 
been kept clear of buildings; the spacious 
Prince’s street Gardens, and the grounds 
of several charitable institutions, have had 
possession of it, until they were recently 


required to surrender a part of it for the 
railroads running south to Berwick, &c., 
and west to Glasgow, and for a general de-. 


pot. Across this deep valley or chasm, 
northward, rises the eminence on which 
the new town of Edinburgh is constructed, 
with the deep chasm in which runs the 
rapid mill-stream known as the “ Water of 
Leith,” separating it from a similar, tho’ 
lower hill, still further north and west, on 
which a few fine buildings gnd very pleas- 
ant gardens are located. The new town 
is thus perhaps one hundred and fifty feet 
above the old town, a mile and a half 
long, and half a mile wide, commanding 
magnificent views of the old town, the fort 
Leith, the broad, ocean-like Frith of Forth, 
and the finely cultivated country stretch- 
ing southward; and, as if there was not 
enough to secure its salubrity, it has more 
gardens and public squares than any oth- 
er city of its size in the world. Itsstreets 
are broad and hangsome; its houses built 
almost wholly of stone, and I never saw 
so many good ones, with so few indiffer- 





ent. Were I to choose from all the world, 
a city. wherein to make an effort for lon- 
gevity, I would select the new town of Ed- 
burgh; but I should prefer to live fewer 
years where there is more sunshine. 

Public monuments would seem the grand 
passion of the Edinburghers. The most 
conspicuous are those of Lord Nelson, on 
Carlton Hill, (next to the Castle, if not be- 
fore it, the most commanding location in 
the city, and of Walter Scott, on Princess 
street, nearly opposite the Castle, across 
the glen, in full sight of all who arrive in 
Edinburgh by railroad, as also from the 
castle and its vicinity, as well as from the 
broad and thronged street beside which it 
is located. But there are monuments also 
to Pitt, to Lord Melville, and some twenty 
or thirty other deceased notables. These 
are generally located in the higher squares, 
or gardens, which wisely occupy a large 
portion of the ground-plot of the new town. 
Public Hospitals and Infirmaries are alsu 
a prominent feature of the Scottish capital, 
there being several spacious and fine edi- 
fices devoted to the healing of the sick— 
most, if not all of them, founded and en- 
dowed by private munificence. 

There are s@veral bridges across the two 
principal and more secondary or cros> val- 
leys, ravines, or gorges, which may well 
attract attentfon. They are frequently 
several hundred feet long, and from thirty 
to eighty feet high, and you look down 
from the road-way upon the red-tiled roofs 
of large eight or nine story houses beside 
and below them. Nearly or quite every 
house in Edinburgh is built of stone,which 
is abundant in Scotland, and often of a 
fair, free, and easily worked quality. Ma- 
ny, even of the larger houses, especially 
in the old town, are built of coarse, rough, 
undressed stone, and often of round, ir- 
regular boulders, made to retain the pla- 
ces assigned them, by dint of abundant 
and excellent mortar. In the better build- 
ings, however, the stone is of a finer qual- 
ity, and is handsomely cut, though aimost 
entirely. of a brown or dark gray color. 








The winding drive to the summit of Carl- 
ton Hill, looking down upon large, tall, 
castle-like houses of varied material and 
workmanship, with the prospect from the 
summit, are among the most impressive I 
have seen in Europe. 

I was interested this afternoon in look- 
ing around from one to another of the edi- 
fices with which history, or the pen of the 
Wizard of the North, has rendered us all 
familiar—the Tolbooth, the Parliament 
House, the Castle, the house of John Knox, 
the principal churches, etc. I spent most 
time of allin the palace of Holyrood, which, 
though unwisely located. never gorgeous- 
ly furnished, and long since abandoned of 
royalty to dilapidation and decay, still 
wears the stamp of majesty, and will be 
regal even when crumbled into ruins. Its 
tapestries are faded and rotten; its paint- 
ings, never brilliant specimens of art,haye 
also felt the tooth of Time; its furniture, 
never sumptuous, would but poorly an- 
swer, at the present day, the needs of an 
ordinary family; its ball-room is now a 
lumber-room ; its beds excive premonitions 
of rheumatism; its boudoir says naught of 
beauty, but that it; asseth away. Yetthe 
carefully preserved ivory miniature of the 
hapless Queen of Scots, is still radiant with 
that superlative loveliness which seems 
unearthly and prophetic of coming sor- 
rows; and it were difficult to view without 
emotion the tapestry she worked, the fur. 
niture she brought from France, some me- 
mentoes of her unwise marriage, the little 
room in which she sat at supper, with Riz- 
zio and three or four other friends, when 
the assassins rushed in through a secret 
door, and stabbed her ill starred favorite, 


and dragged him through her bed-room ! 


into an outer audience-chamber, and there 
left him to die, his life-blood oozing out 
from fifiy-six wounds. The partition still 
stands which the Queen had erected to 
shut off the scene of this hwrrible tragedy 
from that larger portion of the reception- 
reom which she was still to occupy, there- 
in to greet daily those whom public. cares 


CORIOLANUS. 
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and duties constrained her to confer with 
and listen to, though murder had stained 
ineffaceably the floor of ali that regal hall. 
Alas! unhappy Queen! and yet not all 
unhappy. Other sovereigns have their 
little day of adulation, then shrivel to 
dust, and are forgotten; but she still lives 
and reigns wherever beauty finds admi- 
rers, or sufferings command sympathy. 
Other Queens innumerable have lived and 
died; and their sceptres crumbled to dust 
even sooner than their day! but Mary j 

stil] Queen of Seots, and will remain #0 
forever. 


CORIOLANUS. 


This man, celebrated in Roman history, 
was a citizen of the city of Rome at a very 
early period,when it was small and there- 


fore comparatively insignificant. At first 
his name was Caius Marcius, but having 
mainly contributed by his personal valor 
and address to the capture of Corioli, he 
received the name of Coriolanus. From 
this time he was greatly admired for his 
warlike abilities, but his proud and haugh- 
ty demeanor made hjm many enemies, and 
gave great offence. 
On une occasion, 
| famine in the city, anda supply of corn 
| being sent from Sicily, a debate arose 
whether it should be sold or given to the 
plegeians, or lower clavs. Coriolanus, who 
was of high birth, and of patrician order, 
advised it to be sold. This made the peo- 
ple angry, and they would haye torn him 
to pieces if they could have taken him.— 
He was summoned before the judges, tried 
for his offence, and banished to Antium, 
the chief town of the Volscians, where the 
king, Atticus Tullus, received him with 
great hospitality—as was very natural, ag 
they were at war with Rome, and wanted 
his aid against that already powerful city. 
Coriolanus burning with revenge against 
the authors of the affront be had received, 
promised to aid the Volsci, and they im- 
mediately made him general of their ar- 


there was a severe 
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mies, and covered him with marksof hon- 
or and distinction. He immediately at- 
tacked and took severa) towns, and then 
marched against Rome itself. He pitched 
his camp only a few miles from the city, 
and sent a message to the Romans that, he 
should attack them, unless they agreed to 
certain conditions favorable to the Volsci- 
ans. These were that the lands taken 
by the Romans were to be restored to the 
Volsci, that the people should be consid- 
ered as having the same privileges as 
those of Rome, and that he should be re- 
called by those who had banished him. 

Coriolanus allowed them two periods of 
time for their decision, one of thirty days, 
and the other of three; at the end of these, 
the Romans were either to submit to bis 
requisitions, or he was to march against 
the city with his whole army. 

At the end of thirty days, four Senators 
from Rome came and endeavored to ap- 
pease him, but he drove them back with 
threats, telling them that nothing but ab- 
solute submission to his commands would 
save them and their city. 

On the second day after,the whole body 
of priests and augurs came, dressed in théir 
official garments, to his camp, and implo- 
red him to change his determination, but 
in vain. On the third and last day, Cori- 
olanus was preparing to lead his army 
against the city. The people, in despair. 
implored his mother and wife, who were 
with them, to entreat him to spare the ci- 
ty. “For,” said they, “Coriolanus will 
not refuse the entreaties of his mother and 
wife.” 

' Accordingly, Veturia, his mother, and 
Volumnia, his wife, holding her little ones 
by the hand, and atiended by a large 
number of the noblest and most respecta- 
ble women of Rome, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, repaired to the tent of Coriolanus, to 
entreat his favor and forgiveness. For a 
long time, the heart of the warrior was 
steeled to all their entreaties, but, at last, 
he could resist no longer the pleadings of 
the dear objects of his affection, and, turn- 





ing to his mother, he exclaimed—“Oh |! 
my mother, thou hast saved thy country, 
but lost thy son.” He then withdrew his 
forces, and retired among the Volscians, 
never again going back to Rome. 

At his death, the exact period of which 
is unknown, the Roman matrons put on 
mourning, and a temple was erected in 
honor of the public services rendered by 
Volumnia. One of the best of Shakspeare’s 
plays is written upon this story of Corio- 
lanus. 





OUR COUNTRY ABROAD—IMPRES- 
SIONS IN GERMANY. 


“A German correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin eloquently writes of the 
collossal impressions which the people of 
Europe begin more fully to entertain of 
our country, as they read of the extraordi- 
nary progress which the census returns 
so surely indicates:” 

“But never has the growth of material 
interests so surprised the world, as that 
brought to light by the late census in the 
United States. The statistics are mostly 
copied in the foreign papers, and such gi- 
gantic strides in wealth and population 
are looked upon with wonder here ir. the 
old world. Men’say, and with truth I 
suppose, that the history of maukind has 
no parable] to sucha steady, unexvited, 
firmly laid progress. And I have no 
question that the next ten years will show 
an increase of emigration from these coun- 
tries of continental Europe, which will be 
more astounding—and be it remembered 
too,an emigration of thorough, industri- 
ous laborers and mechanics, the best, per- 
haps, that we could have from Europe. I 
find men every where in these German 
States dissatisfied with the condition of 
their country, and, fearful for the future, 
looking eagerly to the free land over the 
waters—men often, too, not all among 
the ignorant classes. This is especially 
true of the smaller States, like Saxony, 
which can gain nothing from these wars 
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and disturbances, and may lose every- 
thing. 

“Tt must make you at home look anxi- 
ously around at this immense foreign ele- 
ment infusing itself into our country, its 
society, and into the spirit which is to 
form its new institutions. However, as 
a mixture of races in the world’s history 
has ever invigorated any single stock, and 
as the English language—the great lan- 
guage of the future—is an amalgamation 
of all languages, we need not fear for this 
corresponding amalgamation of nations— 
this meeting together of nearly all races 
of the earth on our wide, richly stored 
land. It is a grand experiment, however, 
and men watch anxiously the issue.” 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 

The sentiment of love is too often made 
light of ; that which is the most potent 
agency of this earth; that which has been 
the central fire of many of those revolu- 
tions, is mockingly referred to, as if it 
were a subject for trifling. Butlove ina 
woman has atrue meaning. Love in a 
man is an ennobling passion; it is as dew 
upon the flowers, as purple dawn upon the 
sky, as the quiet streamlet in the valley, 
as an orchard resplendent with early blos- 
soms; it isa mere morning prayer; it isan 
evening hymn; it isa child asleep dream- 
ing of heaven. It may be as a deluge that 
spreads around a viewless waste, without 
a dove, olive branch or rainbow; it may be 
as a fruitful field withered with a poison- 
ous wind; it may be as a delectable 
mountain, thrown asunder by the inward 
fire; it may be as the home-sickness of the 
exile; it may be despair; it may be insan- 
ity that sings low and melancholy airs; it 
may be insanity that laughs aloud and 
then expires. 

Love, while its object lives in purity, 
makes a poet of him with whom it dwells. 
The plough-boy in the field—the sailor in 
his shrouds has his dreams and glories ;— 
he has iu his own way the most passion- 








ate imagination—it kindles up the dormant 
faculties—it loosens the tongue of the 
stammerer—it lends the most illiterate 
speech and eloquence—represses sensual- 
ity and tames even the savage—it gives 
joy end fear and happiness, it renders 
even the. men heroic, and fills them with 
self-respect. Out of the visions of youth 
may have come the flames that have illa- 
mined the path to greatness. The cap- 
tain in his tented field, the magistrate in 
his duties, may each, if he will, look back 
and find in love the impulse that led him 
on to power. 
MINIATURES AND JEALOUSY. 


—_—_—_—— 


The promenaders ;in the Tuileries a few 
days ago, were witnesses to a most touch 
ing scene. A little girl about five years 
of age was rolling her hoop; the hoop 
rolled up against a gentleman sitting on a 
bench, and the child going up to him to 
get it, looked at him involuntarily, and 
suddenly cried out, ‘Oh, if there isn’t the 
gentleman of mamma’s miniature!” This 
exclamation of course attracted the atten- 
tion of passers-by, and of a young wo 
man who jmmediately came up to the 
child and fainted away. He appeared stu- 
pefied, and started from the child to her 
mother as if he were losing his senses; but 
when he saw the latter fall fainting on the 
ground, he caught her up, clasped her in 
his arms, and covered her with kisses. She 
soon regained her senses,and fell weeping 
on the gentleman’s bosom. A Sergeant 
de Ville, coming up, led them‘off with the 
little girl, and calling a carriage, put them 
in; but the bystanders had already learn- 
ed their history from the different exela- 
mations. 

Five years befure, they were married, 
with every prospect of happiness before 
them; but the husband being young, was 
led away with dissipated associates, and 
becoming jealous of his wife, treated her 
so unkindly that she finally left him, and 
took an humble lodging in & diflerem 
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part of the city, where she soon after gave 
birth to a little daughter, and since that 
time had supported herself and child by 
her needle. The husband had sought his 
wife in vain, and had at last come to the 
sad conclusion that she had put an end to 
her existence. This thought had such an 
effect upon his mind as tocure him not on- 
ly of his jealousy but of his vices; and he 
has since been living a most exemplary 
life—consecrating all his thoughts to the 
memory of his lost wife. He was in the 
habit of walking in the Tuileries every af- 
ternoon; aud it was thus that the chance 
turning aside of the little girl’s hoop gave 
him back his wife and child. Let us hope 
that both parties have received a lesson 
which will make their future life purer and 
happier than their last.—Home Journal. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


BY LAMARTINE,. 


“She was then as happy in her heart as 


she was glorious in her genius. She had 
two children: a son who did not display 
the eelat of his mother, but who promised 
to have all the solid and modest qualities 
of a patriot anda good man; and also a 
daughter, since married to the Duke de 
Broglie, who resembled the purest and 
most beautiful thought of her mother, in- 
carnate in an angelic form, to elevate the 
mind to heaven, and to represent heliness 
in beauty. 

While scarcely yet in the middle age of 
life, and blooming with that second youth 
which renews the imagination, that es- 
sence of love, Madame de Stael had mar- 
ried the dearest idol of her sensibility. She 
loved, and she was beloved. She prepar- 
ed herself to publish her “Considerations 
on the Revolution,” which she had so 
closely observed; and the personal and 
impassioned narrative of her “Ten Years 
of Exile.” Finally a book on the genius 
of Germany (in which she had poured out, 
aud, as if were, filtered drop by drop all 





the springs of her soul, of her imagina- 
tion, and of her religion) appeared at the 
same time in France and England, and 
excited the attention of all Europe. 

Her style, especially in the work on 
Germany, without lacking the splendor of 
her youth, seemed to be imbued with 
lights more lofty and more eternal, in ap- 
proaching the evening of life and the mys- 
terious shrine of thought. It was no lon- 
ger painting, nor merely poetry: it was 
perfect adoration; the incense of a soul 
was inhaled from its pages; it was “Co. 
rinne” become a priestess, and catching a 
glimpse from the verge of life of the un- 
known Deity, in the remotest horizon of 
humanity. About this period she died in 
Paris, leaving a bright resplendence in the 
heart of herage. She was the Jean-Ja- 
ques Rousseau of women, but more ten- 
der, more sensitive,and more capable of 
great actions than he was—a genius of two 
sexes, one for thought and one for love; 
the most impassioned of women and the 
most masculine of writers in the same be- 
ing. Her name will live as long as the 
literature and history of her country.” 





EFFECT OF POSITION. 

We learn from an intelligent observer, 
who has published his impressions of the 
Fair in London, that the great Koh-i-noor 
or Mountain of Light, the Durra-i-nor or 
Sea of Light, and the fine blue diamond 
of Mr. Hope, had less effect as exhibited 
by daylight than pieces of glass of the 
same size and tint would have, if exhibit- 
ed in a small room with two or three win- 
dows. Many persons, intelligent persons 
too, mistook the caSe of the Koh-i-noor, 
forthe diamond itself. The disappoint- 
ment felt about the Koh.i-noor, at length 
induced the Commissioners to place it for 
,wo days of the week in asmall apartment, 
illuminated by small and brilliant lights. 
Until this was done,nobody could say that 
it was not a piece of glass! Indeed a 
piece of glass of the same size and form 
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was substituted for the diamond during a 
part of the time, and nobody suspected 
the fact. 

As with the Koh-i-noor, so with the hu- 
man specimen. Nobody can tell what 
light or brilliance is in a man, until he 
finds his true position, or it is discovered 
forhim. ‘They have an expressive saying 
at the West to aman who gets out of his 
sphere—* You can‘t shine in this crowd.’’ 
There is a place for every man; and the 
fewer number shine in public. In the 
limited sphere of his own connections, 
and the small space in which his actual 
duties are to be performed, every man is 
knowu and seen to the best advantage.— 
And, as the Koh-i-noor,intrinsically worth 
as much as all the glass in the palace, 
seemed in the public exhibition no better 
than a small and useless fragment of erys- 
tal, so seems many a man whom circum- 
stances force before the public eye. As 
the diamond under more propitious cir- 
cumstances shows its surpassing beauty, 
so the same man who makes a poor figure 
in the multitude, is the light of the eyes 
of those who are immediately dependant 
upon him, and connected with him. A 
man’s true worth is his private value; and 
even when he is publicly celebrated, peo- 
ple are often admiring the case that “sets 
him off,” the adventitious circumstances 
that surround him, rather than the, man 
himself. As the soul to the man, so is the 
“home” to the “world.” Orto speak more 
intelligibly, as the man is judged by his 
soul and mind, sois the character of a 
people to be estimated by the inner lives 
of its individuals. The acts of a nation 
begin at the hearth-stone—Arthur’s Mag- 
azine 





There is more sunshine,than rain, more 
joy than pair, more smiles than tears, in 
the world. Those who say to the contra- 
ry, we would not choose for our friends or 
companions, 


The louder the saw of contention is 
drawn the hotter it grows. 
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We have now come to the olete of th 
second volunie, since we commenced the 
publication of the Miscellany. We have 
established a reputation for promptness, 
ifnothing more. And though we do not 
intend to deviate from the path we at first 
marked out for ourselves—to make few or 
no promises—We are ready to say that 
we shall continue to exhibit the same 
promptitude as in the past, while we 
shall labor with increased zeal to improve 
the Miscellany. We think we need not 
promise eur readers a better work, than 
we have given them the past year, hund- 
reds have given us the meed of praise, for 
what we have done, and as we, and our 
noble correspondents are obeying the law 
of progress, we think, we shall not mani- 
fest less ability in the future,than we have 
exhibited in the past. 

Of our contributors,- most certainly, 
there is no necessity for the utterance of 
a word, It has been demonstrated to the 
public, that in the West, we have writers, 
vay as deserving as any of which 
the East may boast,and, we may say, 
without being contradicted by the fut we, 
that the publishers—the correspondents 
and the patrons of the Miscellany, are all 
pledged toits future advancement and 
continued prosperity. We are aware that 
many short-lived publications have been 
started by those who intended them as 
.stepping stones to some other field of la- 
bor; others may arise, and there may be a 
brief fluttering of their ephemeral exis- 
tence, but not so withthe Miscellany; we 
are assured by scores and hundreds that 
the Miscellany is getting deep into the 
hearts of the people of the great west, and 
this feeling will dispel the charm of the 
dollar and force a separation between 
that and the pocket, that there may be 


every W 





a union between the Miscellany aud the 
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heart. Is it soreader? Be then the first 
to prove its truth, andsend that dollar on 
its missioa, at once, that it may return 
to you, in the soul-inspiring and instruc- 
tive leaves of the Miscellany. 


IF We wish to print no more copies of 
the Miscellany for 1852, than we need for 
actual subscribers. And we therefore, 
hope to hear from agents and friends at 
once. Let all who wish to sustain the 
work, and make it increasingly useful, at 
once forward the dollar. 


1" Money may be sent at publishers’ 
risk. We preferto havesubscribers remit 
their own funds, and the chance of wis- 
takes will thereby be lessened. 


r> If any subscriber, who has paid for 
the Miscellany, has failed to receive any 
number during the past year, and will ia- 
form us, we will forward it, if in our pos- 
session. 


> We shall occasionally send speci- 
men numbers to those,who,from their char- 
acter and standing, we believe, will be- 
come interested in increasing our list of 
subscribers, by adding their own names, 
and as many of their friends, as they can 
induce to subscribe. 


{> The Miscellany cannot be afforded 
for less than One Dollar. We occasion- 
ally hear of pretended agents, who offer 
it less; a very good way for you to detect 
impostors, they will take you at any 
price, as they do not expect to send us 
what they receive. No true agent will of- 
fer it, for less than one dollar. 


(> Post Masters, Ministers and Stu- 
dents are most respectfully invited to act 
as agents for the Miscellany. By com- 
municating with us post paid, we will fur- 
nish them with certificates of agency, and 
also, any farther information desirable. 


(a In writing for a change or discon- 
tinuance; always inform us, to what Post 
Oice the work has been sent. 
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¢ All cotomunications must be post 
paid to insure our attention. 


ta We have this month, a very valua. 
ble communication from the pen of Rey, 
H.D, Kitchel who isa constant contribu. 
tor for the Miscellany. His communica. 
tions need not our praise. 

We also have an article from the pen of 
Rev. Mr. Bradley,a new contributor, ‘Our 
readers, With us, will welcome him to our 
pages. His present article is a review of 
Loyola, and Jesuitism, in its Rudiments, 
by Isaac Taylor. His articie, though 
short, shows the strength of his pen. 

We are laid under obligation also, to a 
brother Editor, F. H. Rankin, Esq., of the 
Genesee Whig, for those beautiful Son. 
nets—The Temptation and The Expul- 
sion; many thanks, and our readers wil] 
say, amen. 


(ag “In the dewy hours of Slumber” 
came to late for insertion this month. It 
will appearnext month, Keep that pen 
moving. 

ae” We have also an article on Music, 
by W. M.H., M. D., which will be found 
in the January number. 


(a Our thanks to D. B. Duffield, Esq., 
for his address to the Cadets of Temper- 
ance. We cheerfully extend its circulation. 


(a We are under great obligation to 
the conductors of papers, generally, not 
only in this State, but in other States and 
in Canada for the very kind manner in 
which they have been pleased to notice 
the Miscellany since we have had charge 
of it. We have labored hard to earn their 
good will, and hope to enjoy it in the 
future as in the past. 

(a Michigan Obristian Advocate— 
Our friends Watson and Fuller have our 
warmest sympathies. We hope the friends 
of Temperance, Morality, and Religion 
will remember them in their persecutions 
for righteousness’ sake. Roll up their 
subscription to a 5000 figure atonce. Q. 








